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TO THE 


READER. 


Eaſily foreſee ſome People will be 
diſobliged with the Freedom of theſe 


. Papers, and think themſelves treat- 
ed with too little Ceremony; But unleſs 
they can diſarm their pretended Alverſa- 
ry, and confute his Arguments, I wuld 
deſire them by all means to ſmother their 
Reſentments : For as bad as the World is, 
to appear in defence of Pride, and turn 
Advocate for the Devil, looks like an un- 
toward ſort of an Employment. However 
to ſweeten their Humour as much as may 
be, they may pleaſe to conſider that there 
was no good to be done in this Caſe with- 
out plain dealing ; T his Malady of all c- 
thers muſt be well examined, otherwiſe it's 
in vain to expect a Cure. Tisto no purpoſe 
to declaim in general againſt a Proud 
Man, and to give him a great many hard 
. Names ; 
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Names ; for unleſs you point direfly up- 
on his Vice, diſtinguiſh it's Nature, and 
diſcover the weakneſs of that which he 
builds upon, Every one will be ſure to 
avoid the Charge, and parry againſt the 
Application. Farther, to abate their 
Cenſure, I think it not improper to acquaint 
them that here are no particular Chara- 
Fers attempted, nor ts there the leaſt in- 
tenticn to provoke or expoſe any Perſon 
Living. _ Beſides when a Piece like this 
is drawn from ſo many different Faces ; 
the mixing of Features and Completions, 
will keep the Originals from being diſco- 
ver d. In fhort, the Deſign of this ſmall 


Diſcorrſe is only to make Men more uſe-\ 
ful and acceptable to Society, an1 more 


ed fe to them ſel wes then they generall yare * 


Anl that thoſe who over-top their Neigh-' 
bours upon any conftderable account ; may. 
manage their Advantage with that Mo-' 


deſty an 9001 Humour, that none may 
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have any juſt occaſion to with them leſs. 
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Moral Eſlay 


UPON 
PRIDE, 
IN A 
CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 
Philotimus and Philaletbes. 


Philot, Hilslethes, T am glad to ſee 
'» you, though youare ſo wrapt 

up in Speculation that I 

ſcarce knew you at firſt 

_— ; pray why ſo Thoughtful? you dor'e 
uſe to have ſo much Philoſophy in your 
| Face, 
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2 A Moral Essayv 
Ph1lal. I have a particular reaſon to look 
a little pretendingly at preſent; therefore I 
hope you will excuſe it. 

Philot, With all my Heart; for I ſuppoſe 
you will not make a Practice of it: But 
whatever Emergency you may be under, I 
would adviſe: you to appear in your old 
ſhape again; for in my Judgment that con- 
templative Figure does not become you. 

Ph1ilal.T am ſorry to hear Thinkingagrees 
ſo ill with my Conſtitution ; but I hope this 
Alteration does not ariſe from any natural 
Antipathy I have to Senſe; but from the 
unacceptableneſs of the Subject I am npon. 

Philot. Pray it it be not too free a Queſtt- 
on, What were you muling upon ? 

Philal. Why laſtnightThappened to light 
upon an overgrown Fop, who plagued the 
Company with ſuch an impertinent Hilto- 
itory of his Quality and Performances, and 
was ſo vain and infolent in all his Behaviour, 
that as ſoon as I was delivered from him, I 
had a plentiful occaſion ts conſider the un- 
reaſonableneſs of Pride ; which 1s the pre- 
ſent Employment of my Thoughts: And 
1pon a full View, T find ſo much Folly, and 
1] Hu mour, and Monſter in the Compoliti- 
on of this Vice, that I am aſhamed, and al 
moſt afraid, of the Idea I have raiſed. 

Philot. *Tis fomewhat hard you can't 
ſtand the Charge of your own Imaginatt- 

on ; 
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on ; Bur though I ſhall not diſpute your 
Courage, yet I much queſtion your Morrtifi- 
cation. 

Philal, The Reaſon of your Cenſure ? 

Philot. Becauſe I have obſerved it's but 
a bad Sign of Humility ro declaim againſt 
Pride; for he that 15 really Humble will be 
unconcerned about Reſpect and Applauſe ; 
ſuch a Perſon values himſelf upon nothing 
but his Conſcience and Integrity; and there- 
fore the haughtineſs of another can't make 
him uneaſfie; fo that if he finds himſelf 
wince upon the account of Neglect, he 
may be pretty well aſſured he has a Sore 
Place. 

Philal. T think you are ſomewhat out in 
your Notion of —_— ; for that Virtue 
does not make us either ſervile or inſen(ible; 
it does not oblige us to be ridden at the 
Pleaſure of every Coxcomb: We may ſhew 
our diſlike of an imperious Humour, as well 
as of any other fooliſh Action ; both for the 
Benefit of Others, and in Vindication of our 
own Right. 

Philor, Tam glad to hear this Conceſſion 
from you; becauſe from hence it follows, 
that a Man may have a juſt Eſteem of him- 
felt without being Proud : Now if this Ob- 
ftervation was remembred and rightly ap- 
plyed, Men would not be ſo Cealtorious 1n 
this Point, nor miltake their own Pride for 
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their Neighbours ſo often as they do. For 
inſtance, a Man whom the Law has made 
my Superiour, may takenotice of his Qua- 
lity if he pleaſes; but this can't well be 
done except he makes me an Abatement of 
the Regard he receives from me; therefore I 
ought not to interpret the Reſerve or Fami- 
liarity of his Carriage, as a Negle&; for 
provided he keeps within his Proportion, 
he Challenges nothing but his own; ſo that 
1fIam diſplcaſed, the Pride lies on my ſide, 
for affeQting to have an Equal Regard paid 
to Perſons who are unequal. 

Philal. T have nothing to Obje& againſt 
the main of your Diſcourſe; and conceive 
that the beſt way to know whether weare 
Guilty or not, and to prevent charging this 
odious Imputation unjuſtly upon Others, 1s 
to State the nature of Pride, and to enquire 
into the Grounds of it. 

Philot, 1conteſs this is the way to Pinch 
the Queſtion ; therefore let what will come 
of it, I will ſtand the Teſt of your Method, 
though I am afraid you will ſay ſome unac- 
ccptable Things 

Philal. Suppoſe I do; if the Subjett leads 
me to it, the fault is not mine: But to come 
to the Point: Pride has a very ſtrong Foun- 


dation in the Mind ; it's bottom'd upon Selt- 
love. 
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_ Phibot. Then I find there is ſomewhat to 


Work upon.---- 
Philal. Pray give me leave, I fay Pride 
is originally founded in Seft-love; which is 


the moſt intimate and inſeparable Paſſion 
of humane Nature. The Kindneſs Men 
have for themſelves, is apt to put them up- 
on over-valuing their own Things: which 
Humour unleſs check'd in time, will make 
them take moſt delight in thoſe Circumilan- 
ces and Attions which dittinguiſh them 
from their Neighbours ; and place their 
ſuppoſed Advantages in the belt Light. 
Now this Deſign is beſt purſued by being 
Maſter of uncommon Excellences ; which 
though defired by all, are poſſeſſed but by 
a few; for the rareneſs of Things raiſes 
their Eſteem, and drawsa general Admira- 
tion. And their delire of being diſtinguilh- 
ed, is one reaſon why they love to keep the 
Odds in their own Hand, and to make the 
Diſtance between themſelves and their 
Neighbours as Wide as may be ; which of- 
ten runs them upon a vain, and tyrannical 
Oltentation of their Power, Capacity, &c. 
For this magnificent Diſcovery makes the 
Difterence between them and their Neigh- 
bours more Apparent ;. and conſequently, 
occaſions their own Greatneſs ro be the 
more remarkable. 
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Philot. I think you have ſaid ſomething 
very remarkable; and Idon't know but you 
may grow Conſiderable by it ; if you can 
prove your Aſſertion. 

Philal. Pray what riſing DoAtine have I 
laid down ? 

Philot. You ſay that Pride is founded in 
Self-love, which is an unſeparable Paſſion 
of humane Nature; from whence I gather, 
that it's impoſſible for a Man not to be 
Proud, becauſe it's impoſſible for a Man not 
to Love himſelf, We are like to have an 
admirable Prefervative from you at this 
Rate. 

Philal. Not fo faſt: It you had attend- 
ed to the Whole, you might have obſerv- 
ed, That by Self-love I meant the Exceſles 
of it, 

Philot. T thought a Man could not have 
loved himlelt too well. 

Philal. It by loving you mean wiſhing 
himſelf Happy, T agree with you; for we 
may, or rather we mult delire to be as Hap- 
PY as is poſlible; provided it be without 
Prejudice to another. But then, it Eſteem is 
underſtood by Love, it's cafie ( without 
Care) to exceed in our own behalf; and in 
this ſenſe we certainly do love our felves too 
well, as often as we {ct an over-proportion» 
ed and unuſual value upon any Thing, be- 

cauſe ts our own, as it our Fondnels and 
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Partiality was the true Standard of Worth; 
and we had the faculty of turning every 
thing we touch into Gold. 

Philot. 1 will got Conteſt this Point any 
farther with you; but as I remember you 
ſtarted another Paradox, by intimating, 
that it was a ſign of Ambition to eſteem 
any Excellency the higher tor being uncom- 
mon : Now ſince the Value of an Advag- 
tage is enhanced by it's ſcarcenels, and made 
more Reputable to the Owner ; I think it 
ſomewhat hard not to givea Man leave to 
Love that moſt which is moſt ſerviceable 
to him. 

Philal, So it would if he had no Body to 
Love but himſelf; but ſince he is both obJ)i- 
ged and naturally inclinable to univerſal 
Benevolence, this alters the Caſe : for he 
who Values any thing the more for being 
uncommon, will defire it ſhould continue 
{o: which is no kind Wiſh to his Neigh- 
bours ; and is an Argument that a Man does 
not delight in an Advantage {o much for it 
ſelf, as for the Compariſon ; not ſo much 
for its own irreſpective Goodneſs, as be- 
cauſe others want it, Now 1t affords a 
more generous, and I believe, a more 
tranſporting Pleaſure, to converſe with uni- 
verſal Happineſs, though we make no great- 
er Figure in it, than the reſt of our Ne elgh- 
bours; than to be gazed at, and admired 
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by a Crowd of indigent and inferiour Peo- 
ple. 
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Philot. The World does not ſeem to be 
of your Opinion ; however I will let your 
Argument paſs, for the good Nature of it. 
But after all let me tell you, though I have 
no Mind to becounted Proud, yet I have a 
ſtrong Fancy for my ſelf: and therefore if 
you will not allow me to be Civil to my 
Perſon, we might e'en as good Diſpute no 
farther ; for---- 

Philal. Don't trouble your ſelf, if your 
Terms are Moderate, we'll never break of 
upon that Score; therefore I will offer at a 
ſhort Negative Deſcription of Pride ; 1n 
which if it's poſſible, I will give you Satis- 
faction. 

Philot. Pray let us ſee how Liberal you 
w1ll be. 

Philal. Firſt, It's no part of Pride to be 
Conſcious of any Perfe&tions we have, whe- 
ther IntelleEtual or Moral ; for this is in ma- 
ny Caſes neceſſary, and impoſſible to be 
avoided. He that is Wiſe or Learned mult 
know it, otherwiſe he can't underſtand 
whea he judges True or Falſe ; nor diſtin- 
guiſh difficult and noble Speculations, from 
trifling and vulgar Remarks: nor tell when 
he as Rationally or not. Now a Man that 
is ignorant of theſe things, can neither be 
Wiſe nor Knowing: Therefore as he Fu 
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has a juſt and vigorous Senſe of the Magni- 
tude, Diſtance and Colours of ObjeQs, 
muſt conclude that he has Eyes whether he 
will or not; ſo theſe PerfteQtions of the 
Mind diſcover themſelves by their own 
Light : The Poſleſſour can no more be Ig- 
norant of them, than he can doubt of his 
Exiſtence when heis Awake. To give ane 
Inſtance more: How can any Perſon have 
true Fortitude, who does not know how 
far heought to Hazard himſelf; and where- 
in the Baſeneſs of Cowardiſe conſiſts? So 
that to affirm a Man may be ignorant of his 
own Conſiderableneſs, is to make bim Wiſe 
and Great, and Good by Chance; which is a 
Contradiction to the Excellences ſuppoſed 
in him, 

Philot. Right. And ſince I like rhe 
Frankneſs, and Tendency of your Argu- 
ment, T'll try if I can Reinforce it: I ſay 
then, ſuppoling it was Poſſible for a Man 
to be Ignorant of his good Qualities ; it was 
by no Means convenient: For if he carried 
ſuch a Treaſure about him, without know- 
ing how well furniſhed he was; it's ſome- 
what hard to conceive how he could either 
Improve or Uſe it: If it lay thus cloſe, it 
would be little better, than a Mine undi{- 
covered ; for which neither the Owner of 
the —____ or any Body elſe, are ever the 
Richer. 
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Philal. You fay well, and*'therefore I 
ſhall venture in the ſecond place to affirm, 
That as we may be acquainted with our 
own Accompliſhments, without being 
guilty of Pride, ſo nejther is it any Branch of 
this Sin to diſcover that they are greater 
than ſome of our Neighbours enjoy. If we 
have a real Advantage over another, it's no 
Sin to be ſen(ible of it; to apprehend other- 
wiſe, 1s tojudge contrary to the Reaſon of 
Things ; when the Caſe is plain, we may 
believe we have more Honeſty, Senſe, &c. 
than ſome others: This is as allowable as 
it is for us to think, that we have better 
Complexions than Moors, and are Taller 
than Pygmies. 

Philor. Can you go on? 

Philal. Yes, Pm not afraid to add; 
Thirdly, That we don't fall into the Sin of 
Pride, by being delighted with thoſe Ad- 
vantages of Mind, Body ot Fortune, which 
Providence has given us; theſe things in 
the very Notion of them are ſuppoſed ro be 
Beneficial, Now it's natural and neceſſary 
tor us to be pleaſed with the Enjoyment of 
that which is good ; of that which is agree- 
able to our Faculties, and an Advancement 
of our Nature : To ſpeak ſtrictly , When the 
Faculty and theObjett are rightly proportt- 
oned, Satisfaction follows of Courſe ; and it's 
25 impoſſible tor us not to be pleaſed, as = 
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for Fire not to aſcend. Farther, if we are 
not allowed to take any Satisfaction in our 
Condition, we are not bound to give God 
Thanks for it; for we are not obliged to be 
Thankful for that which does us no good : 
But nothing can do us any good, except it 
be by giving us a Pleafureeither in Hand or 
in Proſpet. Fourthly, It is no part of 
Pride, to be more pleaſed with having an 


Advantage our ſelves, than by ſeeing oaz of 


the ſame Value poſſefled by another. 

Philot, Make this out, and you wall 
oblige me. 

Philal, Very well: I prove my Propo- 
ſition thus. Firſt, Becauſe that whichis in 
our Poſſeſhon, or incorporated into our Eſ- 
ſence, is always in our Power; and ready 
to be made ufe of when we think fit. Bur 
that which belongs to another is often at a 
diſtance, and out of our reach; and can't be 
communicated to us, though the Owaer 
was never fo willing. Secondly, It muft 
be more agreeable to be Maſter of any 
PerfeQtion our ſelves, than to Contemplate 
one of the ſame Nature in another ; be- 
cauſe every one is more certain of the kind 
Inclination he has to himſelf, than he can 
be of the AﬀeRtion of any other Perſon 
whatever : That I will be always kind to 
my felt, I am as well affured of, as that I 
have a Being ; bur that another will be ſo, 
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is impoſſible for me to know : And there- 
fore let a Man be never ſo good natured, 
t muſt be ſomewhat more fatisfaQtory to 
him, to ſee himſelf well furniſhed in any 
kind, than his Neighbour. Thirdly, That 
which 15 our Own, and in our Nature, we 
have the moſt intimate and vigorous Senſe 
of; for the Preſence of any deſirable Ob- 
je, we know is more Acceptable and En- 
tertaining, than either the Notion or Pro- 
ſpe& of it : Poſſeſſion gives us the Life of 
the Thing ; but Hopes and Fancy can fur- 
niſh out no more at the beſt, than a Piture 
finely Drawn. So that, for Example, let a 
Man be of never {o generous and difinte- 
reſted a Spirit, yet it's Natural for him to be 
better pleaſed with being Rich himſeK, (if 
he has any Value for Riches) than in having 
the bare Ideaof an Eſtate: Beſides, asI ob- 
ſerved, that which is our Own, 1s always 
at our Diſpoſal, and does not depend upon 
the uncertain Inclination and Humour of 
Another. 

Philot. Very comfortably argued: I 
find then by your Diſcourſe, that a Man 
may without Vanity be pleaſed with his 
Circumſtances; and have good Thoughts 
of himſelf roo if he deſerves it. Now 
ſome Peopleare ſo unreaſonable, that they 
will neither give Men leave to Love, nw 
Underſtand themſelves ; if they are Conſci- 
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ous of any commendable Quality , they 
muſt be ſure to lay it out of the Way, that 
they may not ſee it: Nay, if a Man has 
taken never ſo much Care to maxe himſelt 
Infignificant, in Order to the promoting of 
Humility, they will ſcarce let him know he 
is good for nothing; for fear heſhould grow 
Conceited of his Virtue, But I perceive 
you are not ſo ſtrait-laced, and pedantick 
1n your Notions. Therefore if you can re- 
cover us no more Ground, let us know di- 
rectly what Pride is; and be as fair as you 


can. 

Philal. Why Pride in the plaineſt Words 
which I can think of, is too high an Opini- 
on of our own Excellency. 

Philot. How ſhall we know when we 
over-rate our ſelves? 

Philal. That is a very ſeaſonable Queſti- 
on, and abſolutely neceſſary to the State of 
the Caſe : Therefore I ſhall lay down ſome 
indiſputable Marks of this V ice; that when- 
ever we ſee the Tokens, we may conclude 
the Plague is in the Houſe. 

Philot. Let us hear your Diagnoſticks. 

Philal. Firſt, Then we may be aflured 
we have this Diſeaſe, when we value any 
Perſon chiefly becauſe his Advantages are of 
the ſame Nature with thoſe we Enjoy ; neg- 
letting Others who have an equal Right to 
Regard, only becauſe their Priviſegesare of 
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a different Kind from our own. For in- 
ſtance, When Men who derive their Con- 
fiderableneſs from the Sword, the Gown, 
or their Anceſtours, think none worthy 
their Eſteem but ſuch as claim under their 
own Pretences; in this caſe it's evident it 
can be nothing but Partiality and Conceit- 
edneſs which makes them give the Prehemi- 
nence. 

Secondly, We may certainly conclude 
our ſelves infefted with this Vice, when 
we Invade the Rights of our Neighbour ; 
not upon the account of Covetouſneſs, bur 
of Dominion ; only that we may have it in 
our Power to create Dependencies, and to 
give another that which is already his own. 

Thirdly, When Men don't meaſure 
their civil Advantages by the Laws of their 
Country, but by their own Fancies, and 
the Submiſſions of Flatterers; this is ano- 
ther infallible Sign they are Proud. 

Fourthly, To mention no more, When 
Men love to make themſelves the Subject 
of Diſcourſe : To con over their Pedigrees, 
and obtrude the Blazon of their Exploits 
upon the Company ; this 15 an Argument 
they are overgrown with Conceit ; and ve- 
ry much ſmitten with themſelves. 

Philot, Though T think you have hit the 
Symptoms prety well, yet except they are 
marked ſomewhat more diſtinctly, tis po 
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ſible for a Man to have moſt of them with- 
out being c'er the wiſer, For unleſs we are 
able to draw up a jult State of the Degrees 
of Merit, wecan never take the true Height 
of our Pretenſions ; and being in this Uncer- 
tainty, it's odds 1f Selt-love does not make 
us determine to the Prejudice of our Neigh- 
bours. Now 1 would gladly know how 
we mult go to work, to be ſufficiently in- 
formed in this Point. 

Philal, We muſt endeavour to get right 
Apprehenſions of the ſeveral Excellences 
of humane Nature ; and what Proportion 
they hold to each other : In order to the aſ- 
ſifting our Judgment in this Caſe, I ſhall 
lay down theſe general Rules. 

Firſt, Thoſe Advantages which ſpring 
from our ſelves ; which are the Effects of 
our Power and Courage ; of our Induſtry 
or Underſtanding, are more Valuable than 
thoſe which are derived, and borrowed; 
becauſe they are a Sign of a Richer and 
more AQtive Nature. 

Secondly, Thoſe Qualities which are 
moſt uſeful ought to have the Preterence : 
For fince Acknowledgments ought to be 
{uitable to the Nature of Benefits received, 
thoſe who have the largett Capacity of Ob- 
liging, may fairly Challenge the Prehemi- 
nence in our Eſteem ; and therefore in the 
third place, The Durarion of an Advantage 
ought 
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ought to be conſider d; And that which 
has the firmeſt Conſtitution, and 1s moſt 
likely to continue, ought to be prefer'd to 
Others which are brittle and ſhortlived. 
Theſe Rules carefully apply*d will ſhew us 
how far our Pretenſions to Regard are 
ſhort of, or exceed other Mens ; and fo pre- 
vent an over-weening Opinion of our ſelves. 
However, we are to obſerve that outward 
ReſpeCt ought to be given according to the 
Diſtinctions of Law; and though a Man 
may happen to be very DefeCtive in Point 
of Merit, yet we ought to take notice of 
the Value Authority has ſet upon him. 

Philot. Give me leave to put in a Word, 
which is to tell you, that though I am not 
ſatisfied with your Inſtances, yet I am glad 
to find you will allow us different Degrees 
of Worth. I wasalmoſt afraid you would 
have ſet all Mankind upon a Level. 

Philal. To deliver you from ſuch Ap- 
prehenſions, I freely grant you that the Di- 
{tin&tionsof Quality ought to be kept up tor 
the Encouragement of Induſtry,and the ſup- 
port of Government. I hope, now you 
have theReaſon of my Cuts you will 
not be ſo Suſpicious for the future. 

Philot. No, not till you give me a farther 
Occaſion ; Eſpecially {ince the Inference of 
your Diſcourſe is not unacceptable ; from 
whence it followeth, That when a "_ 

ces 
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: ſees plainly that he has the Advantage of his 


Neighbour, he may let him underitand fo 


; much without any Offence to Humility. 


2,» 


Philal. No doubt of it ; eſpecially when 
his Station is Publick : But then the Diſco- 


> veryof his Superiority ought to bemanaged 


with a great deal of Art and good Nature; 


* to which we are oblig'd not only 1n point of 


Complaiſance, but Juſtice: For though 
there is often a real difference between one 
Man and another, yet the Party who has 


; the Advantage uſually magnifiesthe Inequa- 
; lity beyond all Senſe and Proportion. Men 
! don't conſider that the great Priviledges of 
| humane Nature are common to the whole 
! Kind ; ſuch as being equally related to God 


and Adam, Reaſon and Immortality, the 
{ame Number of Senſes, and much of the 
ſame PerfeQ&ion and Continuance., And as 
for thoſe Things which are the peculiar Ad- 
vantages of a few ; they arecither acquired 
and enjoyed by the ſtrength of thoſe gene- 
ral Ones I have mentioned, or elſe they are 
toreign, and in a great Meaſure Chimeri- 
cal; and therefore can be no real Enrich- 
ments of our Nature: They are often no 
morethan the Bleſſings of Chance, of Flat- 
tery, and Imagination; and though they 
may ſet us upon higher Ground, yet they 
can add nothing to the true Stature of our 


. Being: But toCombare this Vice more ſuc« 


C ceſsfully, 
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ceſsfully, we'll examine it's moſt plauſible 
Pretences, and ſee if we can difcover the 
Weakneſs of them, 

Philot. What Pretences are thoſe ? 

Philal, T mean Learning, Nobility, and 
Power ; for theſe you know are accounted 
the brighteſt and moſt diftinguiſhing Ad» 
» vantages. But though they ought all tobe 
conſidered, yetT believe there is much more 
Weight laid upon them, than in ſtrict Rea- 
ſon they will bear. | 

Philot. You talk as if you were retained 
by the Mobile, and had a Mind to bring us 
back to our Original State of Ignorance and 
Peaſantry. 

Ph1ilal. I tell you once again, you are 
much miſtaken. TI have nodeſign to leflen 
the Value of any Man's Honour, or Under- 
ſtanding: Let People have as much Senſc 
and Quality as they pleaſe; provided they 
don't grow troublelomeand ridiculous abour 
it, 

Philot. T ſomewhat ſuſpect you have a 
Mind to engroſs this Vice of Pride to your 
ſelf. This ſort of Diſcourſe looks like des 
claiming againſt Arbitrary Power ; where 
the ſharpelt InveQives are commonly made 
by the moſt enterpriſing, and unmortified 
Men; who are only Angry that they are 
not poſleſſed of that Abſoluteneſs Them- 
ſelves which they endeavour to render Odi- 
ous 1n Others. Philal. 
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Philal. You are ſomewhat ſmart ! How- 
ever let me tell you, if I have any fuch Pro- 
jet as you Imagine, you have me upon a 
fair Dilemma. For, If my Reafons againſt 
Pride hold good, they will ftand upon Re- 
cord againſt my Self; which I ſuppoſe will 
be no unacceptable Revenge for you: It 
they are inſignificant, you will have the Dt- 
verlion of Laughing at the Folly of the At- 
tempt : And which 1s more conſiderable, 
you may keep your good Opinion of your 
Self into the Bargain. 

Philot. Pray begin your Attack as you 
think fit, and for Diſfputeſake, Tl try how 
far I can maintain the Ground againlt you. 

Philal. Firſt then, Learning (to begin 
there ) and High Conceit agree very Ill 
together : For a Man of Letters may have 
a clear Notion of the Stupidneſs and Defor- 
mity of this Vice; and being better ac- 
quainted with the Frame and Paſſions of hu- 
mane Nature, he can't chooſe btit diſcover 
how unacceptable it mult make him to all 
Mankind. Beſides, he is ſuppos'd to know, 
that nothing in ftrit Reaſon deſerves a true 
Commendation, but a right uſe of the Li- 
berty of our Will; which is in every Ones 
Power to manage to Advantage. 

Secondly, Learning gives us a fullerConvic- 
tion of the ImperfeCtion of ourNature;which 
one would think might diſpoſe us ro Mo- 

C 2 delſty. 
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deſty. The morea Man knows, themore * 


he diſcovers his Ignorance. He can ſcarce 
look upon any part of the Creation, but 
he finds himſelf encompaſſed with Doubts 
and Difficulties, There is ſcarce any thing 
ſo Trifling, or ſeemingly Common, bur 
perplexes his Underſtanding ; it he has but 
Senſe enough to look into all the Objetions 
which may be raiſed about it. He knows 
he hasa Being, 'tis true ; and fo does a Pea- 
{ant : But what this Thing is which he calls 
himſelf, is hard to ſay. He has Reaſon to 
believe, that he is compounded of two ve- 
ry difterent Ingredients, Spirit, and Matter ; 
but how ſuch unallyed and diſproportioned 
Subſtances{hould hold any Correſpondence, 
and Act upon each Other, no Man's Learn- 
ing yet could ever tell him. Nay, how the 
Parts of Matter cohere, is aQueſtion which 
it's likely will never be well anſwer'd in this 
Lite. For though we make uſe of the fair- 
elt Hypotheſes, yet if we purſue the Argu- 
ment home, we ſhall go nigh to Diſpute 
away our Bodies, and Reaſon our ſelves all 
in Pieces. Infomuch, that it we had no- 
thing but Principles to encourage us, we 
might juſtly be afraid of going abroad, 
leſt we ſhould be blown away like a Heap 
of Duſt: For it's no ſolution to fay, the 
pu parts of Matter are connected with 

ooked particles ; for ſtill the Difficulty re- 


turns, 
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turns, How theſe Hooks were made? 
Ouis cuſtodiet ipſos Cuſtodes * What is it 
that faſtens this Soder, and links theſe Firſt 
Principles of Bodies into a Chain ? And as 
the more refined Underſtandings know lit- 
tle or nothing of themſelves, and of the 
material World ; ſo upon Enquiry,we ſhall 
find them as DefeCtive in their Skill about 
Moral Truths: (excepting thoſe who are 
taught by Revelation; which ſupernatural 
Diſcovertesthe unlearned arecapable of un- 
deritanding, as faras their Happineſs 1s con- 
cerned.) Thoſe who made Laws 1n their re- 
ſpetive Countries, we have reaſon to be- 
lieve had their Minds poliſhed above the 
Vulgarrate: And yet we ec how unaccount- 
ably the publick Conſtirutions of Natians 
vary. The Perſians and Athenians allowed 
Inceſt; the Lacedemonians, Stealing; and 
ſome Indians Herodotus mentions, uted to 
bury their beſt Friends 1n their Stomachs. 
In ſhort the Rules of Decency, of Govern- 
ment, of ultice it ſelf, are ſo different in one 
Place from what they are in Another, ſo 
Party-coloured and contradictious, that one 
would almolt think the Species ot Men Al- 
tered according to their Climates; and that 
they had not the ſame Nature in common. 
One would almoſt chink, that Right and 
Wrong lay rather in the Fancies oft Men, 
than in the Reaſon of Things ; and was 
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bounded more by Seas and Rivers, than by 
any unalterable Limits of Nature; that Vr- 
tue and Vice were Minted by the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate; and like Coins, would paſs for 
Currant only in his own Dominions. 
The Heathen Philoſophers may fairly be 
oranted,to have as good pretences to Learn- 
10g, asany other ſort of Men among them : 
And yet we may obſerve from Tall and 
Laertivs, what a ſmall Proportion of ſolid 
Knowledge they were Maſters of ; how 
ſtrangely did they differ in Matters of the 
higheſt Import ? How eagerly did they 


C] 


Diſpute, and not without probability on 


both Sides: Whether there was any 
thing certain? Whether the Criterions of 
Truth and Falſhood were clear and indu+ 
bitable, or not ? Whether the Government 
of the World was Caſual, Fatal, or Provi- 
dential? How many Summum: Bonums have 
they Preſented us with ; Some of them on- 
ly fit to entertain a Brute: Others Noble 
enough for a Spirit of the higheſt Order ? 
It were tedious to recount the differences 
one Sect had with another ; their Inconſi- 
ſtences with themſelves, and the ridiculous 
and ill-ſupported Tenets ſome of the 


moſt famous of them have held : Info- 


much that Tully takes notice, that there was 

no Opinion fo abſurd, but was held by 

{ome Philoſopher or other. ?Tis true, =_ 
coul 
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could Wrangle and Harangue better than 
the Common People ; they could talk more 
plauſibly about that they did not under- 
ſtand; bor their Learning lay chiefly in 
Flouriſh, and Terms, and Cant ; for as for 
any real Improvements in Science, they were 
not much Wiſer than the leſs-pretending 
Multitude. Indeed the more Modeſt of 
them would confeſs, That the chief uſe of 
Learning was to give us a fuller Diſcovery 
of our Ignorance; and to keep us from be- 
ing Peremptory and Dogmatical in our De- 
terminations. Now one would imagine, 
the more intimate Acquaintance we had 
with the ImperfeQions of our Nature, the 
greater Reaſon we ſhould have to be Hum- 
ble. Is weakneſs a proper Foundation to 
Ere& our Lofty Tonceits upon? Indeed he 
that has not the Leiſure or Capacity to ex- 
amine how it's with him, may befondly per- 
ſuaded to fancy himſelf ſome body; and grow 
Vain upon the kind Preſumption : But for a 
Man to be Proud who can demonſtrate his 
own Poverty, is little leſs than Madneſs. 

Philot. It the caſe ſtands thus, to make 
all ſure, we had beſt get an Order to Burn 
the Twenty Four Letters, and hang up 
Cadmw in Effigie ; for --- 

Philal. Pray don't interrupt me, and I 
will try if Ican give youalittle Eaſe.Grant- 


ing therefore, as we may, that Learning 
C 4 does 
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does give ſome Advantage; and that our 
Underſtandings are really cnriched by it; 
yet in regard we have but a few Principles 
to build upon, the greateſt part of our 
Knowledge mult conſilt in Inferences ; 
which can't be wrought out withovt great 
Labour and Attention of Mind : And when 
we are at any diſtance from {elt-evident 
Truths, the Mind is not only perplexed 
with the Conſideration ofa great many Cir- 
cumitances, but which is worſe, Forget- 
ftulneſs, or Miſtake in the leaſt of them, 
fruſtrates our whole Deſign ; and rewards 
us with nothing but Errour for our Trouble. 

Now he that is ſo liable to be impoſed 
upon, who riſes but by Inches, and enrich- 
es himſelf by ſuch flow and inſen(ible De- 
grees; *tis a Sign that his Stock was either 
very ſmall, or that he is unskiltul in the 
management of his Bulineſs; and theretore 
he has no reaſon to be proud of what Ie has 
gotten: Beſides, it's an humbling Conſide- 
ration to reflect what Pains we are obliged 
to take to Muſter up our Forces ; and to 
make that little Reaſon we have ſerviceable. 
How faſt does Obſcurity, Flatneſs and Im- 
pertingnc , flow in upon our Meditations? 
Tis a difficult Task to talk to the Purpoſe ; 
and to put Life and Perſpicuity into our 
Diſcourſes: Thoſe who are moſt ready and 
Inventiye, have not their beſt Thoughts 
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uppermoſt : No, they muſt think upon the 
Stretch ; ranſack, and turn over the Mind, 
and put their Imagination inro a kind of 
Ferment, if they intend to produce any 
Thing extraordinary : So that conſidering 
the Trouble, and almoſt Violence we are 
put upon, one would think that Senſe and 
Reaſon was not made for Mankind ; and 
that weſtrive againſt our Natures when we 
pretend to it, 

Philot, Well ; What though our Minds 
were poor, and unfurniſhed at firſt ; Is it 
any Diſparagement to us to have more 
Wit than we were Born with? What 
chough we can't ſtrike out a Science at a 
Heat, but are forced to poliſh our ſelves 
by Degrees, and to work hard for what 
we have ? The leſs we were afliſted by Na- 
ture, thegreater Commendarion it is to our 
Induſtry ; and our Attainments are ſo much 
the more our own. And fince we have 
thus fairly diſtinguiſhed our ſelvesby Merit, 
why ſhould we ſeem unapprehenſive of 
our Performances ? Since we have paid ſo 
dear for the Improvements of our Under- 
ſtanding, and our Advantages are gained 
with ſo much Difficulty, what harm is it 
to make our beſt of them?. Why ſhould 
we not oblige the Negligent to Diſtance 
and Regard; and make thoſe who are 
younger, or leſs knowing than our ſelves, 
ienfiþle of chewTnteriority ? Philal, 
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 Philal. 1 agree with you, as I have al ; 
ready hinted, That a Man may lawfully : 
maintain his Character and juſt Pretences ' 


again(t Rudeneſs and Ignorance; eſpecially 
when the Publick Good is concerned in his 
Reputation. But when he acts a Private 
Part, and Converſes with People of Senſe 
and Modeſty, he {hould give them bur ve- 
ry gentle Remembrances of his Preroga- 
tive: His Opinion of his own Worth 


ſhould but juſt Dawn upon them ; and at © 


the moſt, give them but an obſcure and re- 


mote Notice, that he expeted any fingu- 


lar Acknowledgment : He ſhould take the 
Reſpeft that is paid him, rather as a Pre- ! 
ſent than aDebt; and ſeem Thankful for : 


that which is his own : But to be Stiffand *' 
formally reſerved, as if the Company did * 
not deſerve our Familiarity ; to be Haugh- 


ty and Contemptuous, and to make ſcanty 
and underproportioned Returns of Civility : 
This isa downright Challenge of Homage ; 
and plainly tells People, They muſt be ve- 


ry Mannerly : *Tis in effe&t to fay ; Gen- 
tlemen, I have more Learning ; and have ' 


done the Publick greater Service than you ; 
and therefore I _ to be conſidered for 
it : You may. poſlibly ſay, That I bave 
more Preferment too, and am paid for my 
Merit in Mony ; but that ſhall not ſerve 
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your Turn: For except you ſhew your ! 


{elves * 


' 
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' ſelvesvery Dutiful, I ſhall give you broad 


/ Signs of my DiffatisfaRion; and never let 
| you have the Honour of Converſing with 
; me again. Now ſuch a Man, if he went 


much abroad, would plague Mankind 
more with his Company, than he could Ob- 
lige them with his Writings; though they 
were never ſo conſiderable. Such People 
ſeem to owe their Parts to their ill Temper: 
Their Induſtry is Malicious; and they have 


| taken Pains not ſo much to Oblige the 


* 
Fe 


World, as to get an Opportunity of Tram- 
pling upon their Inferiours. Had they been 
: -natured, they would have been as 
ull and inſignificant as their Neighbours. 
But. their imperious Carriage 1s jult as rea- 
ſonable, as it would have been for the old 
Athlete to have drudged hard in Eating and 
Exerciſe, that they might employ their Bulk 
and Activity 1n beating every one who was 
weaker, and leſs skilful than chemſc]ves. 
Philot. By your Diſcourſe you ſeem to 
miſtake the Matter ; and not to weigh 
things rightly. Tis not Superiority that 
theſe Gentlemen of Learningare ſo ſolicitous 
about ; *tis not Perſonal Advantage which 
they chiefly intend by their Reſervednelis : 
They have, no doubr, a more publick and 
generous Deſign: For you may obſerve, 
they uſually bear hardeſt upon thoſe of their 
own Order and Profefion; which is no+ 


thing 
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thing but a forced and politick Statelineſs : 
for the promoting of Knowledge in Others. * 


The youny Fry, whether you know it or 


not, muſt be held at a Diſtance, and kept ' 


under the Diſcipline of Contempt. If you 
give them any tolerable Quarter, you in- 
dulge them 1n their Idleneſs ; and ruin 
them to all Intents and Purpoſes. For who 


would be at the Trouble of Learning , *' 
when he finds his Ignorance is careſſed ; |: 


and that he is eaſie and acceptable enough 
in the Company of the belt Authors of the 
Town? But when you Brow-beat them, 


and Maul them, you make them Men for :' 


ever: for Vexatio dat intelletum; though 
they have no natural Mettle, yet if they are 
ſpurred and kicked they will mend their 
Pace, if they have any Feeling. Such rigo- 
rous Uſage will make them itudy Night 
and Day to get out of this ignominious Con- 
dition ; in hopes, that it may come to their 
own Turn to be Proud one Day. Take 
my Word for it, 'There is no ſuch Way to 
make a Scholar, as to keep him under while 
he is Young, or Unpreferred. 

Philal. Notwithitanding your Flouriſh, 
I can't perſwade my ſelf, that this Diſpen- 
ſation of Pride is ſo mighty uſeful as you 
pretend. T ſhould think ſuch an untoward 
Management of any Accompliſthment , 
ſhould rather diſcourage Others from at- 
tempting 
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; tempting ſuch dangerous Circumſtances- 
s, } IfSenſe and Learning are ſuch unſociable 
x | imperious Things, a good-natur'd Man 
x: | ought to take eſpecial Care not to improve 
u ; too faſt. He ought to keep down the 
1- Growth of his Reaſon, and curb his Intel- 
n leuals, when he finds them ready to out- 
o | ſtrip his Neighbours, I aſſure you, if I 

; was of your Opinion, and thought my ſelf 
; _near the Temptation to ſo much ill Hu- 
h mour, I would never look on a Book 
e i again, 


, Philot, Come, when you have ſaid all, 
xr + there isno keeping up the Credit of Learn- 
h : ing, without that which youcall a reſerved 
e © Behaviour, For if thoſe who are Eminent 
r | «this Way, ſhould condeſcend to thoſe Fa- 
,. | miliarities which you ſcem to deſire, the , 
t | HonouroftheirProteſſion would ſuffer much 


by it; if they ſhould converſe upon the Le- 
r vel, the Veneration which their Inferiours 
n have for them would quickly wear off: 
3 And if the Vulgar obſerved there was no 
> Diſtinction kept up amonglt the Men of 
Letters; they would ſuſpect there was no- 
thing extrordinary in any of them, Pray 
4 who are ſuppoſed to be the beit Judges of 
| | Learning, 'Thoſe who have it, or Others ? 
| {  Philal. No doubt, Thoſe who have 
It, 
, 


Phils: 


he. 
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| Philor, Thenif they ſeem to undervalue | 
it Themſelves, Is not this the Way to bring | 


it into a general diſ-repute ? I tell you once 


in, it the privileges of Merit are not in- * 
he fn _ go to wrack, Ifa *' 
Man who has digeſted all the Fathers, and | 
is ready to add himſelf to the Number, * 
ſhews any tolerable Countenance to one *' 
who has ſcarce rubbed through Ignatios, | 


and lets a pure Exgliſþ Divine go Cheek 
by Jole with him, the Commonwealth of 


Learning will grow almoſt as Contemp- : 
tible as that of the Pigmies; and be only ' 


fit to Write Romances upon, 

Philal. T ſhall not enquire how far this 
lofty Method may advance the Reputation 
of Learning ; but I am pretty ſure it's ns 
great Addition to theirs who ule it; for it 
only makesothers moreinquiſitive into their 
Detects, and more inclinable to Expoſe 
them. If they take them tardy, they endea- 
vour to humble them by way of Reprizal. 
Thoſe Slips and Miſmanagements are uſual- 
ly ridiculed and aggravated, when ſuch 
Perfons are guilty of them; which would 
be over-looked, or excuſed, in others 
of a more modeſt and affable Converſation. 
If they happen to be found inconſiſtent 
with themielves: It their _ of appear- 
ing (ingular puts them upon advancing Pa- 
radoxes,and proving them as Paradoxically. 
If 
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If a Preſumption upon their own Strength, 
and a Deſireof greater Triumph makes them 
venture too far into the Enemies Quarters, 
and take up a Poſt which they can't main- 
tain; they are uſually Laught ar tor their Fol- 
ly, and lefttoſhift tor themſelves: For Pride 
never has any Friends; and all Men are glad 
of a juſt Occaſion to leflon his Reputation 
who makes ſuch an ill-natured Uſe of it. 

Philot. 1 conceive you harp a little too 
much upon one String : Do you think the 
inferiour Clergy, for whom you are now 
pleading, arediſcouraged by none but thoſe 
of their own Profeſſion ? 

Philal. No, I grant there is another Sort 
of People who uſe them with Negle& 
enough : But then they are ſomewhat 
more to be excuſed. They have not ſuch 
fair Opportunitieste underlitand the juit Pre- 
tencesof a liberal Education, and a Religious 
Employment. 'They are apt to fall under 
unfortunate Hands in their Minority : The 
Vanity of their Parents, and the Knavery of 
Flatterers, often gives them a wrong No- 
tion of themſelves; and makes them admire 
nothing but Wealth and Greatneſs ; and 
think no Condition deſerves Regard but 
that which reſembles their own. Beſides, 
theirNegleC looks leſs unaccountable by rea- 
{on oftheirQuality;and theirBreeding makes 
their Pride fit more decently upon them. 
They 
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They uſually Contemn with a better Grace 
than others : For there is a great deal of 
Art and Myſtery mm Pride, to manage ir 
handſomely : A Man might almoſt as ſoon 
learn a Trade: Andif we obſerve, we ſhall 
find that thoſe who were nor brought up to 
it, ſeldom prove their Crafts-maſter ; or 
praQtiſe withany ſort of Addreſs, To which 
I may add, That ſuch Perſons are uſuall 
willing to'pay for their Imperiouſneſs; fo 
that a Man is not made a Fool for nothing. 
But when this lofty Humour is clumſily and 
inartificially managed, when it's affetted 
by thoſe of a ſelt-denying and mortified 
Profeſſion ; and who get their Living by 
declaiming againſt it : When it's taken up 
by Men of Senſe, who may well be expe&- 
ed to ſee through the Folly of this Vice; 
and who generally have not thoſe Pretences 
of a byaſſed Education to miſguide them : 
Eſpecially when they play it upon Perſons 
of their own Order, who were Born and 
Bred to as fair ExpeCtations of Regard as 
themſelves; and are ſometimes their Inferi- 
ours in nothing ſo much as in Succeſs ; This 
is ſucha ſingular Practice, that I had rather 
leave it undeſcribed, than be torced to give 
it it's proper Character, 

Philot. I believe you will be willing to 
abate, if not to retrat your Cenfure, when 
you conſider that thele Gentlemen of the 

Gown, 
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Gown, whom you think roo much depref- 
ed, are many of them Curates: And is it 
not very reaſonable there ſhould be a Di- 
ſtance obſerved between Maiters and Ser- 
vants? It you confound theſe rwo Relati- 
ons by laviſh and indiſcreet Familarities, 
you dettroy the Reſpect ; and by degrees, 
the very Notion of Superiority, It there is 
not a due Homage Paid in Converſation, 
thoſe who are in a Stare of Subjettion, will 
neither know their Condition, nor their 
Duty : They will be apt to torget they 
hold by a ſervile Tenure ; and think them- 
ſelves enfranchiſed from all manner of Suit 
and Service. Beſides, it the Parſon ſhould 
uſe his Curate with that Freedom which you 
infinuate, as if there was neither Depen- 
dence nor Obligation between them ; thts 
might be of very ill Example to the Pariſh, 
and make all other Servants challenge the 
ſame Liberty ; and grow pert upon ther 
Maſters : And when this Sawcinels became 
mverſal, as it'slikely it might do 1in a ſhort 
time, what leſs Miſchief could be expected 
from 1t, than an old Scy:hian Rebellion ? 
Philal. I confeſs, I was not aware the 
Being of Government depended ſo much 
pon the Diſtinction between Rettor and 
-urate; and that if themodern Way of Di- 
tance and Subordination was not kept up, 
e muſt prelently return ro Hebs's State of 
D Na- 
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Nature. If a Curate be ſuch a dangerous 
thing, that a little Civil Uſage to him is rea» 
dy to make the World fall about our Ears, 
T wonder why ſo many of them are ſuffer. 
ed. Now without railing the Poſſe Comita« 
£165, if the Pluralijfs would but do their beſt 
to ſuppreſs them,theirNumber might quick- 
ly be fo retrenched, 'that they would not 
be 1n the leaſt Formidable. Bur you ſeem 
toargue all this while upon a wrong Princi- 
ple ; you take it for granted, that Curates 
are Servants; Now it this proves a Mi- 
ſtake, you will own they may be treated 
with a little more Freedom, without any 
Danger to Authority. , 
Philot, Who doubts their being Ser- 
vants ? 
Philal. 1 do; and for very good Rea 
ſons. | 
Philot. See how a Man may be miſtaken! 
I thought the Engliſþ of Curate, had beer 
an Eccleſiaſtical Hireling. 


Philal. No ſuch matter; the proper Im$ 


port of the' Word ſignifies, One who h: 
the Cure of Souls: Therefore in France, al 
Parcchial Prieſts are called Curates ; 
they are likewiſe in our Rubrick and Com 
mon-Prayer. 

Philot. I find then there lies no Servituc 
in the Name; fo that it mult be either the 
Deputation, or Salary. which they u__ 
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from the Inſtituted Prieſt, which finksthem 
into this Condition. 

Philal. That there 1s no Servitnde in ei- 
ther of theſe, I am ready to make good. 
1. Not in theOffice: And RY I mult crave 
Leave to ask you a few Queſtions. 

Philot. Take your own Method. 

Philal. What in your Apprehenſion 1s a 
Curate's Employment? 

Philor. To ſerve God in the Publick Of- 
fices of Religion ; and to take Care of the 
Far. 

Philal. Then he is not entertained to 
ſerve the ReCtor. 

Philot. Goon. 

Ph1ilal. Ta the next place, I deſire to 
know whether Authority is not Eſſential to 
a Maſter ? 

Philot. Who queſtions it ? 

. Philal, Has the Curate his Authority to 


Preach, and Adminiſter the Sacrameats, 


from the Reftor ? | 

Philot.-No; from'the Biſhop. 

Philal. May not a Maſter turn away his 
Servants when he pleaſes? : 

Philot. I think fo. | | 

Philal. But the Reftor has no Power to 
remove the Curarte, after he is Licenſed and 
Fixed by the Biſhop. Toſum up the Evi- 


4 dence therefore; if the Curate was not en- 


tertained to wait upon the Reftor, nor has 
D 2 his 
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his Authority from him, nor can be re- 


moved from his Employment, I think ir is } 


pretty plain, he is none of his Servant, 

Philot. Well; but does not the Parſon 
make Choice of him, and Pay him ? 

Pvilal, Don't a Corporation chooſe a 
Mayor ? 

Philot. What then? 

Philal, Pray whoſe Servant is he after his 
EleCtion ? 

Philot. None but the King's, that I 
know of : But you have not aniwered the 
later Part of my Objettion, about his being 
paid by the ReCtor. 

Philal. If you had not called for my An- 
ſwer, I had waved it for your fake; be- 
cauſe I think your ObjeQtion borders ſome- 
what upon Treaſon. 

Philot. How ſo? 

Philal. Why ; Is it not of kin to Trea- 
ſon to ſay, the Subjets are Maſters over 
the Supreme Authority ? 

Philot. It Nonſenſe will not excuſe a 
Man, I think it is. 

Philal. But your Argument proves the 
os Servant to the People. 

Philot, How ? 


| 


| 


| 
| 


: 


LEY 


Philal. Becauſe they oy. him Taxes 
and that among other Reaſons, by way 0 
Acknowledgment of the Benefits of hisGc 


vernment ; and that they may ſhew _— 
elves 
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ſelves willing, if it was in their Power, to 


{ requite him for his Care of the State. 


Philot. Pray why ſo much Concern to 
prove Curates no Servants ? 

Philal. Becauſe I am willing to reſcue 
them from that Contempt which they will 
certainly fall into, as long as they paſs un- 
der this Notion: Which conlidering the 


{ Number of Perſons Officiating this Way, 
{ mult be very Prejudicial to Religion, Be- 


ſides, 1t makes ſome Perſons, who are fit 
to do the Church Service, ſuſpend them- 
ſelves: and ſhew their Prieſthood only by 
their Habit, rather than ſerve God under 
ſ{uch uncreditable Circumſtances; And for 
the ſame Reaſon, Others are tempted to 
grow too fond of a Preſentation ; and 
chooſe rather to Court it by Flattery, or 
other indirect Pratices, than be condem- 
ned to the ſervile Conditian of a Curate. 
For l#t me tell you, it isno ordinary piece 
of Self-Denial, for a Man of a generous Edu- 
cation, who has been trained up all along 
to Freedom and good Uſage, to be degra- 
ded in his Manhood, when the Mind is 
molt in Love with Liberty, and to enter 
upon Buſineſs with Marks of Diſadvantage, 
When he (tands mot in need of Reputation. 
To my thinking, this is a very diſcourag- 
ing and prepolterqus Way of Educating 
the Clergy. If a Man muſt go to Service, 

D 3 he 
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he had better begin with it as they do in 
Trades, and not be Maſter at firſt, and 
then be forced to turn Apprentice, or Jour- | 
ny-man afterwards. Of ſuch ill conſe- 
quence it 1s tomiſcall Things; and as Plato 
obſerves, That an Alteration of the Notes in 
Muſick 1s apt to produce an Innovation in 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of a Country: So | 
by changing the Names of Offices for Others | 
of leſs Repute, we change the Uſes and 
Deſigns of them; and make them leſs Satis- | 


—— 


fatory to thoſe engaged, and leſs Servicea- | 
ble to the Publick, than they would have 
been if the Character of their Inſtitution had 
been kept up. 

Philot. Granting at preſent what you 
ſay to be true, yet a Curate ſeems to lie un- 
der another Diſadvantage ; which makes 
him conſidered with Abatement. 

Philal, What is that ? 

Philot, Why, People are apt to Fancy, | 
that it is the Want either of Parts or Con- 
du, which keeps him without a Patron. 

Philal. 1f People think ſo, I am ſorry 
their Senſe and Charity 1s no greater ; for 
if they examined Things fairly, they would 
find thatthe being a Curate is no Argument 
of a Man's Infignitticancy ; nor any juſt Ble- 
miſh to his Reputation. For it is often the 
Integrity and generous Temper of his Mind, 
Which hinders him from a better Proviſion; 

it 
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it is becauſe he will not flatter the Pride of 
Some, nor keep pace with the Bigotry of 
Others; becauſe he will neither court Great- 
neſs nor FaQtion ; nor make himſelf Popu- 
lar to the Diſadvantage of his Audience, 
Becauſe he cannot digelt a Simoniacal Con- 
tra& ; nor charge through Perjury with the 
Courage of an Evidezce, In ſhort; it is his 
plain and impartial dealing with the Peo- 
ple, his Reſolution to preſerve the Decency 
of his Character, and the Innocence of his 
Conſcience, which bars his Promotion : So 
that if he was Mean enough to Complain, 
he might have the Satisfa&tion to apply this 
Sentence of Tully tro himſelf, Non nos vitts 
ſed virtutes afflixerunt, 

Philot, What a broad Inmendo is here up- 
on the Beneficed Clergy ? 

Philal. I am glad you have given me an 
Opportunity of Explaining my felt. My 
meaning is not, That thoſe who are poſleſſed 
of Livings, have gained them by ſuch indi- 
rect Courſes: God forbid ! I only fay, 
That all Mean are not fo luck as to have the 
Offer of fair Conditions; and thoſe who 
have not, muſt be Curates if they will be 
honeſt; orelſe lay by the Uſe of their Prielt- 
hood ; which I am afraid is not very ac- 
countable. 

Philot, T confeſs you have brought your 
ſelf off well enough : But now I think on't, 

D 4 you 
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you muſt try to maintain the Liberty of 
your Curate a little more convincingly. 
For ſome fay, there lies Preſcription and 
immemorial Cuſtom againſt it; and then 
you know he is a Servant by Common Law. 

Philal, Not at all; For as we are lately 
told by a great Lawyer, Preſcription is good 
for nothing where there are any Records 
to the contrary. 

Philot. What Records can you produce? 

Philal. Why, to mention no more, the 
18th of the Apoſtles Canons, and the 8orh 
of the Council of El:beris, are, I think, con- 
ſiderable Evidence ; the firſt of which, for- 
bids the Ordaining of thoſe who had Mar- 
ried a Servant; and the other, excludes 
manumized Perſons, while their Patrons 
were Living, from the Prieſthood. 

Philot. Say you ſo? Then I fancy thoſe 


who drew up Queen Elizabeth's InjunQti- | 


ons, knew nothing of this Piece of Antiqui- 
ty you mention. 

Philal. Your Reaſon ? 

Philor. Becauſe by thoſe InjunCtions, a 
Clergy-man could not lawfully Marry till 
he had goneand made his Complaint againſt 
Celibacy, before two Juſtices of the Peace ; 
and gained their Conſent, and the good Will 
of the Maſter, or Miſtreſs where the Damſel 
ſerved. © | 


Philal. 


— 
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'  Philal. And then 1 ſuppoſe, it he could 


not prevail by his Rherorick , they gave 
him a warrant to Diſtrein. 

Philot. Or poſſibly, it he courted in for- 
ma pauperis, they aſſigned him a Wife gratis 
out of an Hoſpital. 

Philal. Upon my Word, this Order, 
take it which Way you will, has a ſingular 
Aſpe&; and looks as if it intended to put 
the Clergy in Mind, that they ought not 
to aſpire above an Abizail. Certainly, Dif- 
cretion and Merit ran very low in the 
Church at that Time ; or elſe, ſome Peo- 
ple were willing to make the Nation believe 
ſo. But to return to the Canons ; the De- 
ſign of which was to Secure the Reputation 
of the Clergy ; but according to the modern 
Opinion, this Proviſion ſignihes nothing ; 
forifa Man muſt go to Service after heis in 
Orders, had henot as good do it before? In 

your Senſe, he often only changes his Lay 
tor an Eccleſiaſtical Maſter ; which ſome- 
times might be ſo far from an Advantage, 
that it would make the Servitude the more 
uneaſie; by being ſubjeted to One, no 
more than Equal to himſelf, 

Philot. 1 grant you ; in the Primitive 
Times, the Advantage of Prieſthood was 
equally ſhared among all the Order ; and 
none of that Character had any Superiority 
over another. For then the Revenues = 
re 
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the Church conſiſted only in the voluntary | 


Offerings of the People ; which were all 
depoſited with the Biſhop ; who. afligned 
every one his reſpeQive Portion ; fo that 
no Prieſt had any Dependence upon Ano- 
ther for his Maintenance : But now the 
Caſe is otherwiſe; and a Man ought to be 
Subje&t to him that Supports him. 

Philal. *Tis ſomewhat bard, that the 
bare Alteration of the Church Revenues, 
ſhould make ſo wide a Difference, between 
thoſe who were Equal before ; that a Man 
muſt loſe his Freedom only for want of a 


Preſentation ; and be made a Servant be- | 


cauſe he doth not take Tithes ; though he 
has as much ſpiritual Authority as if he did : 
But I perceive, you think there is no Con- 
fideration equivalent to a little Money ; 
and that he who receives it mult be no lon- 
ger at his own Diſpoſal; though he makes 
never {0 valuable a Return, Since there- 
fore, you inſiſt ſo much upon Maintenance, 
what if it appearsthat the Curate maintains 
the Parſon ? 

Philot, That would be ſtrange indeed. 

Philal. To what End were the Church 
Revenues intended ? 

Philot. To keep up the Worſhip of God. 

Philal. Which Way ? © 

Philot. By \ctling a competent Mainte- 
nance upon the Miniſters of Religion, that 
| they 
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they may be in the better Capacity to diſ- 
charge their Office ; and not be obliged 
to loſe their Time, and leflen their Chara- 
ter, by engagingin Laborious or Mechani- 
cal Employments. | 

Philal. By your Arguing there ſhould 
be ſomething tor them to do. 

Philot. Yes they are to take Care of that 
PrecinCt to which their Endowment 1s an- 
nex'd. 

Philal. T hope you don't mean, not to 
come at 1t. 

Philot. | mean, they are to take Care 
of the Performance of the Dutics of their 
Office. 

Philal. Then ought not he to have the 
Revenues, who Performs theſe Duties ? 

Philor, Tam not willing to grant that. 

Philal. Have a care of denying the Con- 
cluſion; you grant, the Revenues of the 
Church weredeligned for the Support of 
the Clergy. 

Philot. Yes. : 

Philal. Of what Clergy ? Thoſe who 
live many Miles diſtant from the Pre- 
miſes ? 

Philot. No; Pm afraid they were in- 
tended for thoſe who live upon the Place ; 
otherwiſe , methinks Endowments are a 
very ſlender Proviſion for the Benefit of the 


Pariſh. 
Philal. 
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Philal. Then if the Curate does all the 
Work, ought he not to have the Reward 
for his Pains? In ſhort, either heis qualified 
to undertake the Pariſh or not ; if not 
with what Sincerity can he be employed * 
If he is qualified, why is he barred the Pro- 
fit, when he only performs the Conditions 
upon which they were ſettled ; when none 
but himſelf anſwers the Deſign they were 
intended for ? To ſpeak properly, the Re- 
Qtor ſeems to live out of the Labours of an- 
other ; He is maintained by the Perquilites 
of the Curate's Office; and therefore is in 
effe&, but a kind of Penſioner to him. 

Philo. 1 fee, you are an everlaſting Le- 
veller; you won't allow any Encourage- 
ment to extraordinary Induſtry and Me- 
rit. 

Philal, You miſtake me. I would have 
the beſt Men, have the beſt Livings ; but 
then before we go to doubling of Prefer- 
ments, poſhbly it were not amiſs to ex- 
amine, whether the number of Benefices 
exceeds the Perſons who are capable of 
them. Let us firit examine, whether they 
will hold out one a piece; and when every 
-Man has One, then the ſupernumerary 
Livings may be divided amongſt thoſe who 
are moſt Deſerving. 

Philor. In good time ; when its likely 
there will be none left! Now, do you Ima- 
g10C 


Be- 
ſides, We may obſerve, that Hereſie and 
Schiſm were very ſucceſsfully Combared 
before Unions, Diſpenſations, and Conſo- 
lidations were heard of. If you Conſult 
Father Pa«/s Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent, ('p. 216.) he will inform you, that 
Non-reſidence and Pluralities are Things of 
no very Primitive Eſtabliſhment. I con- 
feſs, ſome of the Lay-managers of our Re- 
formation have not been over-kind to the 
Church; ſo that Afﬀairs are not in ſo good 
a Poſture as they might have been: Bur 
God be thanked, there is ſtill ſome Provi- 
fon left for the Ornament and Defence of 
Religion. 

Philor, What Proviſion do you mean ? 

Philal. Why, to ſpeak to your Cale; 
there are Dignities to which thoſe Gentle- 
men who are prepared to engage in the 
Controverſie, have a good Right: And 
with ſubmiſſon to better Judgments, I think 
it would notbe amiſs, ifall dignified Perſons 
held their Preferments by a new Tenure? 

Philot. What Tenure ? 

Philal. By Knights Service; purſuant to 
which, they ſhould be obliged to _ 
their 
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their Pens in the Cauſe, whenever their 
Superiours required them; to appear in 
the Field upon an Invaſion, withtheir Q«0- 
74; and in ſhort, ro Maintain any Poſt that 
ſhall be affigned, 

Philot. What if a Man has not a Mind 
to Quarrel, muſt he be turn'd out of his 
Dignity for being of a peaceable Diſpoſition? 

hilal. Thoſe peaceable Men you ſpeak 
of, are none of the moſt uſeful in a time of 
War; and therefore a ſmaller Gratification 
fhould content them. However, I don't 
pretend to make good any general Rules ; 
for there may be other Qualifications Equt 
ralcnt to Writing, 2 

Philor. What it they are diſabled by Age? 

Philal, Then they ſhould be continued 
for their paſt Services. 

Philo. Truly, this is a good probable Ex- 
pedient to keep the Church Militia in Dif 
cipline; and might for ought I know, ve- 
ry much improve the zoble Science of Con- 
zroverſie, But to turnto theOld Argument; 
it you intend tobring me over to your Opi- 
nion of the Curate, you muſtclear the bu- 
ſineſs of his Salary a little better; for I am 
afraid, where he has his Money, he ought 
to own he has his Maſter too. 

Philal, T confeſs there would be a great 
deal in what you ſay, if the ReQor had the 
Right of Coinage. If the Money had his 

Image 
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Image and Superſcription upon it, the Cu- 
rat's taking it for Currant, would conclude 
him under his Juriſdition : But that the 
bare receiving a Sum ſhould fink a Man in- 
to a ſervile State, 1s paſt my Comprehenſi- 
on. For conſidering that Money is a Thing 
of ſuch Quality, and ſovereign Sway in the 
World, one would imagine 1t ſhould bring 
Power and Reputation along with it; and 
rather enlarge, then abridge a Man's Liber- 
ty by receiving it. And to mention nothing 
arther, the Nature of the Contra& be- 
tween the ReQtor and Curate, is ſufficient 
to give you Satisfaction ;* for there, as has 
been obſerved, the Curate undertakes nv 
other Employment, but the Inſtruction 
and Government of the Pariſh. There is 
no Attendance upon the Parſon, no running 
upon his Errands, nor SubjeCtion to his Hu- 
mour indented for. 

Philot. Methinks it is a little hard, a 
Curatemuſt not be called a Servant, as well 
as aCook-or a Footman ; ſince he has 
Wages as. much as the other. 

Philal. Poſſibly not always fo much nei- 
ther; but waving that, if you had remem- 
bred whatlT urged to you before, this Ob- 
jection would have been no Difficulty. 

Philot. What was that ? 

Philal, Why, that the Curate is to wait 
upon none but God Almighty ;. That the 
Manage 
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Manage of hisEmploymentisnot preſcribed 
by the ReCtor ; but by the Rubrick and 
Conſtitutions of the Church ; And that he 
is not removeable at Pleaſure. I ſuppoſe 
by this time, - you apprehend there is a 
Difference between him and a Footman ; or 
a Steward either. 

Philot. Well ! Notwithſtanding your 
ſubtlety, this Notion of Wages ſticks in 
my Stomach ſtil]. 

Philal. 1 wonder the glitter of a little 
Money ſhould dazle your Eyes at that rate, 
that you cannor ſee fo plain a DiſtinQtion, 
You don't ſeem to underſtand Commerce, 
if you think that ſomething of Authority 
and Dominion 1s alway given in Exchange 
for Money. Now I am of Drogenes his 
Mind, and believe it poſſible for one to buy 
a Maſter, as well as a Servant. 

Philot. As how ? 


Philal. Why, for the purpoſe; if a Per- 5 
ſon of Twenty One puts himſelf Apprentice | 


PET REID _ 


toanother, you know this is ſeldom done | 


without Charge: Now what does a Man 


do in this Caſe, but purchaſe his SubjeRion, * 


and hire himſelfa Drubbing upon occaſion? | 


To give one Inftancemore, When a Wo- 
man of Fortune Marries a Man with No- 
thing, does ſhe not give-him Meat, Drink, 
and Wages to Govern her? And to end this 
Diſpute, you know, Phyſicians, and Laws 


yers, } 


_ 
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yers, and Judges, have Fees, or Wages, 
either £iven, or aſſhgned them by Law,with- 
out being thought Servants to thole they are 
concerned with; Now, what Reaſon is 
there a Curate ſhould have worſe Luck 
with his Mony than other People ? 

Philot. To deal plainly ; T ſuppoſe it is 
becauſe he does not get enough of it. If his 
Fees were as conſiderable as any of thoſe 
Gentlemen you ſpeak of, I queſtion not but 
his Office would be much more Reputable; 

Philal, Well gueſſed; and therefore what 
Character dothey deferve who Contine him 
to this ſcandalous Pittance? I believe you can 
ſcarcely name any fort of Injuſtice,which has 
a more malignant Influence upon Religion, 
than this Oppreſſion of Curates. 

* Philot. Why fo Tragical ? | 

* Philal.Becauſetheir Poverty expoles them 

to Contempt; which renders their Inſtru- 

{ctions inſignificant : and which 1s worſe, 
makes them leſs Conſiderablein themſelves, 
as well as in the Opinion of others. 

Philot. T hope Poverty is no Crime. 

4 Philal, No;butit'saſcurvy Temptation; 
eſpecially to thoſe who have lived treely, 
and been bred to better Expectations: For 
when a Man finds his Hopes diſappointed, 
himſelf unſupported, and ropp'd upon by 
Ferſons of meaner Pretences and Employ- 
ments; this is apt to pall his Spirits, and 
E, check 
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check the Courage of his Thoughts; ſo that } | 
his Compoſitions and Fortune will ſeem to || | 
be much of apiece. ( 
Philot. T thought ſtrait Circumſtances 
had been none of the worſt Promoters of Þ ] 
Learning; according to the old Saying, Iz} t 
genii largitor Venter. 
Philal. T grant there is ſome Truth in- | ( 
your Obſervation ; and that it is Want which 
* oftenreconcilesMen to Labour and Letters ; 
but this is at their firſt ſetting out ; when e 
though they have not gained their Point, ff ti 
yet they are full of Hopes ; which pricks}| F 
them on, and puts them upon their utmolt.F in 
But after they are once qualified for Suc-J (j; 
ceſs, and find their Induſtry diſcouraged, Se 
this makes them ſink in the Socket, and ret} A 
away their Strength and Spirits; ſo thatf w 
either out of Impotence, or Diſguſt, orff w 
Deſpair, they give over the fruitleſs Pur co 
ſuit; and ſeldom make any generous At4&ij 
tempt ever after. ?Tis true, there are ſome ter 
hardy Souls that won't be beaten off by lf the 
—_ ; but theſe are very rarely to be met} Or 
with. | 
Philot. Then you think there would bqyoa 
a {trange Improvement in the unbeneficeQRe 
Clergy, if they had a better Salary. 
Ph1lal. Yes; I think they would havqOp 
more Books, and more Learning, and mor@Prec 
Credit. 'They would not be fo _ con 
iged 


——. 
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liged to improper Compliances; nor fo lia« 
bl: to ſeveral other Miſcarriages in their 
Conduct, 

Philot. By your Diſcourſe, the ſlender 
Proviſion which is made for them, ſhould 
be very Criminal. 

Philal. Doubtleſs ſo it is. For pray con» 
ſider. 

Philot. Pray beas Brief as you can. 

Philal. IT fay then, for a Clergy-Man to 
enrich himſelt by the Labour and Neceſſh- 
ties of One of his own Order, and make his 
Figureout of the Church, without perform- 


| ing the Services required, is a direCt tran- 
"8 flating the Holy Revenues to a Foreign and 


Secular Uſe; and conſequently, beſidesather 
—_ is no better than Sacrilege ; 
which is a very uncanonical Sin: And unleſs 
we are very much in the dark, will be ac- 
counted for afterwards. In ſhort, this pra- 
Qtice has been the main ground of the Con- 


4 tempt of the Clergy ; making one Parr of 


them grow Cheap by their Poverty, andthe 


q Other by their Covetouſneſs. 


Philor, Pray, what Allowance would 


$you oblige the ReQor to, if you had the 
4 Regulation of that Aﬀair ? 


hilal, To ſpeak within Compaſs, inmy 


havgOpinion the Curate ought to have half the 


no 


Profits, let the value of them be never ſo 


by conſiderable; for if the Parſon has the other 
1ge0 


E 3 Moiety 
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Moiety for doing nothing, I think he has 
no reaſon to Complain. But if the Living 
be Small, then he that ſupplies it, ſhould 
have two Thirds aſſigned him ; becauſe he 
cannot be decently Supported under that 
Proportion. 

Philot. Well, I am not diſpoſed to exa- 
mine that Matter any farther. But I be- 
ſcech you, what 1s all this to the Buſineſs of 
Pride? I think your Zeal for the Curates 
has tranſported you a little out of your 
SubjeEt. 

Philal. No ſuch matter; for it is gene- 
rally nothing but Ambition which makes 
Men Covetous and Mean : Beſides, if it is 
a Digreſſon, it is a very ſeaſonable one. 
However, Iam willing to take my leave of 
this Part of the Argument ; therefore, if 
you pleaſe, wewill call anew Cauſe, 

Philor. I think it beſt to Adjourn at pre- 
ſent; and when we meet again, I will ven- 
ture the other Bruſh with you. 

Philal. Till then Farewel. 
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A SECOND 


CONFERENCE 
BEIWEEN 
Philotimus and Philaletbes. 


Philal, ELL met! I am glad the 
Opportunity you ment1- 
oned is ſoquickly returned. 


Philot. So am 1; and therefore if you 
pleaſe, without any further Ceremony, let 
us purſue the Argument we were lait upon. 

Philal, With all my Heart,and ſince ( as 
has been ſhewed ) Learning and Concett, 
make ſo odd a Figure; let us proceed to 
examine the Pretences of Nobility, for I 
am afraid the Vulgar Notion of it 15 ſcrew- 
ed ſomewhat too high, and that it has not 
Ballaſt enough to carry all the Sail which is 
commonly made out. 

Philot, I muſt tell you, you are upon a 
touchy Point, and therefore I hope you will 
treat {onice a Subject as this is with propor- 
tionable Caution, 
 Philal. T am ſenſible of what you fay, 


and ſhall manage my Enquiry with all the 
E 3 Fair- 
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Fairneſs and Decency, the free Diſcuſſion 
of the Queſtion will allow. To begin, you 
know all Men were equally Noble, or, if 
you will, equally Plebeian at firſt : Now I 
would gladly underſtand how they came to 
be ſo much Diſtinguiſhed afterwards, for 
there are different Reaſons aſſigned. 

.Philot. T ſuppoſe the Diltinftions you 
mentioned were founded upon extraordi- 
nary Performances, and won at the Expence 
of Induſtry and Merit: For how can you 
imagine any Perſons ſhould Emerge out of 
the common Maſs of Mankind, unleſs by 
the Advantages of Capacity, Labour, and 
Reſolution ? Their mounting, argues that 
Fire wasthe ruling Element intheir Compo- 
ſition ; and that they were of a more vigo- 
rous and enterprizing Spirit than their 
Neighbours, 

Philal. Tam willing to ſuppoſe with you, 
that they made a generous Uſe of theſe Ad- 
vantages, and employed them for the Be- 
nefit of Mankind ; being as remarkable for 
their Juſtice, Fidelity, and good Humour, 
as for their Conduct and Courage; and 
therefore I-am not willing to believe the 
Account which ſome pretend to give con- 
cerning the Original of Nobility. 

Philot, What is that ? 

Philal, They will tell you that it has 
been often founded upon Rapine and In- 

| juſtice. 
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juſtice. It ſeems they have obſerved out 
of Thacydides, that in ancient Times it was 
counted an Heroick Atchievement to Plun- 
der luſtily; and he was a Man of the beſt 

ity, who was able to Steal moſt Cattle. 
Theſe Nimroas (ſay they) grew great by 
the Strength of their Limbs and their Viices, 
m_—_ their Murthers upon their Shields, 
and HeQtored all the Little and Peaceable 
People into Peaſantry. 

Philot. This looks ſo like a Chimerical 
and Ill-natur'd Opinion, that I ſhall not do 
it the Honour of a Confutation, 

Philal. T have noExceptions to your Re- 
ſeatment ; but to go on, for the more di- 
{tin& Conſideration of the Argument, we 
will divide Nobility intotwo Kinds, Here. 
ditary, and Acquired, The firſt is tranſ- 
mitted to us from our Anceſtors, the other 
is immediately conferred by the Favour of 
the Prince. 

Philot. Proceed upon the ſeveral Parts of 
your Diviſion. 

Philal. 1. Then, Hereditary Nobility 
ſeems no juſt Ground for a high Opinion, 
becauſe it is borrowed. Thoſe great Att 
ons which we had no Share in, cannot pro- 
perly be any Part of our Commendation, 
eſpecially if we want Abilitics to imitate 
them. *Tis true, they ouglit to be taken 


notice of by others for the Encouragement 
| E 4 of 
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of Virtue, and the Ornament of Society. 
But then he that depends wholly upon the 
Worth of Others, ought to con{ider that he 
has but the Honour of an Image, and is 
Worſhiped not for his own ſake, but up- 
on the Account of what he Repreſents. To 
be plain; it is align a Man is very Poor, 
when he has nothing of his own to appear 
in; butis forced to patch up his Figure with 
the Relicks of the Dead, and rifle Tomb- 
Stones and Monuments tor Reputation. 
Philot. Notwithſtanding your Rallying, 
T cannot conceive what Crime it is to Pot- 
{eſs the Inheritance of our Forefathers. Now 
Honour is part of their Eſtate, which was 
raiſed on purpoſe that we might be the bet- 
ter for it. And ſince their Children were 
the Occaſion of their Merit,and puſhed them 
on to generons Undertakings, ought they 
not to ſhare in the Glory of the Succeſs? 
Pi1ilal. Yes. But it ſhould be managed 
with great Modeity, becauſe though an 
honourable Title may be conveyed to Po- 
ſterity ; yet the ennobling Qualities, which 
are the Soul of Greatneſs, are a {fort of In- 
communicable Perfections, and cannot be 
transferred. Indeed, if a Man could Be- 
queath his Virtues by Will, and ettle his 
Senſe, and Learning, and Reſolution, upon 
his Children, as certainly as he can his 
Lands, a brave Anceſtor would be a migh- 
ry Privilege, Phulot. 
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Philot. T hope thoſe fineQualities are not 
fo Incommunicable as you ſuppoſe ; for me- 
thinks, there is a Je ze ſcay quot, in Perſons 
well Born : there 1s a peculiar Nobleneſs of 
Temper in them, their Converſation is 
inimitably Graceful, and a Man may di- 
ſtinguiſh their Quality by the Air of their 
Faces. 

Philal. T wiſh that Spirit of Honour and 
Bravery you mention, was inſeparable to 
their Quality ; but it is too plain that great 
Minds, and great Fortunes don't always go 
together ; however, I grant there is ſome 
Truth in your Obſervation, but am afraid 
the Diſtin&tion does not always ſpring from 
the Cauſe you aſſhgn. For by the Grace- 
fulneſs of Converſation, I ſuppoſe you mean 
a decent Aſſurance, and an Addreſs in the 
Modes, and Geſtures of Salutation, Now 
theſe are pretty Accompliſhments I contels, 
and recommend a Man to Company with 
ſome Advantage ; bur then they are ealily 
gained by Cuſtom and Education, and 
therefore we need not fetch them ex Tr4- 
duce, And moreover, theſe little Formali- 
ties are often magnified beyond all Senſe 
and Reaſon; And ſome People are io Fan- 
taſtically fond of them, as 1t they were the 
top Perfections of Humane Nature. ; and 
that it were in reality a more valuable and 
gentile Quality to Drels well, and _ 

nas- 
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in his Head, than in his Heels. 
Philot. I think ſo too, but you have not 
anſwered the whole, 

Philal. True! Your Air wasomitted : Now 
if this was a conſtant Privilege of Birth, 
which you know it is not, yet in this deceit- 
ful Age of ours, there is no Arguing from 
an Out-ſide. Beſides, I doubt this Advan- 
tage is ſometimes the effect of a Slothful and 
Effteminate Life, When Men will Attempt 
nothing either in the Field, or in their Clo- 
ſets : When they will neither trouble them- 
ſelves with Thinking, nor endure to be ex- 
poſed to the Weather: This Nicenels, 
though it renders them Inſignificant to the 

eat Purpoſes of Life, yet it Poliſhes their 
omplexion, and makes their Spirits ſeem 
more moving and tranſparent. Sometime 
this Sprightlineſs and Grandure of Face, is 
Painted by Flattery ; for when Men are 
once made to believe they are very Conſt» 
derable, they are preſently for trying to 
Write the Inſcription of their Quality upon 
their Forehead. Now Conceit, when it is 
Corretted with a Mixture of Gravity, . an 
admis 
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admirable Waſh, and will make one look as 
Wiſe, and as Great as you would wiſh. 

Philot, This Grandure of Face as you call 
it, may poſſibly be explainid upon kinder 
Principles ; for I am apt to believe that a 
quick Senſe of Honour, a Conſciouſneſs of 
Worth, an Elevation of Thought, will 
ſometimes break out into a Luttre, and 
make the great Soul ſparkle in a Man's 
Eyes. 

Philal. I cannot deny what you ſay, and 
. therefore the beſt Con(truCtion ought to be 
made, where the known Character of the; 
Perſon does not diſallow it. 

Philot. T ſee you can be fair when you 
liſt, therefore I {hall venture to go on with 
you to another Advantage of Nobility, 
viz, Antiquity. Now to begin in your own 
way, Don'tyou think it is a great Addition 
toones Birth,to ſtand at the bottom of a lon 
Parchment Pedigree, and be ſome Yards 
removed from the firſt Eſcutcheon ? Is not 
that Family ſubſtantially Built which can 
ſtand the Shock of Time, and hold out 
againſt all Varieties of Accidents? How ge- 
nerous muſt that Blood be, which has been 
ſo long Refining, and rug through the 
Channels of Honour for ſo many Ages, 
where it is ſometimes as hard to come to the 
Plebeian Fountain, as to find out the Head 
of Nilus ? 

Philal. 
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Philal. Not ſo hard neither; For if you go 
but one Inch farther than the Gentleman at 
the Top you ſpoke of, it is ten to one but 
you take old Goodman, &c. by the Lea- 
thern Breeches. And as for the Antiquit 
of a Family, though it looks prettily at fir 
ſight, yet 1 fear it will abate upon Exami- 
nation. 

Philot. Pray try your $kill upon it, for I 
am not of your Mind. 

 Philal. Then to deal plainly with you, I 
' conceive the Antiquity you talk of, 1s com- - 
monly nothing but ancient Wealth ; and 
theretore the chief Commendation of this 
Privilege conſiſts in the long continued Fru:- 
gality of the Family ; who after they were 
once poſſeſſed of an Eſtate, had the Difcre- 
tion to keep it. 

Philot. Is it nothing then for a Man's An- 
ceſtors to have lived in Reputation, and to 
have had Intereſt and Command 1n their 
Country, for ſo many Generations ? 

Fhilal, 1 ſuppoſe the Expliſh of all this is 
no more than that they have hved in good 
Nouſes, Eat and Drank better, and born 
higher Oſhices than thoſe who have want- 
eta Fortvne, Now Money, and a mode- 
ate Share of Senſe, will furniſh apy Man 
wth all thee Advantages. And as to the 
hoiding our againit fo raany Accidents, and 
A:Sretions of State, I am atraid it fome- 
Limes 
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times proceeds from Shifting and Indifferent 
Principles; and from a fervile Compliance 
with whatever is Uppermoſt., So that 
what my Lord Baco» mentions, in reference 
to Notions and Inventions, may be fome- 
times applicable to Families ; where he 
tells us, That Time is like a River, in which 
Metals and ſolid Subſtances are ſunk, while 
Chaff and Straws ſwim upon the Surface. 
Secondly, You are to confider that an 
ancient Gentility does not neceſſarily con- 
vey tous any Advantage either of Body or 
Mind : And, to ſpeak like Philoſophers, 
theſe are the only two Things in which we 
are capable of any real Improvemenr. I 
confeſs, if every Generation grew Wiſer, 
Stronger, Handſomer, or longer-Lived than 
the other ; if the Breed of a Man's Family 
was thus Improved, the farther it was con- 
tinued ; then indeed the Quality of an Ef- 
cutcheon would be exattly contrary to that 
of Cloaths, and the One would always. grow 
better, as the Other does worſe, by wear- 
ing. From whence it would follow, that 
if the Seven Sleepers had been madeGentle- 
men immediately before they entred their 
Cave, and had held on their Nap from Se- 
venty to Seven hundred Years, they had 
moſt undeniably flept them{elves into acon- 
liderable Degree of Quality. 


Philot. 
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Philot. You may talk as Subtilly as you 
pleaſe, but you muſt not think to baffle 
Eſtabliſhed and Unconteſted Opinions, with 
a few Logical Quirks. 

Philal. Pray don't grow warm, and I 
will endeavour toſatisfy you ; and in order 
to it, I obſerve, in the third Place, That an 
ancient Gentility makesa Man Superiour on- 
ly to thoſe of the ſame Quality, ( viz. an 
Eſquire, to an Eſquire, and fo in the reſt ) 
and that in nothing” but in Point of Prece- 
dency. The Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, why thoſe 
which are placed in any Degree of Honour, 
precede others who are afterwards raiſed to 
the ſame Height, is for the Encouragement 
of Induſtry, To make Men forward to 
exert their earlieſt Endeavours, to deſerve 
well of the State; for this Reaſon there is a 
Diſtinction made between Merit,, other- 
wiſe equal, only upon the account of the 
Priority of Time. 

Philot.-Is this all you can afford ? 

Philal. Look you! We that pretend to 
be Subjet to a Conſtitution, muſt not 
Carveoutour own Quality ; for at this rate 
a Cobler may make himſelf a Lord. 

Philot, And what then ? 

Philal, Why, then I fay, it is Vanity for 
any Man to havea better Opinion of his Fa- 
mily than the Law allows: My Reaſon is, 
becauſc the Law is the meaſure of Honour, 
as 
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as well as of all other Civil Rights. Beſides, 
I muſt tell you, that it is both Reaſonable, 
and the Intereſt of the State, that Merit 
ſhould be conſidered, of what date ſoever 
it is. A Worthy Attion ought to be as 
much Rewarded now, as one of the ſame 
Kind was a Thouſand Years ſince, The 
proſpeCt of Honour to a generous Mind, is 
the chief Incitement to all great Underta- 
kings. This Conſideration Poliſhes Arts 
and Sciences, makes Men Induſtrious in im- 
proving their Underftandings, and Refo- 
lute in; expoſing their Perſons for the Pub- 
lick Service. If therefore we dote upon 
Antiquity fo far, as to undervalue the Me- 
rit of the preſent Age, the Government 
muſt neceſlaril i ſuffer by it ; for ſuch a Par- 
tiality will flaken the Nerves of Induſtry, 
and occaſion a Negligence both in thoſe who 
have an ancient Title to Honour, and in 
thoſe who have not. The firſt will grow 
ſluggiſh, becauſe they have a ſufficient 
Share of Reputation already; and therefore 
need not run any hazards about getting 
more. The latter will abate in their for- 
wardneſs to oblige their Country, becauſe 
they know their Service, though never ſo 
great, will be contemned ; and for that ve- 
ry Reaſon which ought to make them the 
more valued; that is, becauſe their Conſi- 
derableneſs came from themſelves. More- 
over, 
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over, if the Inheritours of ancient Honour, 
have not by perſonal Additions improved 
that Stock which was granted to their An- 
ceſtors ; there is no Reaſon it ſhou!d be 
Rated above the ſame Degree ( Precedency 
excepted ) which is given now. For toat- 
firm that a Family raiſed to Nobility by this 
King, is not as good as one raiſed by the 
Conquerour, 1sa Reflexion upon his Preſent 
Majelity : It ſuppoſes his Judgment, or his 
Authority, leſs Conſiderable than that of 
his Predeceſſors ; and that the Fountain of 
Honour is almolt dried up, and runs more 
muddy than in former Ages. 

Philot. How Plauſibly foever you may 
make your Opinion look, I'm {ure it has 
the Diſadvantage of being Singular. For 
you know a plain Gentleman of an ancient 
Family is accounted a Perſon of better Qua- 
lity than-a new made Knight; though the 
reaſon of his Dubbing was never ſo Meri- 
torious. Honour, like China Diſhes, muſt 
lie ſome Ages under Ground before it comes 
to any Perte&tion. And to carry on your 
own Figure, the greater diſtance from the 
Spring, always makes theStream the more 
conſiderable, 

Philal, This it is to be Wiſer than the 
Laws! And lince you are for Illuſtrations, 
{ reply, That to ſuppoſe an ancient Tithe 
( though leſſer in Degree) is preferable toa 

grcater 
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greater of late Creation, is asif one ſhould 
affirm that an old Shilling is better than a 
new Half-Crown, though the Alloy and 
Impreſſion are the ſame in both. Nay; 
from your Argument a Man may conclude, 
that a coarſer Metal, only by being digg'd 
and rehn'd in the Days of our Great Grand- 
farhers, (though perhaps it has contrated 
ſome Rult by lying) is more valuable thari 
the ſame weight in Gold, bur lately ſepa- 
rated from the Ore. And that an ancient 
Eftate is really better than one newly Pur- 
chaſed; though the Lands of the I atter are 
richer, and the Survey larger than the 
Other. Now ifa Man ſhould prove ſo Fan- 
citul, as to demand a greater Rent for his 
Farm, becauſe it has been in the Poſſeſſion 
of his Family for ſome Hundreds of Years; 
I believe the want of Tenants would ſoon 
convince him of his Errour. From whence 
it's evident, that in taking an Eſtimate of 
Nobility we are not ſo much to con(ider 
it's Antiquity, as the Merit of the firſt 
Grantee, and the Diſtinftion the Prince 
has put upon it; which like Figures or other 
Marks upon Money, ftamp the Value, and 
tel] the Subje&t for how much it 1s to pals. 

Philot, Pray, by your Favour, are not 
Medais, and Coins valued more for their 
Antiquity than their Metal? 


F Philal. 
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Philal, That Queſtion 1s to the Point; 
and therefore I anſwer, 

Firſt, That Coins, cc. though they are 

/raluable as Rarities, yet they (1gnifie little 
- 1n Exchange and common Ule ; And if a 
Man has any Debt to pay, or Commodi- 
ties to buy, King Charles his Image, and 
Supericription will do him much more Ser- 
vice than Ce/ar's. 

Secondly, The Reaſon why theſe Things 
aieſometimes {o much valued, is not becaule 
they are old,bur uſeful : They often reCtify 
Chronology, and explain Hiſtory, and re- 
trieveus ſeveral material Parts of Learning; 
which might otherwiſe have been irreco- 
verably lott. 

Thirdly, There is a Diſparity in the caſe 
of ancient Coins and Families ; For in the 
firſt you have the ſame numerical Piece, in 
the latter nothing but the Nameor Relation ; 
ſo that the Change and Succeſſion of Perſons 
ſeems to deſtroy the Notion of Antiquity. 
To make the Inſtance parallel, we muſt 
ſuppoſe a Gentleman as old as Methuſalem, 
and then I confeſs he would be a great Cu- 
rioſity ; and ought to be valued accordingly. 

Philot. As 1 remember you were ſaying, 
the Merit of the firſt Gentleman ot, the 
Houſe ought to be conlider'd. 

Philal, Yes; I conceive that Circum- 
ſtance very Material; and that if upon en- 


quiry 
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quiry it proves Unintelligible, or Unlucky, 
it's no ſmall Abatement to the Family, For 
it he Advanced himfelf by a voluntary En- 
£49108 in unjuſt Quarrels, he has no better 

retence to Honour than what a reſolute 
and ſucceſsful Padder may Challenge. If 
he owes his Heraldry to a ſervile Flattery, 
and a dextrous Application to the Vices of 
Princes; the Marks of their Favour are ras» 
ther Infamous than Honourable to his Po- 
ſterity ; becauſe he is Ennobled for thoſe 
Qualities, for which he ought to have been 
Puniſhed, 

Philot. What if the Gentility was Pur- 
chaſed, I hope we may make the beſt of 
what we have paid for ? Ba 
- Philal. By all means! But then this is a 
ſign that Worth and diſtinguiſhing Qualt- 
ties were wanting ; otherwiſe the Honour 
had been conferred Gratis, The ſame may 
be ſaid when Arms or Titles are given at 
the Inſtance or Recommendation of a Fa- 
yorite ; for this is down-right begging tor 
Quality ; and looks more like an Alms than 
an Honour, Farther, it's a leſſening to a 
Man's Nobility, when the Reafon and 
Grounds of it are unknown; for if his Riſe 
had been derived from worthy and credi- 
table Cauſes, he would in all likeihood 
have been as certainly acquainted with 
them, as with his Arms; Ir being both ea- 
F 2 fie 
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ſie and for the Reputation of the Family, 
that Records of this Nature ſhould have 
been preſerv'd; and therefore the Loſs of 


them ſeems rather to proceed from Deſign 


than Negle&t. In ſhort, if the firſt Princi- 
ples of Honour happen to be thus Coarſe, 
or Counterfeit, it's not in the Power of 
Time to mend them : A Pebble or Briſtol 
Stone will not change their Natures, and 


improve into Diamonds; though they are 
laid upa Thouſand Years together. 

Philot. Hark you Mr. I doubt your Et- 
fetts (if you have any ) have lain bur a lit- 
tle while in the Heralds Office. 

Philal, Probably as long as your Wor- 
ſhips: But I take it to be much-more a 


Gentlemanly Quality to diſcover ſuch un- 


ſociable 


Weareca 
it muſt undoubtedly be more Creditable to 
promote 


Miſtakes than to abett them. If 
pable of underſtanding any Thing, 


good Humour and Modelty in 


Converſation, and give Men right Ap- 


prehenſi 


ons of themſelves; than to flatter 


them into Groundleſs Conceits, and make 
them believe they may be truly Great, 
and yet good for Nothing. To maintain 
ſuch indetenſible and dangerous Principles 
of Honour, which not only impoſe upon 
our Underſtandings, but emaſculate our 


Spirits, 


and ſpoil our Temper, and tend 


only to the nouriſhing of Idleneſs and Pride; 


IS, 
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is, in my Opinion, no very Heroical Under- 
taking. 

Philot. Then I find we muſt come tothe 
Merits of the Cauſe, as you call them ; and 
examine upon what Foundation the Fa- 
mily ſtands. 

Philal. T think that is the only way to 
know what we have to truſt to; and how 
far we may inſiſt upon the Advantages of 
Birth. | 

Philot. What are the uſual Steps to Ho 
nour ? | 

Philal. I fuppoſe one of theſe Three, 
Learning, Commerce, or Arms. 'The Pre- 
tences of Learning have been examined 
already ; To which I ſhall only add, That 
if a Perſon whoſe Mind is enlarged, and 
beautified with all forts of uſeful Know- 
ledge, is notwithitandi 3 obliged to Mos» 
defty, and Sobriety of Thought, then cer» 
tainly thoſe who claim under him, and are 
wiſe only by Proxy, ought not to grow too 
big upon their Relation to the Maſes. To 

proceed, Commerce is another Expediens 
which. often diſtinguiſhes a Man from the 
Vulgar. For Trading raiſesan Eſtate, and 
that procures Honour ; ſo that in this Caſe 
Wealth is the main of the Merit; that 
which is chiefly inſiſted on by thoſe. who 
Inherit it. But here we ought to be v 

Cautious ang Meck-Spirited, till weare at- 

F 3 {ur 
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ſured of the Honeſty of our Anceſtors - for 
Covetouſneſs and Circumvention make no 
good Motto fora Coat, And yet your Men 
of Trade are too often aſſiſted in their For- 
tunes by theſe Qualities. 

Philos. T think you are too hard upon 
them ; and believe they may come into their 
Eſtates by more accountable Methods, 
viz, by their Induſtry, by Underitanding 
how to make uſe of all fair Advantages, 
and by the Luck of a good Acquaintance. 

Philal. T grant there is a great deal of 
Good Faith, Frankneſs and Generoſity to 
be Found among Tradeſmen ; and that ſuch 
Profeffions areneceſſary to theConvenience 
and Slpendor of Life; and being thus Uſe- 
ful, ought to be eſteemed Honourable. 
But their being uſed to value ſmall Gains 
= ( without care) to make them con- 

a Narrownels of Spirit, and to ſtand 
too much to the Point of Intereſt. 

Philot. What is that which they call the 
Myſtery of Trade ? 

Philal. A great part of it conſiſts in the 
Skill of over-reaching their Cuſtomers ; 
Which Science, I fear 15 not learned meerly 
for Speculation. | 

Philoz. Poſſibly it may be for Caution, 
that they may not be impoſed on by others. 
- Phill, T am willing to think ſo, how- 
ever theſe Arcana Officine, are counted ſuch 

Eſſentials, 
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Eſſentials, that except an Apprentice is ful. 
ly inſtructed how to Adulterate, and Var- 
niſh, and give you the Go-by upon occa- 
fion, his Maſter may be charged with 
Negle& ; and ſued for not teaching him 
his Art, and his Trade. 

Philot. It ſeems then he cannot be an 
Honeſt Man, except he teaches his Servant 
to play the Knave, 

Philal. Granting your Inference, yet 
you know a Man may underſtand his 
Weapon better than his Neighbour ; and 
notwithſtanding be of a very peaceable In- 
offenſive Temper. However, when the 
Riſe of the Family is owing to ſuch an 
Original, a Man has a particular Reaſon 
not to flouriſh too much upon the Glitcer of 
his Fortune; for fear there ſhould be too 
much Alloy in it. For ſome People are 
forced to climb in a very mean and ſervile 
Poſture. They muſt Flatter, Deceive 
and Pinch; uſe their Neighbours, and 
themſelves too, very unkindly, before they 
can gain their Point, Sothat if the Ance- 
ſtor had not been remarkably Little, his 
Poſterity. had never been reputed Great. 

Philot. But what needs all this Scruple ? 
Why ſhould I enquire {9 Anxiouſly how 
my Anceſtors came by their Eſtate? Let 
their Merit be as ſmall as you pleaſe, the 
Revenue will not fink upon this Score. 
F 4 Now, 
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Now, if you conſidered the Sovereignty of 
Money, how it commands Honour, and 
Beauty, and Power ; how much of Orna- 
ment, and Defence, and Pleaſure there 1s 
in it; you would allow us to bea little Up- 
iſh upon the Matter : For when a Man 
has ſuch a Univerſal Inſtrument of Delight, 
and is Maſter of that, which is Maſter of 
every thing elſe, he ought viſibly to Con- 
gratulate his m—_— and pay himſelf a 
particular Reſpect. 

Philal. If I could Purchaſe a parcel of 
new Senſes, and ſome pretty undiſcovered 
Curioſities to pleaſe them with, I confeſs I 
ſhould be more deſirous of growing Rich 
than I am. | 

Philot. What though you cannot buy 
any New, you may pleaſe the Old ones 
better; and make one Senſe go as far as 
two, with Poverty. 

Philal. Tam notaltogether of your Mind; 
beſides, if my Underſtanding does not im- 
prove proportionably, Iam only in the fair- 
er Way to be more a Brute, 

Philot. Underſtanding! Money will buy 
good Books ; and though the Owner ſhould 
not know how to ule them, yet it he has 
an Eſtate, he will never want People to 
make him believe he has Senſe, which will 
be in a manner as well; for Pleaſure con- 
ſts moſtly 1a Fancy. 

Philal, 
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Philal, T don't envy ſuch a one the Eas+ 
tertainment of his Imagination, though I be- 
lieve it is much ſhort of the Tranſports of 
Lunacy : But withal I think, That Folly 
and Madneſs are no proper Judges to pro- 
nounce upon the Advancements of Human 
Nature. But to return to the Argumeat ; 
no Perſon can be Great by being Owner of 
thoſe Things which wiſe Men have always 
counted it a piece of Greatneſs to Deſpile. 
To which I muf add, That it is not the 
Poſſeſſing, but the right Management of 
any valuable Advantage, which makes us 
Conſiderable. He that does not Employ 
his Fortune generouſly, is not to be Reſpe- 
Qed meerly becauſe he has it. Indeed if a 
Man gives me Part of his Eſtate, TI am 
bound to make him an Acknowledgment; 
but I am not obliged to Honour him, be- 
cauſe he is pleaſed to keep it to himſelf. 

Philot. Well! Since Merchandiſeis ſome- 
times hable to Exceptions, and ancient 
Wealth has no right to Challenge Worſhip 
and Homage, pray what do you think of 
Nobility raiſed by Arms? I hope here you 
will grant the Materials are all ſhining, and 
ſolid. And when an Anceſtor works out 
his Fortune by great and hazardous Un- 
dertakings, by Contempt of Danger and 
Death, and all the Inſtances of an Heroick 
Gallantry ; is it not highly reaſonable, tus 
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Deſcendants ſhould ſhare his Honour, as 
well as his Inheritance ? Nay, they ſeem 
Obliged, in Juſticeto his Memory, to have 
fome Stroaks of Greatneſs and Reſerve in: 
their Carriage. They might better be 
Profuſe in their Expences, than their Fami- 
barities. The Waſting his Eſtate, and 
Razing him out of the Heralds Books, is 
ſcarce more Injurious to his Name, than 
the heedleſs Condeſcentions of his Family. 
For by ſuch ill managed Humility, they do 
as it were Proſtitute his Quality ; Mingle 
his Aſhes with ignoble Duſt ; and Deface the 
Monuments and Diſtinttions of his Merit. 
Philal. T confeſs, a Man ought to be Ci- 
vil to his Generation ; but not to that De- 
gree, as to Plague the Living, only in Ce- 
remony to the Dead. And I may fay far- 
ther, That a Noble Anceſtor, does not de- 
fire his Poſterity ſhould pretend to Honour 
him this way; except his Qualities, as wel! 
as his Name, deſcend upon them. A Perſon 
truly Great, isnever fond and unreaſonable; 
he hates to ſee Folly Idolized ; though it 
be in his own Children; and had rather 
bave his Memory buried in Oblivion, than 
his Honour ſhould be Uſurped by a Dege- 
acrate Infignificant Oft-ſpring. Beſides, the 
Reaſons you afſign why Martial Men ought 
10 be valued by After-Ages, ſeem to be 
"9mmon to other Pretences to Nobility. 
Philot. 
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Philot. I am ſorry if they appear fo ; 
ſince I deſigned them chiefly tor the Advan- 
tage of Arms. For in my Judgment, the 
Profeſſion of a Soldier hasa particular, and 
paramount Title to Honour, For can there 
be a more extraordinary Inſtance of Great- 
neſs, than for a Man to be undiſmayed, 
amidſt ſo many horrible Inſtruments and 
Images of Death ? To expoſe his Perſon as 
freely as if he knew himſelf Immortal; and 
to fear nothing but Obſcurity and Diſgrace? 
And therefore though there are many other 
Creditable Employments and Accompliſh- 
ments, yet there is atranſcendent, and al- 
moſt an aſtoniſhing Greatneſs and Gracetul- 
neſs in Valour. It has ſomething more II- 
luſtrious and Sparkling, more Noble and 
Majeitick than the Reſt. 

Philal. Hold | You are going to deſcribe 
Alexander or Ceſar; Do you think that eve- 
ry Field, or Charge in Gales, can pretend to 
all theſe fine Things? This muft beexam- 
ined farther by and by : At preſent I ſhall 
only obſerve to you, That though T have a 
great Eſteem for a Gentleman of the Sword, 
and don't 1n the leaſt intend to leflen the 
juſt Charatter of Military Glory ; yet I 
conceive there is another Profeſſion, which 
poſſibly does not Glitter altogether ſo much 
upon the Senſe ; but for all that, if you 
touch it, *rwill prove right Sterling, 

Philot. 
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Philot, What Profeſſion do you mean ? 

Philal. That of Learning ; Therefore if 
you pleaſe, I will juſt Glance upon the Ad- 
vantages of Learning; without interpoſing 
my Judgment by way of Compariſon. 

Phitot. Doſo; for I think you had need 
fay ſome kind Things upon this Argument, 
to make Amends for the Freedom you took 
with it in our former Conference. 

Philal. Don't miſtake me; I am conſci- 
ous of no Injury; and therefore deſign no- 
_y by way of Reparation. 

Philot. Take your Courſe. 

Philal. x. Then not to mention, That 
Learning'is an improvement of our Minds ; 
which is the Nobleſt Part of us. I fay not 
70 mention this, you may pleaſe to take no- 
tice ; that without ſome ſhare in this ac- 
compliſhment, War it ſelf cannot be ſucceſs- 
fully managed. Without the afliftance of 
Letters, a Man can never be qualified for 
any Conſiderable Poſt in the Camp. For 
Courage and corporal Force, unleſs joined 
with Condutt, and reach of Thought 
( which are the uſual Effes of Contempla- 
tion) is no more fit to Command, than a 
Tempeſt ; doing for the moſt part more 
harm than good ; and deſtroying it ſelf by 
it's blind and il] diretted Motion, It is 
Learning which teaches a General the Suc- 


ceſſes and Events of Action in former Ages; 
& which 
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which makes him better able to Judge of his 
preſent Preparation. It Inſtrutts hum how 
to take Advantage of his' Enemies ; and 
avoid thoſe Miſcarriages which have beea 
Fatal to Others before him. Ir teaches him 
how to Fortifie and Aflault ; how to ma- 
a the difference of Ground and Weather. 
It lets him into the Knowledge of Humane 
Nature; and ſhews him how to underſtand 
the Tempers of other Men ; and to Govern 
his Own. Itdiſcoversby what ſecret Springs 
the Paſſions are moved; what are the 
moſt probable Cauſes of Hope and Fear ; of 
Reſolution and Cowardiſe; and how 
ſtrangely they aremixed, and varied accord- 
ing to the difference of Climates, Govern- 
ments, Conditions, and Occupations; eſpe- 
cially according tothe difterent Age, Tem- 
per, Intereſt, and Experience of Thoſe who 
are in Power, 

Philot. Yes; no doubt it teaches a Man 
to take a Soul in Pieces, ascalily as a Watch! 
It ever I heard ſuch Conjuring ! 

Ph:lal. Pray be not fo ſevere ; the Diſ- 
courſe is not ſo Romantick as you ſuppoſe. 

Philot. Go on. 

Philal. Secondly, I obſerve that the Ad- 
vantages of Learning are more Laſting 
and Extenſive than thoſe of Arms. The 
Courage of a Soldier, does his Country not 
much Service after his Death ; the —_— 
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of it being uſually confined to one Age: 
Whereas by the Knowledge of Men and 
Things, Publick Proviſions for Society are 
Framed, and the Conſtitution adjuſted ro 
the Temper and Convenience of the People ; 
of the happy efeAs of which, remote Po- 
ſterity 1s often ſenſible. And as the Con- 
{ſequences of Valour, ſeldom reach beyond 
the Death of him who ſhewed it; ſo there 
are Few the better for it, except thoſe a Man 
engages for; which are commonly none bur 
his Country-men. But Learning, by In- 
venting and Improving Arts and Sciences, 
ſcatters its Favours in a much larger Com- 
paſs; becomes a univerſal Benefatfor ; and 
obliges Mankind in its moſt Comprehenſive 
Latitude of Place and Time. 

Philot. T hope you will grant, That 
Learning mult fly to the Protection of the 
Sword to ſecure x'sQuiet ; and all the Pro- 
fits accrewing from thence. For in earneſt, 
Notionsand Syllogiſms, are very defencelefs 
Things againſt Violence, If we had no- 
thing but Philoſophy, Statutes and Reports, 
to ſecure the Peace; our Meum and Traum 
were but 1n an ill Condition, 

Philal. T agree with you , and ſhall juſt 
add in the third place, 'That the ſucceſſes of 
Learning are Naturally of a very Innocent 
Tendency ; and under good Managemenr, 
Prejudicial to None. 'The Conquelts of 

| Arts 
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Arts are not like thoſe of Arms; gained by 
Slaughter, and attended with Ruin and De- 
ſolation, No; Here is nothing routed 
but Ignorance 2nd Errour; nothing de- 
{troyed but obitinate Humour, and ſavage 
Diſpoſition: 


Emollit mores nec ſinit eſſe feros. 


But a Martial Man, except he has been 

{weetned, and poliſhed by a Lettered Edu- 

cation, is apt to have a TinEture of Sower- 

neſs and Incomplyance in his Behaviour. 

And therefore it you obſerve your old He- 

roes in Homer, ( for want of being Book- 
Learned) were none of the Gentileſt-Men. 

What a rugged, tempeſtuous, unconver- 

ſable Mortal, was Achilles; I could never 

fancy that ſame 73s 9xvs. 

Philot. Well! I perceive it is requiſite 
for a Man to get ſome Senſe to his Cou- 
rage if he can: Buthave we not loſt all our 
Pride ; and gone ſomewhat off from the 
Point ? 

Philal. No; We have only fetched a 
Compaſs ; and throw our Reaſoning more 
into a Circle, to Inveſt the Place : And 
now we will come on direQaly, and make 
a little Aſſault ; only to try the Strength of 
the Gariſon. 


Philoz. 
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Philot. Very Soldier-like! In plain Ex- 
gliſþ, Tdoubt you are. Attempting to ſhew, 
that it is not ſo much the Profcſhon of Arms; 
as the unexceptionable Management of that 
Profeſſion, which makesa Family honorable. 

Philal. Yes. Therefore before we fall too 
much in Love with the Buffin the Ward- 
robe; we ſhould examine whether the 
War was juſt; whether our Anceſtor 
Fought in Defence of his Prince and Coun- 
try ; or let himſelf out to any Perſon, who 
would Hire him to Murther. We ſhould 
conſider, Whether the Enterpriſe was Great 
and Dangerous; whether the Advantages 
were gained by open Bravery and Reſolu- 
tion ; or were no more than the Effefts of 
Chance, of Treachery, or Surpriſe? And 
though a Man can give a Creditable An- 
{wer to all theſe Queſtions, he ſhould ill 
remember, there are agreat many Perſons 
who have ventured as far as himſelf; and 

et continue in their firſt Obſcurity : So that, 
ad it not been his good Fortune to have 
fallen under the Notice of his General, his 
Merit had been unrewarded. There are: 
many Perſons who perform ſignal Service 
in a Breach, or Scalado ; and yet their Cou- 
rage is often unregarded, and loſt in the 
Crowd and Tumult of the AQtion ; ſo that 
they get nothing but Blows for their Pains. 
To wind up this part of the Diſcourſe: 
Ler 
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Let the Riſe of the Family be never ſoCon- 
{iderable (I mean none but SubjeQts) it 
ought not to ſuperſede the Induſtry; or (top 
the Progreſs of thoſe who are thence De- 
ſcended. For if we rely wholly upon the 
Merit of Orhers ; and are Great only by 
Imputation; we ſhall be eſteemed by none, 
but the Injulicious Part of the World. 
To ſpeak out ; If neither the Advantages of 
Fortune and Education ( which often con- 
cur in theſe Caſes) the ExpeQtation of 
others, nor the Memory of Worthy An- 
ceſtors; if none of theſe Motives can pre- 
vail with a Man, to furniſh himſelf with 
Supravulgar and Noble Qualities ; this isan 
Argument, that he 1s either under a Natu- 
ral Incapacity, or elſe has abandoned him- 
{elf to Sloth and Luxury. And without 
Diſpute, he is moſt emphatically Mean, 
who 1s ſo under the greateſt Advantages 
and Arguments to the Contrary. So that 
the Luſtre of his Family, ſerves only to ſet 
oft his own Degeneracy ; it does Facem pre- 
ferre pudenais ;, and makes him the more re- 
markably Contemptible. 

Philot. You are Smart upon the empty 
Sparks! And I perceive by your Diſcourſe, 
Tharif we intend to ſet up Strong,we muſt 
do ſomething for our ſelves. 

Philal. Yes: And therefore I preſume, 
that Women have more Reaſon to1a(iſt up- 
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on their Birth than Men; Becauſe they 
have not fo fair a Trial to diſcover their 
Worth. They are by Cuitom, made In- 
capable of thole Employments, by which 
Honour 1s uſually gaui'd, They are ſhut 
out from the Pulpit and Barr ; from Em- 
baſſies; and State Negotiations; ſo that 
notwithſtanding, ( as I believe it often hap- 
pens) their Inclinations are Generous, and 
their Abilities Great, to ſerve the Pub- 
lick; yet they have not an Opportunity of 
ſhewing it. 

Philot, Truly, I think you need not 
have been fo liberal to the Beau-Sex; you 
know they have enough to be Proud of, 
beſides Heraldry. 

Philal. What do you mean ? 

Philot. Their Beauty, Man. 

Philal. Right; I believe that may Di- 
fturb them ſometimes; but they have no 
great Reaſon for it, For Beauty, though 
t'sa pretty Varniſh ; yet 1t's of a frail Con- 
ſtitution ; liable toabundance of Accidents; 
and but a {hort-lived Blefling at the belt. 
And waving this Conſideration; it ſeems to 
be made chiefly for the Entertainment 
of the Lookers-on, Thoſe who are fo 
much admired by Others, can't ſhare the 
Pleaſure of the Company, without the 
help of a Glaſs; for the Eyes which ſhew 
us other Objects, cannot ſee themſelves. Na- 
ture 
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ture ſeems to have laid the moſt graceful 
Parts of our Fabrick out of our way ; to 
prevent our Vanity. For could ſome Peo- 
ple always Command a ſight of their Fa- 
c2s; they would Narciſſ: like, be perpetu- 
ally poring upon their Handſomeneſs; and 
{o be neither fit for Bulinels, nor Compa- 
ny. 

Philot. To my thinking you have not 
cleared the Point ; For why may we not 
inſiſt upon the Privileges of Nature? Why 
{ſhould a fine Woman, be ſo Prodigal of her 
Beauty ; make Strip and Waſte of her Com- 
plexion,and Squander away her Face for no- 
thing? There is no reaſon Perſons of a leſs 
agreeable Aſpect ( except they have ſome 
other Advantage) ſhould Converſe with 
Beauty upon a Level. For thoſe who can- 
not furniſh out an equal proportion, to- 
wards the Pleaſure of Converſation; ought 
to pay for their Inſufficiency in Acknow- 
ledgments. Beauty without doubt, was 
deſigned for ſome Advantage; and it {o,cer- 
tainly the Owners have the be{t Right to it. 

Philal, 1 grant it; and therefore it's al- 
lowable for them to ſet a Value upon their 
Perſons; for the betrer Diſpoſal of them. 
And farther if they have a Mind to it, they 
may pleaſe themſelves; becauſe they are 
Acceptable to Others; which is a generous 
Satisiaction ; But when they grow Hu- 
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mourſom, they ſpoil all ; For Pride not on- 
ly raiſes a Prejudice againſt their Beauty ; 
but really leſſens it. For if you obſerve, 
it Paints an ill-natured 'Air upon their 
Face; and fills them with Spleen, and 
Peeviſhneſs, and Paſſion ; which exhauſts 
their Spirits ; and makes their Blood leſs 
florid ; ſo that their Beauty is neither ſo 
agreeable, norlaſting, as otherwiſeit would 
be: And if thepretent Inconvenience will 
not Cure them, they will do well to re- 
member, 'That they mult of neceſſity, 
grow Humble when they are Old ; unleſs 
they are ſo Fanciful, as to doat upon Rub- 
biſh and Ruins. 

Philot, Pray let us take leave of the 
Ladies ; and proceed to the other Branch of 
your Diviſion, viz. to acquired Nobility, 
And here methinks, every thing looks unex- 
ceptionable and fine, upon your own 
Principles. For here we are beholden to 
none but our ſelves ; weare not thrown up 
the Hill by anothers Arms; and made con- 
ſiderable by Diverſion, or Chance-medly ; 
but climb the Aſcent by plain Strength, and 
indefatigable Activity. Is it not a lingular 
Commendation, tohaveour Circumſtances 
not only Large and Honourable, but Inde- 
pendent; and almoſt to Create the Privi- 
leges we enjoy ? Here is no gilding of a 
coarſe Subſtance; no borrowed Glory ; no 
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faint RefleQion from an Anceſtor ; but the 
Man is all Bright and Luminous to the Cen- 
ter ; and Shines and Sparkles in his own 
Worth. He is not Great by Genealogy 
and ancient Title ; by the Favour of For. 
tune, and the Labours of thoſe he never 
help'd ; but by Nature and Performances; 
by having Greatneſs incorporated 1n himſelf. 
Now, may not a Perſon who has thus di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Merit, make uſe 
of the Honour which has been ſo juſtly con+ 
fer'd upon him, and put the Lazy and leſs 
ſignificant in mind of their Defects? 

Philal. Tf you recolle&t yourſelf you will 
find, that this point concerning Acquired 
Nobility has been occalionally diſcourſed 
already ; Therefore I ſhall only add, that 
upon ſuppoſition a Man has obliged the 
Publick, and is remarkable tor great Abili- 
ties and a generous Uſe of them ; he would 
do well to remember that there are others 
who have ventured as far, and performed 
as conliderably as himſelf, whoſe Services 
all miſcarricd as to any private Advantage, 
becauſe they were not fo lucky as to act 
under the Notice of thoſe who were able 
to reward : And that many Perſons well 
furniſh'd for Employment and Honour, go 
out of the World as obſcurely as they came 
in; only for want of a proper opportunity 
to bring them into Light, and publick View. 
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Philot. What tho” ſome People are un- 
lucky, ought their Misfortunes to be plead- 
ed to the prejudice of Deſert in others? 

Philal. No. But when a Man has re- 
ceived fo valuable a confideration for his 
Service as Honour and Eſtate, he ought to 
acquieſce ; and not preſs too arbitrarily for 
Submiſſion. He ſhould not ſet a Tax upon 
Converſation, and put the Company under 
Contribution for Reſpect. Belides, a Gen- 
tleman of the firſt Head has a particular 
reaſon tomangge his Advancement obliging- 
ly : For by treating the little People rough- 
ly, he does 1n effect but expoſe his Ance- 
{tors, and reproach his own tormer Condi- 
tion. 

Philot. You have ſo many fetches with 
you! But what do you think of Magi- 
ſtrates? In my Opinion thoſe who repre- 
ſent their Prince, and are the Miniſters of 
Juſtice cannot practiſe that Humility and 
Condeſcenſion you ſeem to admire, with 
any manner of Decency, or Security to the 
Publick. For it they don't oblige their In- 
feriours to Diſtance, their Reputation will 
ſink, and the Majeſty of the Government 
will be leſſen'd ; and then it's ealie to gueſs 
what the Conſequence mult be. 

Philal. TI agree with you: Magiſtrates 
ought to aſſert their Office, and not make 
themſelves Chezp by improper Familiarities. 

But 
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may pleaſe toremember, That ther Power 
was given thein upon a Publick Account, 
more tor the Benefit ot orhers than them» 
ſelves. They are deputed by their Prince, 
tor the countenancing of Virtue, tor the 
Eaſe and Protection of the People; and 
therefore they {hovld diicourage none Who 
are Regular an} Fair; they {hould ſhew 
their Authority upon nothing but Inſolence 
and Injuſtice, Thicves and Malefactors ; 
upon thole who Afront the Goverament, 
or Break the Peace. "There 15 no neceſlity 
they ſhould brings the Airot the Beach 1ato 
common Convertation, and wear their Com 
miſnons airyays upon their Faces. To man- 
age their Power chus {ingularly, looks like 
a little private Deiigu of ſcrring up for 
themſelves; as if rhey procured their Au- 
thority to tright the King's Liege-Subjetts ; 
and to Over-awe the Neighbourhood into 
a greater Reverence ; 

Philot. Bur it ciizy ſhould happea to take 
too much upon them, are the People to 
{light them upon chis Account ? 

Philal, By no means: The Authority 
Ouphr to be conlider'd, let the Men be what 
they will. However in general, I obſerve, 
That the belt way to fecure Obſervance. 15 
not to inſiſt roo violeatly upon it; For 
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Pride is a moſt unfortunate Vice. Other 
Immoralities uſually gain their Point, 
though they loſe more another Way : But 
a Proud Man is fo far from making himſelf 
Great by his haughty and contemptuous 
Port, that he is uſually puniſhed with Neg- 
le& for it : And that Diſdain with which he 
treats Others, is returned more Juſtly upon 
himſelf; Which may be done without much 
Difficulty ; in Regard Honour 1s not be- 
come a Property ſo far, as to have all it's 
Appurtenances, bounded and fix'd by 
Law. The Circumſtantials, and often- 
times the moſt pompous Part of Ceremony, 
are Arbitrary and Undetermined.For weare 
not told either by Statute,or Common Law, 
how many Bows a Superiour of ſuch a De. 
gree may expetttrom us ; nor how low we 
are to makethem; nor how often the Terms 
of Reſpect are to be uſed in our Application. 

Philot. What do you mean ? 

Philal. 1 mean that it 1s not ſettled by 
AQtof Parliament, how many S:rs and Ma- 
dams, a Diſcourſe of {uch a Length is to be 
{ſprinkled with; and theretore a croſs-grain» 
ed Fcllow, will tell you he has his Betters 
upon their Good Behaviour : It he likes 
their Humour, he will be asliberalto them 
in Acknowledgments as they pleaſe; if not, 
he ſhall take the Freedom to hold his Hand ; 
and let them help themſelves how they can, 
: Philot, 
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Philot. Well! I cannot reconcile this Self- 
denying Humour you are Contending for, 
to the Character of a Gentieman, Such an 
untoward management of Fortune and 
Honour as this 1s, argues either that a Man 
wants Senſe to underſtand his Condition, 
or Spirit to maintain it. To throw away 
the Prerogatives of our Birth, or the Re- 
wards of our Induſtry, at ſuch a careleſs 
Cynical rate, 1s a (ign of a Ruſtick inap- 
prehen{ive Meanneſs; and that we have 
not the leaſt Inclination to Greatneſs in us. 
For thoſe who deſire to be Great, will en- 
deavour to Excel ; and thoſe who Excel 
will be ſure to ſhew it: For the Eſſence of 
Greatneſs lies in Compariſon. A tall Man 
loſes the advantage of his Stature, unleſs he 
ſtands Streight, and overlooks his Neigh- 
bour. 

Philal. Methinks you are ſomewhat out 
in your Notion of Greatnels. 

Philot, Letus hear if you can hitit better. 

Ph1lal. To ſpeak freely, I conceive it a 
much more ſubſtantial and beter natured 
Thing than you have made it. Greatneſs 
certainly does not conſiſt in Pageantry and 
Show, 1n Pomp and Retinve; and though 
a Perſon of Quality will make uſe of theſe 
things to avoid Singularity, and to put the 
Vulgar in mind of their Obedience to Au- 
thority, yet he does not think himſelf real- 
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ly the bigger for them: For he knows 
that thoſe who have neither Honeſty nor 
Underſtanding, have oftentimesall this fine 
Furniture about them. Farther, To be 
Great, 1s not to be Starched, and Formal, 
and Supercilious ; to Swagger at our Foot- 
men, and Brow-beat our Interiors. Such a 
Behaviour looks as if a Man was conſcious 
of his own Inſignificancy ; and that he had 
nothing but Out-ſide, and Noiſe, and ill 
Humour, to make himſelf Conſiderable 
with : But he that is truly Noble, has tar 
different Sentiments ; and turns his Figure 
quite another way. He hates to abridge 
the Liberties, to depreſs the Spirits, or any 
ways to impair the Satisfattion of his 
Neighbour. His Greatnels is caſe, oblig- 
ing, and agreeable; fo that none have any 
juit Cauſe to wiſh it lels. And though he 
has a general kindneſs tor all Men: ; though 
he deſpiſes not the meaneſt Mortal, but 
deſires to ſtand Fair in the Opinion of the 
World; Yet he never courts any Man's 
Favour at the Expence of Juſtice, nor 
ſtrikes in with a Popular Miltake: No, 
He is ſenſible it is the part of true Magna- 
nimity to adhere unalterably to a wile 
Choice: not to be over-run by Nolile and 
Numbers ; but to appear in defence of in- 
jured Right, of neglected Truth, notwith- 
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they may ſometimes lie under. 'To con- 
clude his CharaGter, A Great Man is Aﬀa- 
ble in his Converſe, Generous in his Tem- 
per; and Immoveable in what he has ma» 
turely Reſolved upon. And as Proſperity 
does not make him Haughty and impert- 
ous, ſo neither docs Adverlity fink him 
into Meannefs and Dejecticn : For it ever 
he ſhews more Spirit than ordinary, it is 
when he is ill uſed ; and the World Frowns 
upon him. In ſhort, he 1s equally remov- 
ed from the Extremes of Servility and Pride; 
and ſcorns either to trample upon a Worm, 
or ſneak to an Emperor, 

Philot. Tn earneſt ; you have deſcribed a 
Perſon of Honour: And Iam fo far pleaſed 
with the Character, that I would give all 
I am Maſter of to make it my Own. Bur 
can we receive no other Advantages from 
Nobility, but what have been hinted al- 
ready ? 

Philal. All that I canthink of at preſent 
are theſe following : 

Firſt, It gives a fair occaſion to excite 
the Generoſity of our Minds, and diſpoſes 
us to the Imitation of great Examples ; that 
{o we may not ſeem unworthy our Prede- 
ceſſors. Indeed, a Man is bound 1n Jultice 
not to impair the Reputation, nor ſpoil 
the Breed of the Family: but to hand 
down the Line to his Folterity ; at = 
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with the fame good Conditions he receiv- 
cd it. 

Secondly, Theſe Priviledgs of Birth may 
ſerve to Check an infolent Humour in 
others, who behave themſelves Contemp- 
tuouſly towards us upon lefſer, or but 

ual Pretences. 

Thirdly, A Man may make ſome Ad- 
vantage this way, when he falls undeſer- 
vedly under Publick Diſgrace; or is un- 
righteouſly Oppreſſed. For in ſuch a Caſe, 
the mention of his Anceſtors ſeems free 
from all ſuſpicion of Vanity, and may fair. 
ly be interpreted to proceed either from 
felf-Defence, or greatneſs of Spirit. 

Fourthly, The ſame may be done when 
any Office or Promotion, may Legally be 
chimed by virtue of an honourable Con- 
dition, For Example, If a Man {hould put 
in to be one of the Knights of Malta, he 
might modeſtly enough publiſh his Pedi- 
pree; and prove his {ix Deſcents, againſt a 
eſs qualified Competitor. 

Philot, If you are at a ſtop, I think I 
can carry your Conceſſions ſomewhat far- 
ther. For, as I remember it has been 
granted already, that the common People 
may pay a ReſpeQ to Quality ; though you 
Mortifie the Pleaſure a little ſeverely in 
thoſe who receive it. 


Philal. May pay a Reſpect, call you way 
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fay they muſt. For not to mention that 
Gentlemen have generally a greater ſhare 
of Fortune and Senſe too, than thoſe of Vul- 
gar Condition ; not to mention this I ſay, 
If they had nothing to plead but their Qua- 
lity, they ought to be regarded upon that 
Score, becauſe the Szate ſets a Value upon 
it : and that for Publick and Conſiderable 
Reaſons. 

Philot, I perceive if a Man will but ſtay 
and hear you out, you are civil enough at 
the laſt, Pray what are we to do next? 

Philal. Why, Now I could run a Diſ- 
courſe with you upon the Inconveniences 
of Pride; and ſhew you 1n particular, what 
an unconquerable Averſion it gives all 
Mankind againſt us, when we are over- 
grown with it. How it multiplies, and con- 
ceals our DefeQs from us: and makes us 
do a Thouſand filly Things, without ta- 
King Notice of them. How it makes us a 
Prey to Flatterers; and puts us to great 
Expences, only to be laughed at. I might 
debate with you, how 1t ſpoils Converſa- 
tion ; and takes away the pleaſure of Soci- 
ety. How often Families, Kingdoms, and 
Churches are Embroiled ; and the World 
turned topſie-turvy by this Vice. Theſe 
and many other ill Conſequences of Pride, 
might be enlarged upon: But this part of 
the Argument 1s, I conceive, more m_—_ 
or 
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for Divines; and therefore I ſhall purſue it 
no farther. 

Philot, Well moved! For now TI thinkit 
1s almoſt time to give over. 

Philal. T wor'ttire you. 


Tour Humble Servant, 
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Philot. Hilalethes, Pm glad to meet 
you again ; Where have you 
been this long time ? 

Philal. Sometimes not juſt where TI 
would be: But now I have no Reaſon to 
complain ; for I always think my ſelf Well, 
when am with a Friend. 

Philot, T muſt have half an Hours Con- 
verſation with you before we part. 

Philal. You oblige me extremely. I 
was afraid your Time haq been pre-ingaged 
to thoſe Gentlemen and Ladies you parted 
with at the Coach ; I heard them deſire 
you not to ſtay long. By their Habit and 
Equipage they ſeem to be Perſons of Con- 
dition ; and therefore you know the Ap- 
pointment mult be well remembred. 

Philot. Leave that to me. But by the 
Way, I thought you laid fomewhat of an 
Ac- 
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Accent upon their Habit, Were they too 
Fine for you ? | 

Philal. They may be fo for themſelyes 
for ought I know. 

Philot. 1 perceive you are for making 
Prize of me again. Iremember what mor- 
tifying Diſcoveries you made at our laſt 
Meeting. I wiſh you had kept your Cy- 
nical Truths to your felt; for 'm ſure my 
Miſtakes were much more Entertaining, 

Philal. It ſeems they were Truths then. 

Philot. Yes. And that's it which vexes 
me; for now I have much ado to keep my 
ſelf in my own good Opinion. 

Philal. Pm ſorry you ſhould be in Love 
with a Deluſion ; eſpecially when you 
know it to be ſuch. Fevers and Intempe- 
rance bring a great many gay Fancies with 
them ; and yet they are not accounted any 
of the Bleſſings or Ornamentals of Life. 

Philot, Happineſs is Happineſs; whe- 
ther *tis founded in Reaſon or Imagination, 
*tis all a Caſe to me, provided I have a vi- 
gorous Senſe of it. Nay, in my Judg- 
ment, thoſe which you call the Satisfa&ti- 
ons of Faxcy, are the better of the two. 
They are more at Command than the 
other; and ſtand in no need of a Foreign 
Supply. The Want of Tools and Materi- 
als, it the Model is anſwered, is a Com- 
mendation to the Workman, To make fo 
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fine a Something out of Nothing, has ſorne 
Reſemblance to Creation : So that if rhis 
Way has as much Pleaſure in the Effet} 
it ſeems to have more of Magnificence in 
the Cauſe: | "ie 

Philal. 1 grant you, if a Man could be 
always dreaming of Paradiſe ; The Dream 
would go a great Way towards making 
the Thing. But alas! "The viſionary Plea- 
ſure will quickly diſappear. ' The agreea- 
ble Part of the Fit wont -laſt ;/ therefore let 
us get rid of it as ſoon as maybe. ''The 
longer it continues, the worſe and' the 
weaker *twill leave us. We may, like the 
Romans, Deify a Diſeaſe, 'if we pleaſe z but 
if we expe any Return of the Worſhip; 
we ſhall be Miſtaken. 

Philot. I tell-you, I came off with Loſs 
the laſt Rencounter: And now' by your 
ſurveying me from Head to- Foot, I find 
you think I have too much of Expence and 
Curioſity about me: Bur if you expeCt to 
Diſpute my Cloaths off my-Back, you will 
be diſappointed. Ln 

Philal. T have noDeſire you ſhould tura 
either Adamite, or Quaker ; but yet I be- 
lieve ſome People throw away too much 
Money, and Inclination', upon theſe 
Things. | 

Philot. You ſeem to forget, That the 
Diſtinctions of Rank and cs nn 
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be: kept up; without ſomething Extraordi- = 
pary in-this kind ; And unleſs this be done, 
Goyernment muſt ſuffer. 

.i Philal, Forall that, Noah had large Do- 
minions; and, for ought appears, kept his 
Sybjects: in good Order without any great 
Aſſiftance from the Wararobe. 

-. Philot, But Princes Subjefts are not fo 
near of kin to them now; and therefore 
not fo calily Governed. 

 Philal, We. will Diſpute no farther 
about Princes;: Beſides, I grant the World 
is alter'd ; and am willing to make an Al- 
lowance upon that Score. 
-;\ Philos. I ſhall proceed upon your Con- 
ceſfion., And endeavour: to.prove in the 

Firſt Place, That Richneſs of Habit .is 
not: only, Lawtul, but convemient for thoſe 
who are polleſſed of Publick Charges ; eſpe- 
cially whetr they execute their Office. For 
the People generally take their Meaſures 
more from-the Appearance, than the Rea- 
ſoa of Things. Their Apprehenfions are 
ſo diſpoſed, that they think nothing Great 
but what 1s Pompous; and Glitters upon 
the Senſes. If their Governours had not 
fame Advantage of them in Figure; they 
would be apt to:over-look their Character, 
and forget their Diſtance, 
.. Philal, I have no Intention to argue 
againſt Gold Chains, Velvet Caps, or Sables ; 
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or any Thing of this Nature: But granting 
this Fortune may be ſomewhat of a 
Guard to Authority, yet no publick Perſon 
has any Reafon to Value himſelf upon it. 
For the Deſign of this Sort of State, 1s only 
tocomply wxh the Weakneſs of the Multy- 
tude. ?Tis an innocent Stratagem to De- 
ceive them into their Duty ; and to Awe 
them into a jult Senſe of Obedience. A 
great Man will rather Contemn this kind of 
Finery, than think himſelf Conſiderable by 
it. He will rather be Sorry that his Autho- 
rity needs the Support of fo little an Arti- 
hice; and depends 1n any Meaſure upon the 
Uſe of ſuch Trifles. To ſtoop to the Vul- 
gar Notion of "Things, and eſtabliſh ones 
Reputation by counterfeit Signs of Worth, 
mult be an uneafie Task to a Noble Mind. 
Beſides, We are not to think the Magi- 
ſtrate cannot Support his Office without 
Fine Cloaths: For if he is furniſhd with 
general Prudence ; with Abilities particu- 
lar to his Buſineſs; and has a competent 
Share of Power, he necds not doubt his In- 
fluence over the People. 

Pl4/or. Pray what do you think of pri- 
vate Quality ? I hope you don't intend to 
{trike us out of all DiſtinRion, to run all 
Metals together ; and make a Sort of Corin- 
thian Braſs of us. 


H 2 Philal. 
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Philal. By no means. However, your 
Argument mult abate farther upon this 
Head. For Quality, ſeparated from Au- 
thority, is ſufficiently maintained by Title, 
Arms, and Precedency: This is enough to 
keep up Diſtinfion, and to encourage In- 
duſtry and Merit, There is no Neceſſity 
for Perſons, without Juri{diftion, to March 
always with Colours diſo/ayed, Tt ſeems 
more agreeable that they ſhould Conceal, 
than make a ncedlef{s Oltentation of their 
Wealth. Weculd it notlook odly in a Soul- 
dier, to give in a Hiſtory of his Valour and 
Ccndutt in Convertation? Or for a Man 
of Learning, to make Harangues upon his 
own Parts and Performances; and tel] the 
Company how Ignorant they are in Re- 
ſpe&t of him ? 

Philot., That would be a little Ful- 
ſom I confe6; But is the Caſe the 
ſame ? 

Philal. Much at one, in private Perſons. 
For them to appear Pompous in Equipage, 
or Habit, 1s but a vain glorious Publiſhing 
their own Grandeur; a filent Triumphing 
over the Inferiority of Others; and is in Et- 
fect to proclaim themſelves extraordinary 
People. Whereas a modeſt Man, if he was 
ſomewhat Taller than his Neighbours, 
would chuſe to ſhrink himſelf into the Di- 
men(ions of the Company ; and be ——_— 
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cd rather to loſe ſomething of his own Sta- 
ture, than to upbraid them with the Lit- 
tleneſs of theirs. 

Philot. What, becauſe a Lord of a Man- 
nor has not always a Commiſſron, mult he 
be allowed no better Cloaths than a Cot- 
rager ? 

Philal. Yes. There may be fome Diffe- 
rence ; and yet it needs not be very Expen- 
ſive. A Gentleman's Mien and Behaviour 
is ſufficient to diſcover him, without any 
great Dependance upon Shops and 7 aylors. 
After al), the belt way of diſtinguiſhing, is 
by the Qualicies of the Mind : Let Perſons 
ot Condition {trive rather to be richer in 
their Diſpolition than the Vulgar: Let 
them put on a better Humour, wear a 
finer Underitanding, and ſhew a more 
{ſhining Fortitude: Let them appear re- 
markably Juſty, Inoffenſive, and Obliging. 
This is the Way to be nobly Popular, and 
gives them the Hearts, as well as the Cere- 
mony, of their Interiours. 

Philot. How muit they ſpend their 
mates ; they cannot Eat and Drink them 
all: 

Philal, However, they ſeem willing 
enough to try their Skill ; and 1 believe the 
Experiment ſucceeds ſometimes. Bur to 
your Queſtion: Was the Surpluſage of 
Wealth employed in Charitable Uſes, and 
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Entertainments ſoberly Hoſpitable, I con- 
ceive it would run in a-more proper Cha- 
nel : Did Men lay out their Abiliries-1n the 
Service of Religion, and for the Promoting 
of Arts and Knowledge, how might they 
Advance the Proſperity and Glory of a Na- 
tion this Way ? How much Wiſer, and 
Eaſier, and Richer, might they make their 
Inferiours? And as they would be more 
Beneficial to their Country, ſo they would 
ſerve the Deſigns of Greatneſs much more 
Effeually. Such a generous Uſe of For- 
tune, would give Luttre to their Reputa» 
tion; and make the World look with 
Wonder and Regard upon them. How 
would 1t Raiſe a declining Intereſt to its 
former Height ; and with what Advan- 
tage convey their Memories to Poſterity ? 
But to return ; Richnels of Habit is not on- 
ly unneceſſary to keep up the Diſtintion of 
Degrecs, but inſufficient : For where there 
are no Sumptuary Laws to contine the Con- 
dition of Perſons, and aſcertain the Heral- 
ary of the Wardrobe, every one has the Li- 
berty of being as Expenſive, and Modiſh as 
he pleaſes. And accordingly you may ob- 
ſerve, that ordinary People, when they 
happen to abound in Money and Vanity, 
have their Houſes and Perſons as richly 
Furniſhed, as thoſe who are much their 
Superiours, There are other Inſtances in 
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which merhinks, theſe Things are a little 
miſplaced. 

Philot. As how ? 

Philal, Why, to ſee Gold and Scarlet 
condemn'd to Liveries, the Coach-box fur- 
niſh'd like the Council Chamber, and the 
Horſes wear as good Velvet as the Company ; 
is methinks not very agreeable. I his Pro» 
{titution of Finery, is enough to make it 
Nauſeous ; and to ruin its Reputation to all 
Intents and Purpoſes. 

Philot. When you have ſaid all, A good 
Suit does a Man Credit ; and puts People in 
Mind of paying him a proper Reſpect. 
And ſince others elteem me upon this Ac- 
count, I ought to follow their Opinion. 
For why ſhould Ithink my felt Witer than 
the Majority of Mankind ? Singularity 
ſeems to have always a Spice of Arrogance 
n it, 

Pulal. You are wonderfully reſigned in 
your Underitanding; I gueſs the Occaſion ; 
and ſhall endeavour to diſappoint your Hu- 
mility, For notwithſtanding your Mzjor#- 
ty, I conceive Reaſons of Things are rather 
to be taken by Wezoht than Tale : And if 
{o, fine Tloaths will ſignify nothing in the 
Value of a Man, becaule they are but S1gns 
of Weslth at the beſt; which generaity 
ipeaking, is no more an Argument cf 
Worth, than of the Contrary, And as 
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Cloaths don't ſuppoſe a Man Conſiderable, 
10 neither can they make him ſo. This will 
appear, if we examine either the Materials 
of which they conlitt, or the Art and Curi- 
oſity which is ſhewn in the Faſhioning of 
them. The Matter of which a Rich Habit 
conſiſts, is either the Skins of Beaſts, the 
Entrails of Worms, the Spoils of Fiſhes, 
ſome ſhining Sand or Pebbles, which owe 
their humble Original to the Dirt : And is it 
not a ridiculous V anity to Value our ſelves 
upon. what we Borrow from Creatures be- 
low Reaſon and Life? In ſhort, Either 
they are a real Advantage, or not : If they 
are, they prove cur Dependence upon infe- 
riour 'Things; which ought to be a morti- 
tying Confideration ; unleſs we can be 
proud of Beggary : It they are not, then to 
dote on them, is a Sign weare ſunk beneath 
our proper Level ; that we admire Trifles, 
and diſgrace the Dignity of our Nature, 
To ſee thele inſignificant Ornaments valued 
at ſo great a Rate, and preferred tothe Ne- 
ceſlaries of Lite, 15 no ſmall Diſparagement 
to the Underſtandings of Men; and 1s an 
Argument of the Littleneſs, and Degene- 
racy of our Kind. One would think, He 
that has the Liberty of looking upon the Sun 
and Moon for Nothing, would never pur- 
chafe the Glimmerings of a Peble at ſo high 
a Price, =. 
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Philot, I find you imagine Pearls were 
made only.for Cordials ; and that Diamonds 
are ft for nothing but Bartholomew-Babies to 
ſparkle in: But I believe the Jewellers 
would do well enough it they had nothing 
but your Philoſophy to damp their Trade. 

Philal. That may be; But what if Ican 
prove that the Price of them is kept up by 
Imagination, and ili Humour; and thatrhe 
very Reaſon which makes them Dear, 
ought to make them Cheap. 

Philot. Ler's hear. 

Philal. You may Obſerve then, That 
moſt of theſe Ornaments owe their Value to 
their Scarcity ; For if they were Common, 
Thoſe who molt Admire them, would be 
ready tothrow themaway.1 ertullian(de Ha- 
bit, Muliebr, ) Obſerves, "That ſome People 
bound their MalefaGtors in Chains of Gold; 
And if a Man's Crime was very Notorious, 
they would make him as five as a General Of- 

cer, 

Philot, I ſuppoſe they were Sir Thomas 
Moor's' Utopians, A pretty Device! YTis 
pitty Whzzehall was not plundered to Orna- 
ment Newgate ! 

Philal. Tertullian Obſerves farther, That 
Diamonds and Rubies were little eſteemed 
by the Eaſtern Nations ; where they were 
the Growth of the Country. So that I ſup- 
pole, when the Parthian Children, and 
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Milk-maids, had worn them till they were 
weary, they were bought up for the Roman 
Ladies. 

Now to be fond of any thing, purely be- 
cauſe it is uncommon, becauſe the Generali- 
ty of Mankind wants it, 15 an ill-natured 
Pleaſure ; and ariſes from an unbeneyolent, 
and ungenerous Temper. 

Philot. Pray what do you think of the 
Artificial Improvement; Is not a Rich 
Dreſs an Addition to the Wearer upon this 
Account ? 

Philal. Not at all. *Tis true, the Re- 
fining upon what was more imperfe&tly 
begun by Nature ; the gracetul Diſpoſiti- 
on of the Parts; and the judicious Mixture 
of Colours; are Arguments of Induſtry 
and Ingenuity : But then this Commenda- 
tion does not belong to thoſe that Buy 
them. If the meer Wearing them is any 
ways Creditable, it is becauſe the Tay- 
lors, &c. are the Fountains of Honoar, 

Philot. T grant you, thoſe People make 
*tm; but the Suiting them 1s above their 
Talent. None but Perſons of Condition 
can hit this Point, Indeed they have a 
great Delicacy and Exattneſs in their Fan- 
Cy: They pitch upon nothing that is Taw- 
ary and Mechanick, Staring, or ill Matched. 
One may know a Gentlewoman almoſt, as 
well by ſeeing her chuſe a Mantua, ora Ri- 
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bon; as by going to Garter, or Clarenct- 
eux. 

Philal. The mixing of Light, and Shade, 
handſomely, looks like a Genius for Paint- 
ing : And that is the molt you can make of 
your Obſervation, To goon with you: I 
ſhall venture to add, "That for private Per- 
ſons to expect an uſual Obſervance upon the 
Account of fine Cloaths, argues them Con- 
ſcious of their own little Worth ; and that 
the greateſt Part of their Quality comes out 
of the. Dreſſing Room, Having nothing to 
prefer them to the Eſteem of the Judicious, 
they are contented to take up with the Cere- 
mony of the Ignorant ; and with alittle 
Glitter and Pageantry , draw the gazing, 
unthinking Mobile to Admire them. Now 
to deſire Reſpect where we have no Jurif- 
diction, purely upon our own Account, is 
an Argument either of a weak Judgmeat, 
or weak Pretences. It we underſtood the 
true Grounds of Eſteem ; It we were well 
itock*d with Abilities, or good Actions, to 
entertain us at Home; we ſhould not make 
our ſelves ſo mean, as to let our Satisfacti- 
ons depend upon the Reverences of the Ig- 
norant, or Deſigning. Belides, to delight 
in the Submiſſions of Others, is a certain 
Sign of Pride. 'This ſuppoſes, T hat weare 
not ſo much pleas'd with our own Station ; 
as with looking down, and ſeeing out 
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Neighbours, as we fancy, in'a worſe Condi- 
tion than our {elves Whereas a generous 
Mind has its Happineſsencreaſed, by being 
Communicated, 

P/,:/oz. 1 ſuppoſe your Artillery may be 
almaſt ſpent by this time. 

Philal, I was going to tell you, That 
Rich Cloaths are accounted unſuitable to 
Old Age; which is a farther Proof of their 
Inſignificancy. That Age which is mot 
remarkable for Wiſdom and Temper ; 
which is particularly Honoured with the 
Weight of Buſineſs, and Dignity of Office ; 
and has deſervedly the greateſt Regard paid 
it : That Age, I ſay, chuſes to appear in a 
plain, unornamented Garb, Whereas, 
were fine Cloaths Marks of true Honour ; 
were they Ornament great enough for a 
Man's Reaſon to delight in, the wiſelt Part 
of the World would not go without them : 
Eſpecially ſince the Decays of Nature give 
ſo fair a Plea for the Aſſiftances of Arr. 
There cannot be a greater Diſparagement to 
this Sort of Finery, than its being refuſed by 
that Age which ſeems to need it moſt ; and 
it it was Conſiderable, beſt deſerves it. 
Since Men at the Height of Diſcretion are 
aſhamed of theſe Additions; this is a Con- 
vincing Proot that they are Childiſh and 
Trifling ; and fitteſt for thoſe, who. carry 
more BEoay than Seal about them. 
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Philot. Your Inference is, That there 
ſhould be a Reſemblance between Age and 
Habit; and that a Finical Old Spark, can 
never be in the Faſhion, 

Philal. Right. PForOld People to ſet up 
for Mode and Drefling, . is a nauſeous Piece 
of Vanity; Indeed, when we come into 
the World firſt, *tis not ſo remarkable an 
Imprudence, if we miſplace our Eſteem, 
and make an indiſcreet Choice. *Tis no 
wonder if we {tick upon a gaudy Out-ſide, 
when we are not {harp enough to look 
through it. When our Minds are unfur- 
niſhed with Materials for Thinking; and 
ſcarce ſtrong enough to wield a rational 
Pleaſure; they are apt to divert themſelves 
with the Amuſements of Senſe. But when 
we have run through the Experience ofma- 
ny Years, and had ſo many Opportuaities 
of Improvement : When - our” Reaſon is 
grown up to Maturity ; and weare {uppo- 
{ed to have made our laſt Judgment npon 
Things: When every thing we fay or do, 
ſhould have an Air of Gravity and Greatneſs 
in it ; then to dote upon Trifles, is a ſhrewd 
Sign thatour Minds areno leſs decay'd than 
'our Bodies. It looks asif we were aſhamed 
of making any Pretences to Wiſdom, and 
betrays an impotent Deſire of returning to 
the Extravagance of Youth, 
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Philot. After all your Stritneſs, I hope 
you have ſome Reſerve of Liberty for Wo- 
men. They have the Excuſes of Cuſtom, 
the Agreeableneſs of Figure, and the Incli- 
nations of Sex, to plead in their Behalf, Be- 
ſides, I am told St. Auguſtine ( Ep. 245. 
Tom.?2. ) abates very much of the Rigour of 
your Tertulliaz ; and ſpeaks with great Mo- 
deration upon the Point. © He thinks fine 
« Cloaths ought not to be forbidden marri- 
*ed Women; who are obliged to pleaſe 
« their Husbands. And if they may uſe 
this Expedient -to Pleaſe them when they 
have them ; why may they not do it that 
they may Pleaſe to have them? Why may 
not the ſame little Charm be praCtiſed to 
Begin, as wel] as to Entertain the Relation? 

Philal, With all my Heart; let St. Au- 
guſtines Indulgence paſs, But tis my 
humble Opinion, they ſhould keep their 
Inclinations unengaged. They would do 
well not to dreſs their Fancy, nor wear their 
Finery 1n their Head ; nor think their Af- 
ternoon Quality better chan their Morning, 
For when a Woman 1s once ſmitten with 
her Drapery, Religion is commonly laid 
alide ; or uſed more out of Cultom, than 
Devotion. . When her governing Paſſions 
lye this way, Charity is difabled, and 
Good-nature tails, and Juſtice is over- 
book's ; and (he 1s lo{t to ail che noble Pur- 
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poſes of Life, How oftenare Relations neg- 
lected, Tradeſmen unpaid, and Servants 
ſtinted to mortifying Allowances, for the 
Support of this Vanity ? How patched and 
un-uniform does it make the Figure of ſome 
Families? And what a difagreeable Mix- 
ture of Poverty and Riches, do we ſee 
ſometimes within the ſame Walls ? "Theſe 
Exceſfles make them forget the Compaſſion 
of their Sex; and the Duties of their Stati- 
on : They Rob the Neceſlities; and Flou- 
riſh in the Penance; and Wear that which 
ſhould have been the Fleſh and Blood of their 
own Retizae, 

Philot, What do you think of thoſe be- 
low the Gentry ? Ought they not .to be 
ſomewhat Frugal, and Unpretending in 
their Appearance ? 

Philal. Truly I think the Taylor ſhould 
take Meaſure of their 2uality, as well as of 
their Limbs. For thoſe who make their 
Cloaths much better than their Condition, 
do but expoſe their Diſcretion. Perſons of 
Quality have ſome little Colour tor their 
Vanity : But as for Others, they have no- 
thing to ſay for Themſelves. In them it 
looks like a Levelling Principle ; like an 11- 
legal Aſpiring into a forbidden Station. Ic 
looks as if they had a Mind to deſtroy the 
Order of Government, and to confound the 
DiſtinCtions of Merit andDegree.In aWord, 

At 
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At this rate of M#nagement, a Man loſes 

his Wealth, and Reputation at the ſame 

Time; makes himſelf expenſively Ridicu- 

tous; and over-ſhoots Extravagance it ſelf. 
Philot. My time is up, Imuit leave you. 
Philal.. Adieu. | 
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CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 
Philotimus and Philalethes. 


Philal, Hither ſofaſt this Morning ; 
| methinks you are ſome- 
what earlier than uſual ? 


Philot. May be ſo. But when a Man's 
Occaſions are Up, and Abroad, *tis fit he 
ſhould attend them. 

Philal. Pray what may your Buſineſs 
be; for you don't uſe to break your Sleep 
for Trifles? 

Philot. Why laſt Night Mr. 4. and I 
happen'd to fall into a aq ar 
over a Glaſs of Wine. At length he tol 
me the Controverſy could not be taken up, 
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Without giving the Satisfattion of a Gentle- 
man, My Anſwer was, That I would 
Debate the Matter with him in his own 
Way this Morning, AndI am now going 
to ſettle ſome little Aﬀairs before the time 
of Meeting. 

Ph1ilal, If you deſign to make your 1:1, 
you are out : For to do that to any Pur- 
poſe, a Man mult be ſound in Mind and 
Memory ; which is none of your Caſe. For 
the Buſineſs you are going about, is ſuſh- 
cient to prove you Nox Compos. 

Philot. Pray let us have no Bantring, 
You know me too well, to imagine that a 
Concern of this Nature ſhould make any 
diſhonourable [mprefſion : However ; Be- 
cauſe an Accident may happen, I love to 
make a proper Provilion; and leave my 
Diſcretion unqueſtioned. 

Philal, That you will notdo with me, I 
promiſe you; unleſs you can give a better 
Account of your Undertaking than is uſu- 
ally done. 

Philot. Tam now obliged to Diſpute the 
Matter at the Swords Point ; fo that it will | 
be to no effeQt to Argue it any other Way : 
For a Man of Honour mult keep his 
Word. 

P-ilal. Yes, no doubt on't. If he pro- 
miſes to ſet a Town on Fire, *tis as much 
as his Eſcutcheon and Pedigree is worth, 

to 
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tofail in the Performance, Look you; you 
feenr ſenible that you are within a Ha- 
zard: If you area Gentleman, learn tb va- 
lueyour ſelf, Don't Stake your Lite againſt 
a Nut-ſhel ; nor run into the other World 
.upon every Fop's Errand. 

Philot, Iteil you TI amengaged. What 
if I underſtood the Practice as little as you 
do? Since it is the Cuſtom, I mutt defend 
my Honour; For to ſuffer under theImpu- 
tation of Cowardize, is worſe than being 
buried Alive. However, if you have any 
thing to ſay, I have an Hour good to hear 

Ou. 
7 Philal. As much a Cuſtom as you make 
it, *tis not improved into Common Law : 
That is point Blank againſt you; and Tyes 
you all up, if you kill upon the Occaſion. 

Philot. *Tis the Cultom of Gentlemen ; 
and that is ſufficient for my purpoſe. 

Philal, What if it was the Culitom to 
Tilt your Head againſt a Poſt, for a Morn- 
ings Exerciſe ; would you venturethe Beat- 
ing out your Brains, rather than be Un- 
falhionable ? What if it was the Cuſtom for 
People of Condition to betray a Truſt ; to 
foriwear a Debt ; or forge a Conveyance ; 
would you follow the Precedent, or Fortgit 
their good Opinion ? 6 

P41/ot. You ſeem to Miſtake the Poigt, 
I grant you, Men of Figure are too often 
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Faulty in ſome of the Inſtances you men- 
tion : But then they are not bound to it up- 
on the Score of Reputation ; which makes 
a Diſparity in the Caſe. 

Philal. They are not; true. But ſuppoſe 
"ay were, what then? Does not this Sup» 
poſition clearly prove, That we are not to 
take the Condudt of any Sort of People up- 
on Content : But to examine the Reaſona- 
bleneſs of a Cuſtom, before we go into 
it ? Whatever is beneath a Man, is be- 
neath a Gentleman : But to A without 
Thinking is beneath a Man ; much more 
againſt it, 

Philot, 1 perceive you believe this Sort 
of Satisfaftion very Unaccountable. 

Philal. 1 do fo. And the Law is of my 
Opinion ; which I hope is no Contemptible 
Authority. 

Philot.. Hark you, We do but Laugh at 
theſe Stories. Do you think a Parcel of 
ſtarched Lawyers, with a Jary of Haber- 
daſhers, and Chandlers, are proper Judgesin 
the Caſe? Are ſuch Pedants, and Mecha- 
nicks as theſe, fit to give Rules to Mer of Ho- 
nour 

Philal. 1 perceive you think Ignorance 
and Idleneſs, neceſſary Qualifications of 
a Gentleman; and doubt not, but that 

ou praCtiſe accordingly. Bur if Men of 
onour are too Great to be govern'd vy 
the 
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the Law, they ſhould be ſo Modeſt as not 
to plead It for their advantage. They 
ſhould throw up their Fortune ; and Dis- 
band from Society. Yes, and their Qua- 
lity too; for this, as well as the other, 
is ſettled by the Conſtitution. 

Philot. I thought Quality had been the 
ſole Privilege of Birth; or at leaſt of the 
Prince's Favour. 

Philal. All Honour, as -well as Land, 
is- Originally a Gift from the Crown, 
Now Prerogative is a Part of the Law. 
And though Quality and Eſtate are ſettled 
upon a Man and his Heirs ; yet the Grant, 
runs always with a Condition of Forfeiture, 
in Caſe of Treaſon. And therefore the Son 
of an unreſtored Traytor, has no Pretences 
to the Quality of his Anceſtors. 

Philor, 1 know we ſay, That Treaſon 
taints a Man's Blood ; and makes it Baſer 
than that of a Peaſant : But I look upon 
this as a kind of Whimſey. For though 
the Government may take away my Eſtate; 
yet it cannot make me nothing of Kin 
to my Father. So that the Son of a Gentle- 
man muſt be a Gentlemen, in ſpight of Fate. 

Philal. But not in ſpite of Treaſon. 
For in that Caſe, he is baniſhed the Blood; 
and tranſplanted from the Family of his An- 
ceſtors. His Leaſe of Heraldry 1s Expred, 
his Title is ExtinQ; and he can no more 

I 3 Claim 
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Claim his former Honour, than an Eſtate 
which was Sold by his great Grand-father. 
T grant you, the Relation between him and 
his Father continues, and that's it which 
deſtroys his Pretenizons; The Stream of 
Honour is dryed up, before it reaches the 
Chanel of Poſteriry, The Father has loſt 
all; and therefore can Convey nothing over. 
The Son if he pleaſes, may be of kin to the 
Treaſon; for the Infamy of that remains : 
But as for the Quality *tis all wiped our, as 
if it had never been. And theretore though 
your Inſtance is true, your Inference fails ; 
for the Son of a Traytor, 1s not the Son of 
a Gentleman. In ſhort, You mult either 
allow that Quality, like other Branches of 
Property, ſtands upon the Baſis of Law ; 
or clic you unavoidably run into the Prin- 
Ciple of Levelling. For where the Diſtin- 
&ios of Condition are not aſcertained by 
publick Proviſion, every one 1s at Liberty 
ro Rate his Own and his Neighbour's Sta- 
tion, as he pleaſes. Where there are no 
Incloſures, all People may intercommon, 
without Preierence or Ceremony. New 
Grounds of Honour may be fer up, and 
the old ones difclaimed ; and a Taylor 
may make himſelf a Lord ; and clap a 
Coronet upon his Gooſe, it he has a mind 
tO 1t, 
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Philot. 1 ſuppoſe your Concluſion is, 
That the Notion of Honour 1s to be taken 
from the Laws and Government; and not 
from any private Set of People, how valu- 
able ſoever in other Reſpetts. 

Philal. Right. And from thence I infer, 
That Duelling is a very diſhonourable Pra- 
Atice. For when you have given the beſt 
Proof of your Sufficiency, and killed your 
Man, you are ſeized into the Hands of Jz- 
tice; treated like Aſſaſſins; and condemn- 
ed to Die with Circumitances of Ignominy, 
You are not Ind:#ed for Acquitting your 
ſelves like Gentlemen ; but for dilturbing 
the Publick Peace, and murthering the 
King's Subjets, Now the Law never 
loads a Man with Reproaches, nor punithes 
him thus coarſely, tor doing a handiom 
Action. 

Philor, What do you tell me of I awyers 
Cant; Murdravit, flragem exercuit , & 
pratticavit : Very pretty Stuff ro difpatch a 
Man ot Honour with! You ſee how the 
Men betray their Ignorance by their Forms 
of Speaking: And as tor the Bench, they 
have a Thouſand Found per Annum, 
for making of Malefactors; and they 
mult ſay tomething in Detence of ther 
Trade. 

Philal. As for the Bench, the Bar, and 
the reſt, they are not the Akers, but the 

I 4 Moni- 
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Miniſters of Law; they are the Servants of 
the Government; and their Merheds of 
Proceeding are chalked out by their Superi- 
ours: And when the Reaſon of Things 1s 
good, *tis not material though the Latin 
proves otherwiſe. Indeed, I thiok the 
Laws can't uſe you too rigorouſly ; for I'm 
ſure you treat them with great Contempt. 
When Highway-men Kill, *tis commonly 
for a Livelihood ; toprevent Difcovery ; or 
in the Heat and Surprize of Paſſion : And 
when *tis over, they - ſeldom juſtify the 
FaQ ; but Condemn what they have done. 
But your Tribe are Murtherers by Prixci- 
ple ; which is ſomething worſe than Malice 
prepence, becauſe *tis ready upon all Occaſi- 
ons, and often Afts without any Provocati- 
on; except the Vanity of complying with a 
barbarous Cuſtom. As if it was as indifferent 
a thing to cut a Man's Throat, or let it 
alone, as to wear a Broad or Narrow 
brin'd Hat : And that theſe little Concerns 
of Blood, qught to be perte&tly governed by 
the Faſbion. And whea the Barbarity 1s 
committed, you have the Aſſurance to 
* maintain it; and to argue for the Murther 
againſt Law and Goſpel. In ſhort, I think 
you ſtand in the greateſt Defiance to Autho- 
rity of all Men Living. 
Philot, How ſo ? 


Philal. 
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Philal. Thave given you ſomeof my Rea- 
ſons; and you ſhall have the reſt. 

1, You Sgorn to refer your Differencesta 
the Law ; but make your ſelyes your own 
Judges. | 

Philot, Tf the Government will not make 
a ſufficient Proviſion for the Honour of Gen- 
tlemen, they muſt Right rheir own Caſe; 
and there's an end on'r. 

Philal, You would do well to prefer a 
Bill againſt all Kings and Parliaments ſince 
the Conqueſt; and if that wont do, Chat- 
lenge the Crown, and the two Houſes at 
their next Meeting, to give you SatisfaCti- 
on. Do you not perceive, That by thus 
taking the Buſineſs out of che Hands of the 
Government, you both Reproach, and in 
eftet, Renounce it at your. Pleaſure. 'The 
Laws very well ſuppoſe, that People are 
apt to be too Partial and Paſſionate 1n thar 
own Concerns ; and therefore remit them 
to a publick Deciſion. Now *tis a kind 
of Maxim with us, That »o Mar ſhould be 
wiſer than the Laws. 

Philot. What would you have me Com- 
plain to a Magiſtrate, when a Man gives 
me the Lye; or any ſuch ſort of Afront ? 
Theſe things won't bear an Aion; and 
yet a Gentleman will rather Dye than put 
them up. 


Philal. 
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Philal. By the way, a Lye was not coun- 
ted ſo Mortalan Afront till Charles the Fifth 
happened to ſay, He was no Gentleman that 
would take it. Now what has Erxgland to 
do with Germany? If an Emperour throws 
outan unweigh'd Sentence, muſt we be go- 
verned by it ? Are Law and Juſtice ſuch 
Phantoms, that a Spaniſh Rodomontade 
ſhould make them vaniſh ? Or muſt a Fo- 
reign Prince's Humour Command farther 
than his Legal Authority ? 

Philot. The Prince's Opinion 1s the Stan- 
dard of Mode. And to be Preciſe and Sin- 
gular, looks like Spleen, and Monkery, and 
ill Breeding, You know when Dyoniſins of 
Sicily had a Fit of Geometry upon him, his 
Court took it immediately. You could 
ſcarce meet a Man of Quality without a pair 
of Compaſſes about him; and Viſits were 
moſtly ſpent about Squares and Circles, But 
as ſoon as the King grew weary, the Faſhi- 
on was quite laid alide. And then as Pla» 
tarch obſerves,nothing was a greater Pedant 
than a Mathematician. 

Philal. Youlay ſo much Streſs upon theſe 
Compliances, one would think you took 
them tor part of your Allegiance, 

Philot. Not to follow a Prince's Opini- 
on, is in effeCt to ſay, ke is Miſtaken; which 
15an unhandſom Refletion. 


Philal. 
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 Philal. In Things indifferent you fay well. 
But where Juſtice and Conſcience are con- 
cerned, meer Complaiſafice ſhould not car- 
ry it. By the Extent of your Maxim, you 
would have made an admirable Z:hiopiar 
Courtier, 

Philot. What is that ? 

Philal. Diodorus Siculus tells us ( Bibliorh, 
{.;3.) That the /Arb10pians happened once 
to have a One-Eyed Bandy-Leg'd Prince ; 
now ſuch a Perſon would have made but an 
odd Figure if care had not been taken. 

Philot. Pray how did the Court behave 
themſelves upon this Accident ? 

Ph1ilal. Like Men of Honour, They 
madea Faſhion oftheir Prince's Misfortune; 
and immediately ſhut up one of Natures 
Windows, and got a ſort of Sco:ch-Boot to 
bend their Hams 1n. 

Philot. I think Icould haveimitated Alex- 
ander's wry Neck, as well as the Macedoni- 
ans, But this which you mention is a 
Chargeable Faſhion. | 

Philal, However it prevailed fo far, that 
a Gentleman would no more appear with 
Strait Legs, or TwoEyes in his Head; than 
you would in a Pink*'d-Doubler, or Boot- 
Hole-Tops. You ſee how tar good Breeding 
will carry a Man, it he will bur ſtick to 
his Principle, But to return. 


Your 
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Your ſaying that theſe Indignities won't 
bear an Attion, is to confeſs that the Wiſdom 
of the Nation has thought them below No- 
tice. And will you venture your 4upon a 
Cauſe, which would be Hiſſed out of all the 
Courts of Exgland as ridiculous? Will you 
takeaway a Man's Life upon a Provocation, 
for which no Government will allow you 
Six-peny worth of Damages? A Complaint 
fitter for a Boy to run to his Mother with, 
than to diſorder a Man. If there was but 
a few of you, and you ſhould talk at this 
Rate, you would be ſent to B----/am:; but 
Defeudit namerws; and that's the beſt of 

our Plea, 

Philot. As the Caſe ſtands, He who refu- 
ſes a Challenge, loſes the Reputation of a 
Gentleman ; none of that Quality will keep 
him Company. 

Philal. Lucifer's Excommunication ex- 
attly! And I perceive you dread the Cenſure 
much more than that of the Church. "The 
beſt on't is, youare ſomewhat out in your 
Calculation. For there are not a few of 
Good ExtraQtion, of another Opinion. 

Philot. ſuppoſe you mean Eccleſiaſticks. 
Now we have nothing to fay to them : 
Their Profeſſion exempts them from a ne- 
ceſlity of Fighting. 

Philal. T mean Seculars too, I hope the 
Temporal Lords and Commons are -= Pea- 

| ants. 
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ſants. And will they Account any Perſon 
Infamous for the Regularity of his Behavi- 
our ? For not breaking thoſe Laws which 
they either made or approved themſelves? 
At this rate they mult be a very extraor- 
dinary Aﬀembly ; and Weſtminſter altoge- 
ther as great a Sight as the Tower. Will 
not the Fad es and Juſtices go for Gentle- 
men; and do you think they will avoid a 
Man's Company for declining a Challenge ; 
and yet Commit and Hang him up for {uc- 
ceeding in it? Pray don't make the Govern- 
ing Part of a Nation ſo extravagantly Ri- 
diculous. There are many other grave 
Perſons of Worth and Blood, who would 
. give theCauſe againſt you: But I find none 
of theſe will paſs Muſter. It ſeems Beaz's, 
and Bully's, and their wiſe Admirers, have 
ſeized the Herald*s Office ; and engrofled all 

the Quality to themſelves. 
Philot. When you have declaimed till 
u are weary, I mult tell you that we 
aveno ſmall Party of as much Honour, and 
Value, as any you have mentioned ; who 
will very hardly be brought over to your 

Sentiment. 

 Philal. T hope not. *Tis true, I know 
ſome People are all Quality: You would 
think they were made up of nothing but 
Title and Genealogy. If you happen to 
Encounter a Prejudice, or croſs upon their 
Fancy, 
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Fancy, they are too Conſiderable to under- 
ſtand you. Theſe, I confeſs, I almolt De- 
ſpair of ; but hope their Number isnot great. 
By the way, let me tell you, your Frater- 
nity take a very great Liberty in their Opi- 
nion; you make nothing to Renounce the 
Publick Senſe in Matters of the higheſt Im- 
portance: And count that a Noble At- 
chievement, which the Laws punilh as a 
Capital Offence, Now to ſet up a Notion 
of Honour againſt the Government, with 
ſuch Circumitances as theſe, isof very dan- 
gerous Conſequence. *Tis ſuch an Afﬀront 
to the Conſtitution ; ſuch a deliberate Con- 
tempt ; ſuch an open Dehance of Authori- 
ty; as nothing can be more. It makes 
the Laws Cheap and Ridiculous ; the So- 
lemaicies' of Juſtice a piece of Pageantry ; 
the Bench a few Reverend Poppets, or 
Scharamouches in Scarlet, And thus by 
Expoling the Adminiſtration, the very 
Foundations of Peace and Property are 
ſhaken and /ap'd. 

Philot. Certainly you are retained by the 
whole Corporation of Cowards, you make 
ſo Tragical a Buſineſs ont : 

Philal. By your Favour: To have our 
Swords ready to execute the Orders of eve- 
ry paultry Paſhon ; To put Murther into 
our Creed, and cut Throats upon profeſſed 
Principles, is a Tragical Buſineſs ; and I be- 
lieveyou'll find it ſo. Philot, 
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Philot. Trouble not your ſelf; we value 
neither your Judges, nor your Juries. If 
we kill fairly, we have always Intereſt at 
Court to bring us off, 

Philal, You may ſet up a Science againſt 
the Government; and range Murthering 
under Diſcipline and Rule; and call it by 
what fine Names you pleaſe : But your 
Methods of Killing, and that of Highway- 
men, are alike Fazr in the Eye of Juitice ; 
and the ſame Rewards are aſſigned to both. 
As for your Friends at Court, *Tis to be 
hoped that Princes in time will Reſenc the 
Breach of their Laws, and the Lofs of their 
SubjeRs, a little more heartily : That they 
w1ll not encourage a Practice which Inſults 
their Authority, and Ridicules their Mini- 
ſters; and keeps up a Spirit of Barbarity 
throughout the Nation. Beſides, there are 
Things they call Appeals; and in that Caſe 
you know your Pardon is out of Doors. 

” We muſt take our Chance for 
at. 

Philal. You are hardy Men ſome of you. 
If all the Subjects ſhould take the ſame Li- 
berty, we ſhould have wild Work. You 
fay the Government is DefeQtive in conſi- 
dering the ReſpeRts of Honour ; and there- 
fore are reſolved to be your own Carvers. 
What if the underſort of People ſhoui4 
take the Hint, and Practice upon it, in = 
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Inſtance of Property? Look ye Neighbours 
(fays a ſharp Country Fellow ) the Fine 
Folls have gotten away all the Land from us ; 
for my part I want ſo many ſcore Acres to live 
eaſily, and I Juppoſe you do ſo too; and I think 
our Indaſtry _ it. *Tis true, Eſtates 
are otherwiſe ſettled ; and I ſhoald believe 
my ſelf obliged to obſerve Comntries Cu» 
ftoms, 7 others would ao che ſm : But I pers 
ceive, the Gentry can ſet the Conſtitution aſide 
without any Scruple. They can Tilt throagh 
one anothers Lungs in a Bravado, though the 
Law makes Hang ing matter ont, W, Toould 


we be more Slaves to the Government than 
others ; I'm ſare we do not get ſo much by it? 
We are enough of us ; let us mind our Buſineſs, 


"Tis true, this would be a lewd Projett ; 
but *tis the Conſequence of your own Prin« 
ciple ; therefore have a care of ſetting the 
—_—_ 
Philot. If we take a greater Freedom 
with the Government than the Vulgar, our 
Quality is our Excuſe; that will bear us out. 

Philal. Quite contrary. For firſt, aGen- 
tleman is ſuppoſed to be better acquainted 
with the Laws than a Peaſant; therefore 
his breaking them muſt be a greater Fault ; 
becauſe it implies more of Contempt in the 
AQtion. 

Secondly, Where the Example is of worſe 


Conſequence, the Care to check it _ 
E 
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be the greater. The Influence of Mea of 
Figure 1s Conliderable, When they are at 
the Head of an ill Cuſtom, they have pres 
ſently a Train to Attend them. The Infe- 
Qiion ſpreads like Lightning ; and *tis a 
Credit to live counter to Reaſon and Re- 
gularity. The ſlender Principles, the looſe 
Practices of theſe Men, is that which has ſo 
effetually Debauched the Age. This is it 
which has expoſed Virtue, and baniſhed 
Religion ; and almoſt buried the DiſtinCti- 
ons of Good and Evil. £ wy 

Thirdly, Since Quality is a DiſtinQion 
ſettied by Law ; thoſe who have the great- 
eſt Share of this Privilege, are moſt obliged 
to obſerve the Publick Regulations. The 
Government isa greater BenefaQtor to ſuch 
Perſons ; and they are very ungenerous and 
ungratetul, if they fly in the Face of it. A 
Man that enjoys Honour and Eſtate by a 
Society, has greater Engagements to Re- 
gard it, than he who receives only a Tom- 
mon ProteCtion. One has perhaps a 1000/. 
per Annum tor keeping the Laws; and the 
Other, nothing but his Labour for his Pains : 
And pray which is moſt to Blame then, it 
they break them ? 

Philot. You feem to forget, that their 
Fortune and Condition follows their Birth; 
ſo that they are only obliged to their Fami- 
ly for the Advantage. 

Philal. 
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Philal. You argue too faſt. Pray arenot 
Deſcents and Inheritances governed by 
Law? What Claim can we make to Privi- 
legeor Property, without it? A Man when 
he is about it, may as eaſily be Born to 
Tocco, a Year, as to 1o Pence, The 
Trouble to himſelf, or his Mother, is 
much the ſame as to that Matter. People 
come into the World in Tarkey the ſame 
Way they do Here; and yet, excepting 
the Royal Family, they get 
Nature has ſet us all upon a Level, as to 
theſe Things: *Tis only the Conſtitution 
which makes the Difference ; and therefore 
thoſe who havethe Advantage, ſhould pay 
it a proportionable Reſpect. 

Philot. T perceive you are coming on 
again; And to ſtop you a little, let me tell 
you, *tis my Obſervation, That the Cuſtom 
of Duels puts Gentlemen upon their good 
Behaviour; *tis a Check upon Converſati- 
on, and makes it more Inoffenſive than it 
would be otherwiſe. 

Philal. An admirable Remedy! Juſt ſuch 
a one as Death is againſt all Diſeaſes. If 
there muſt be Diſputes, is not Squabling leſs 
inconvenient than Murther? Had not a 
Man better have a Black Eye, than a Nap- 
kin drawn through him ; and Bleed rather 
| atthe Noſe than at the Heart ? Theſe Con» 
teſts, though much better let alone, —_ 

neither 


ut little by it. | 
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neither Orphans nor Widows; nor perpe- 
tuate Feuds among Families. Beſides, the 
Diſorders of Convetſation may be prevent- 
ed without ſuch a_ dangerous Expedient, 
For not to mention Religion, a moderate 
ſhare of Prudence and Behaviour will do 
the Buſineſs. ?Tis not yet the Faſhion, for 
Women of Quality to Tilt. Now though 
they can hate one another Jrenry heartily ; 
though their Humours are full as Nice, and 


' their Paſſions as Strong, as thoſe of the 
CO 


other Sex ; yet the Senſe of Decency is fuf- 
ficient to keep them from coarſe Language, 
and rude Provocations. 

Phibot, However, -Miſunderſtandings 
will happen ſometimes. And when they 
do, it does not become Gentlemen to ma- 
nagethem like leſſer People. "Their Reven- 
ges mult be Particular ; as well as the reſt 
of their Breeding. It looks as odly for 
them to Quarrel, as to Salute like a 
Clown. | 

Philal. So that Iperceive if Butchers had 
but the Manners to go to Sharps, Gentle- 
men would be contented witha Rubber at 
Cuffs, If they mult be lingular 1n their 
Diſputes, let it be for the better I beſeech 
you. Let us not be ſo Vain, as tothink it 
a Commendation to be more Unreaſonable 
in our Demands, and more Savage 1n our 
Reſentments than the Meane!t, and molt 

K 2 Un- 
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Undiſciplined. It they muſt rt unto: 
to the Vulgar in every thing, I wow1-: 
they don't leave off Swearing, Drinl-ig, 
&c. Theſe, by their Aſſiſtance, are prown 
Plebetan Vices : Infomuch that Porters :2c 
Footmen, are as periect in them as tun: 
{clves. 

Philot. T grant you, Clowns may Box it 
off, and be quiet ; this way of Satisfaftion 
is agreeable enough to their little Pretenſi- 
ons. Butthe Honour ofa Gentleman muſt 
have other ſort of Damages. 

Philal, 1f the Diſpute was between Pea- 
{ant and Gentleman, you would ſay ſome- 
thing, thoughnot enough. But you know 
a Gentleman 1s not obliged, to Fight ano- 
ther who 1s not ſo. Now where the Con- 
dition of the diſobliged is Equal, at leaſt 
to the Degree of Gentlemen ; why ſhould 
the Afiront be counted ſo Mortal an Injury ? 
I know no reaſon for this, unleſs you will 
ſay, That Men of Quality are obliged to be 
more Bloody and Implacable; and to carry 
their Paſſions to greater heights of Fury, 
than other People. But this Plea proves 
them really leſs, not greater than the com- 
mon Size of Mankind ; and is far wide of 
the true CharaQter of Honour. If Quality 
conliſts in ſuch Sallies as theſe are ; Tigers 
and Fiends may put in for a conſiderable 
Share. 

Phtos. 
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Philot, If this way of deciding Quarrel; 
among Gentlemen were peculiar to our Agt 
or Country, your Reaſoning would have 
more force ; but we have almoſt a general 
preſcription of Time and Place again: 

Ou, 

Philal. Not ſo General as may be brought 
for the Heathen Religion, or the Alcorax; 
and yet I hope you will not plead in Defence 
of either of theſe. To give you an In- 
{tance near home. The Frexch you know 
are far from being an inconſiderable Nati- 
on. Their Nobility are as numerous, and 
their Pretenſions as well ſupported; they 
have as much Fire-in their , | *-remaa and 
as much Regard for their Honour, as. any 
oftheir Neighbours: Notwithſtanding this, 
you ſce the PraQtice of Duelling is abſolute- 
ly ſuppreſſed ; and they are all content- 
ed torefcr their Grievances to the Govern» 
ment. 

Philot. The French King takes more care 
to Right a Gentleman's Honour, than 1s 
done with us ; which makes the Caſe dit- 
ferent.. 

Philal. Particular SatisfaQtion for every 
Aﬀront in Converſation cannot be Award- 
ed by Stated Laws ; the Circumſtances 
2re too many to be brought within 
: Rule. A Prince mult be little leſs than 
Abſolute to do this effettually, - Now 
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ſuch a Stretch of Prerogative, would be 
agreeable neither to the Exgliſh Genius , 
nor Conſtitution. And 1s it not a hard 
Caſe, that we muſt either Deliver up all 
our Property to the Crown; or our Lives 
to every . ungovernable Paſſion and - Ca- 
price ? | 

Farther. You may remember, that the 
SubjeQ holds bis Honour and Eſtate by no 
other Tenure than the Laws. What a 
monſtrous Injuſtice ; what an Ingratt- 
tude; what an inſufferable Pride muſt 
it then be, for private Men to ere&t a 
Magiſtracy of their own ; to Judze and 
Execute in Matters of Life and Death ; 
and to Hang and Draw within themſelves ? 
If the Subjefts may ſet the Laws aſide 
with ſo little Ceremony, and make Supple- 
mental Proviſions at Diſcretion, the (ig- 
nificancy of Government will be nained- 
ligible. If Authority may be {lighted in an 
Inſtance of fo high a Nature, why not in 
a hundred ? And when the Fences are thus 
broken down, Peace and Property Good- 
night ! | 

Philot. Your mentioning the French, puts 
me in mind of the old Romans ; they were 
a very Brave People : Pray what was their 
Pradtice in the Caſe ; for I have almoſt for- 
got it ? | | 


Philal. 
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Philal, Not at all for your Purpoſe. 
'Tis true, there was a Sort of Duellin 
among them, as that of the Horatii, an 
Cariatii; of Manlius Torquatus, and: the 
Gaul that Challenged the Army. But then 
there was a Difference in the Perſons and 
Occaſion. Theſe Duelliſts were Enemies, 
Subjets of different Princes, a Sort of 
Fighting Repreſentatives, choſen like David 
and Gotzah, to Decide the Controverſy. of 
the Field, At leaſt the Conteſt was al- 
lowed by Publick Authority ; and under- 
taken upon the Score of their Country, 
But as for one SubjeCt's cutting another's 
Throat about private Diſputes, they were 
perfeQ Strangers to theſe Methods of Ju- 
{tice When Mz killed Clodizs upon the 
Road, though there was no ſuch Thing as a 
Challenge; though Twly proves it no more 
than a Rexcounter; yet becaule there was a 
tormer Miſunderſtanding berween them; 
neither the Rhetorick of the Council, nor the 
Bravery of the Priſozer, could prevent the 
Sentence. 

Philot, After all ; you cannot deny but 
that the preſent Cuitom has prevailed tor 
ſeveral Ages, 

Philal. So have a great many other ul] 
Things beſides. There is ſcarcely any Ex- 
travagance ſo {ingular as to want a Prece- 
dent. But Cuſtom without Reaſon, is no 
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better than ancient Error. And now ſince 
you preſs your Preſcription, I ſhall trace it 
to the 5h ann Now the Praftice of Sub- 
jets Righting themſelves by the Sword, 
was introduced by the Lombards, Saxons,and 
Normans, A People, who poſltbly at that 
Time of Day, had not Brains to decide the 
Matter any other Way. For how much 
{oever they may be of Kin to us, we muſt 
own they were. a very unpoliſhed Sort of 
Mortals; and why ſhould we be tied up to 
the DiCtates of Paganiſm and Ignorance ? 
It a Man's Houſe, and Habit, and Eating, 
was not better than theirs ; he would not be 
thought to have much of the Spirit of a 
Gentleman. If we are bound to implicit 
Submiſſion; if we are to follow Antiquity, 
without any Exceptions of Judgment ; 
Why don't we feed upon Maſt, and lodge 
in Caves, and go almolt Naked? And to 
come nearer our Northern Anceſtors ; 
Why don't we Vindicate our ſelves by 
Tryal Oraeal; Bath our Innocence in Scala- 
ing Water; and hop over Heated Plough- 

ſhares Blindfold ? 
Farther, We may obſerve, that the Bar- 
barity of rhis Cuſtom was ſomewhat re- 
ſirained, and boundup to certain Forms of 
Law. The Occaſion was generally Conſfi- 
derable : Either for wiping off Impurati- 
ons of Treaſon, or proſecuting Appeals of 
Murther, 
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Murther, or trying Titles of Land. As 
for the Diſputes of Sharpers, of Bottles, 
Dice, and Wenches, we don't read of any 
Proviſions made for the Honour of ſuch 
Sparks, and Diverſions as thele. We may 
obſerve, 

Secondly, That the Men were juſt come 
oft from Heatheniſm; and very undiſci- 
plined in Lite. Their Reaſon was 1a the 
Oar ; and their Underſtanding as low as 
their Morals. This Condition of Things, 
made their Princes either miſlead or indulge 
them. 'They had Authority to miſguide 
their Conſcience, to encourage their Re- 
venge; and 1h ſome Meaſure to excule it. 
The Writ of Combate was made out in the 
King's Courts; and the whole Manage of 
the Quarrel under the Direction of the Go- 
vernment. *T was none of their Way to be 
kilPd in Hugger-mugger; and ſteal a Stab- 
bing as they do now. (Cotton. poſthum.) 

Thirdly, It they Fought without Pub- 
lick Allowance, and any Perſon fell in the 
Quarrel, the Survivers were apprehended 
and tryed for Murther. 

Fourthly, Theſe Combats, though go- 
verned by theſe Reſtrictions, and under 
the Countenance of Law, were always 
Condemned by the Cexſ«re of the Church. 

Philot. Do you think then, they are not 
capable of Regulation? 

Philal, 
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Philal. No more than Adultery, . This 
Pratice is Malum is ſe; and an 1ll Thing 
cannot be done within a Rule, "Tis a 
ſtrong Poyſon, it muſt be Expelled ; for all 
the Cooking in Natvre will neer make Di- 
et on't. *Tis true, there are Degrees in 
Deformity, as well as Beauty ; and there- 
fore ſome Caſes may be more remarkable 
than others. For the Purpoſe; when a 
Gentleman of Eſtate Fights an indigent Bul- 
ly, who poſſibly knows no more how to 
live in this World, than he does in the next. 
This Man is angry to ſee his Neighbour in 
eaſy Circumſtances. And when it Comes 
once to this; The Strength of his Malice, 
and the Opinion of his Skill, will pick a 
Quarrel from a {lender Occaſion. Now 
ſhould I deſire him to get an anſwerable 
Fortune before the Glove comes : To make 
the Hazards of the Combat Equal, their 
Pockets as wellas their Weapons, ſhould be 
in ſome Meaſure . adjuſted, To throw 
down a few Farthings, and make a Noiſe 
to have them covered with Gold; would 
be abſurd in a Wager : And a Man muſt be 
very Weak to accept it. And if Life be ei- 
ther valuable to Keep, or dangerous to 
Loſe, one would think the Parallel ſhould 
Hold. This venturing All againſt No- 
thing, puts me in mind of Mark Antozy, 
who after he had loſt the Battcl at Adﬀinm, 

and 
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and was Penned up in Alexaxdria, would 
needs ſend Auguſtus a Challenge. Ceſar's 
Anſwer was, T hat if he was weary of Living, 
there was other W ays of Diſpatch beſides Fight- 
ing him; Andfor his part, he ſhould not trou- 
ble himſelf to be his Executioner, Antony, 1 
ſuppoſe, thought the Return reaſonable ; 
and in a ſhort Time did his own Buſi- 
neſs. , 

Philot, 1 confeſs as you have repreſent- 
ed the Caſe, it looks oddly enough. 

Philal. 1 will give you one that's more 
odd, if you call it ſo. I mean the Myſtery 
of Seconds, and Thiras. 

This is ſuch a Maſterpiece ; that I think 
no Deſcription can reach it, Theſe Un- 
der-pullers in DiſtraCtion, are ſuch implicit 
Morrtals as are not to be matched upon any 
other Occalion: A perfect Stranger ſhall 
Engage them at the firſt Word. To ask 
Queſtions would be ungentile. On _ 
g0 Without any Acquaintance, either wit 
the Man, or the Matter, A moſt honour- 
able Undertaking, to Fight about they 
know not what; for, and againſt, they 
know not whom ! So that for ought they 
can tell, they may be under the Pious Ne- 
ceſſity of Murthering their Father. 

Philot. However, you can't fay there is 
any Malice Prepence, 


Philal. 
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Philal. Right! There is nothing Pre- 
pence; neither Malice nor Reaſon. But for 
all that, I don't like a Man that can hate at 
firſt Sight ; and kill Extempore ? 

Philot. You miſtake ; a Second is not an- 
gry. He only engages in Complaiſanceto 

fs Principal, 

Philal. So :much the worſe; becauſe it 
argues the greater Contempt of human 
Kind, For my Heart, I can't underſtand 
a Combatant that can kill in cool Blood: 
and {hew the utmoſt EffeAs of Rage with- 
out Paſſion! *Tis a Sign his common Tem- 
per 15 as bad as the Malice, and Provocati- 
ons©of other People. "This Stoical Improve- 
ment, 1s the Philoſophy of a Butcher. It 
makes a Beaſt of an Enemy; and knocks 
him down with as little Concern as it he 
were an Ox. 

Philot. Torequite you tor your extraor- 
dinary Inſtances, I will give you a preity 
tough one on the other Side. It a Souldier 
refuſes a Challenge from another, he wall 
not only be counted a Coward; but 1n all 
Likehhood, Caſhiered wto the Bargain, 

Philal, "The Caſe is hard, I conteſs, but 
20t yours; for you are none of the Mirtary 
Z:/t, To tnole who may be concerned, I 
NEWETS; 

:. You know the Challenger 1s pul}; 
ed as well as the Challenged; wich Dilc: 

"QIrh | 
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pline will prevent the Caſe from being 
Common. But when it docs happen, it 
may be replicd in the 

Second Place, That he who profeſſes 
Arms, may prove his Courage by more de- 
tenſible Initances. His former Behaviour 1n 
*he Field, is oftentimes ſufficient to wipe 
off an Aſperſion of Cowardiſe. 

Thirdly, If he is not furniſhed with 
Proof this Way : Let him deſire his Superi- 
our Officer, that the next Timehe is drawn 
out, the Challenger may be Polted near 
him ; And then would I heariily convince 
him, and the Enemy to boot, that I want- 
ed no Reſolution. If a Man milcarrics in 
ſuch a Tryal, he may juſtify himſelf to his 
Reaſon. He dyes in his G2/7;zg ; and it no- 
thing elſe hinders, he may look the other 
World in the Face. 

Philot. But a Souldier may ſometimes 
wait along while for ſuch an Opportunity 
of purging himſelf: And would you have 
him ſtarved, and laughed at, inthe mean 
Time ? 

Philal, Let him remember he is a Chri- 
!tian, as well as a Souldier; and that he 
«was firlt Liſted under God Almighty, 

Now a Man of Honour will rather 
ttarve, than be falſe to a folemn Engage- 
ment, And where the Caulc is juſt, he 1s 
to be commended for his Conltancy. - And 
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if Intereſt ſtrikes in too, *tis not only Cris 
minal, but Weakneſs to Deſert it. 

As for the Point of Contempt, let him re- 
turn it with Pity : *Tisno Diſhonour to be 
undervalued by thoſe who want either 
Underſtanding, or Conſcience ; or both. 
If bare Contempt without Reaſon is ſo ter- 
ribly Significant, a Fool would be better 
than a Philoſopher; a Slave than an Empe- 
rour; provided the firſt had but the Inſo- 
lence to Scorn thelatter. 

Philot. For all that, you will havea great 
many againſt you. 

Philal. So there are a great many Sheep ; 
ny think ne'er the Wiſer for their Num- 

* 

Philot. Do you think then this Cuſtom is 
ſoabſolutely forbidden by Religion ? 

Philal. TI am ſurpriſed one Baptized 

ſhould put the Queſtion! In earneſt, I be- 
ligve this Notion of Honour as much an 
Idol, as Nebuchadnezar's Golden Image : Tis 
ſet up by the ſame Intereit; and probably 
has done more Miſchief. 

Philot. If it beſo, the Meta! muſt be 
ood; according to your own Compari- 
on. 

Philal. Yes. But the Worſhip is ſtark 
naught ; and leſs to be choſen than the Fiery 
Farnace. *Tis great Pity ſo much good Blood 
ſhould be offered ar it.. That Men you 

ave 
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have ſuch Opportunities for Senſe, ſhould 
be entangled in ſo monſtrous an Abſurdity ! 
That thoſe who might be the Ornament of 
their Age, and Defence of their Country, 
_—_ make themſelves a Misfortune to 

mn: 

Philot. T believe the Danger of the Ad- 
venture makes them think it honourable. 

Philal. Look you ! To riſque the Mair 
without Reaſon or Warrant, is Raſhneſs: 
"Tis to be more Stupid than Brave. It a 
Man ſhould leap a Garret, or vault down 
the Monument ; do you imagine he would 
leave the Memory of a Hero behind him ? 

Philot. Methinks *tis fine to ſeem above 
the Impreſſions of Fear ; and to Flaſh in the 
Face of Danger. 

Phill. T grant you, Fortitude 1s a very 
valuable Quality. But then it mult be un- 
der the Conduct of Prudence and Juſtice : 
Without this Aſſiſtance, the beſt Event will 
prove Ruinous; and the Viftory it ſelf a 
Defeat. 

Philot. You mean Religion will not en- 
dure the Duelling Principle. | 

Philal. No more than all the Herefres 
ſince Simon Magus, *Tis a Principle fo 
full of Pride, and Paſſion, and Revenge ; 
ſo Tempeſtuous and Abſurd : ſo abſolute- 
ly unallied tro Reaſon and Good-nature, 
that poliſht Heatheniſm would be aſham'd 

on't. 
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on't. In a Word, *Tis as contrary to the 
Tendency and Temper of Chriſtianity, as 
Hob's Creed is to the Apoſtles; as Light is to 
Darkneſs, as God 1s to the Devil. 

Philot. Tis a hard Matter to part with 
the CharaRer of a Gentleman. 

Philal. Fear it not. As long as the 
Laws are on our Side, the Heraldry is all 
ſafe. And if it were otherwiſe, let us re- 
member weare Chriſtians. ' If there hap- 
pens a Competition between theſe two Pre- 
renſions ; let us drop the Gentleman and 
keep the Chriſtian ; tor heis a Perſon of the 
beſt Quality. 

Philot. Say you ſo? 

Philal. Yes. I fay a Chriſtian and no 
Geatleman, is more a Perſon of Conaztion, 
than a Gentleman and no Chriſtian. The 
former is more nobly Related, born to a 
greater Fortune, and better Founded in pers. 
{onal 'Merit. 

Philot. You ſay ſomething, T wiſh 
would enlarge upon this Head. | 

Philal, You know my Bulineis 15 not 
Preaching ; any Divine will give you Satis- 
faction. | 

Philot. Upon ſecond Thoughts, they 
need not: A little of the Bible wil! co it 
without them. To ſpeak frankly, 1am ic 
well fatis.cd upon the whole, that * an rs 
{olved to take no notice of my Sparic  f»w? 
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T am afraid he will Poſt me up for a Cow- 
ard, and how then? 

Philal. T would mind it no more than 
the Railing of a Fever, or a Proclamation 
from Bedlam. 

Philot, T ſhall take your Advice. ButTI 
muff tell you withall, That if he draws up- 
on me in the Streets, I will not be ſo paſſive 
oy to let the Sun ſhine through me, if Ican 

it. | 

Phil I have nothing to ſay as to that: 
| . But then you ſhould wiſh the Occaſion may 
never happen; and keep your Reſolution 
to your Fir For to give out this Sort of 
Language, looks too like a Provocation : 
And if you ſhould be fo unfortunately ſet 


upon, be ſure you keep within the Compaſs 
of Self-defence. | 


OF 
GENERAL KINDNESS: 
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THE FIFTH 


CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 
Philotimus and Philalethes. 


Philot. HAT falſe, humour- 
ſom infipid Creatures 


Wh. are Men! Sure theſe 
are none of the beſt Things God ever 
made! Upon the Whole, Ithink one might 
as good disband, and turn Hetmit, as be 
troubled with them any longer. I begin 
now to underſtand the Condu& of the firſt 
Monks; but believe their Hiftory miſreport- 
ed; They fled the Perſecution of Man- 
kind, more than that of a ſingle Tyrant. 
They prefer*d the Wilderneſs to the Town ; 
and found their Safety and their SatisfaCti- 
6n better ſecured in Solitude, than Soctety, 
For a wild Beaft does not pretend above his 
Order ; and is fo frankas to diſcover his De- 
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ſign: But a Man is a Beaſt ; and yet has 
not the Modeſty to own it. Hah! Here is 
Philalethes, he has over-heard me: In car- 
neſt, I ſhall be called to an Account for my 
Expoftulations ! 

Philal, What Mr. Hobs Ghoſt ! No leſs 
than a Satyr upon your whole Kind? Pm 
not ſorry I have interrupted your Solilo- 
quies, except they had been better natu- 


red. 

Philot, I did not think you had been fo 
near : But. ſince you have catched me, 
give me leave to tell you, I know the 
World, and upon Experiment I find, 
there is not one in forty without Deſign, 
or Vanity, in their Converſation, Pray 
peruſe your Acquaintance well, and if you 
don't diſcover ſome Flaw in their Ho- 
neſty, or their Humour, I'm much mi- 
ſtaken. 

Philal, Are not you a Man, Philoti- 
mus * FP 

Philot. What then ? 

Philal. Then, by your own Confeſſion, 
*tis forty to one but that ſome Part of the 
—_—_ CharaQter belongs to your 
elf. 

Philot, However, you know Odds will 
not win Wagers; Difficulties are not De- 
monſtrations ; *tis unreaſonable to argue 
from Improbabilities againſt _—_— C., 
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FaZ. If I find my ſelf Well; if my Con- 
ſtitution, or my Care, is my Preſervative, 
R—_ not charge the Plague upon me ; 
0 


uſe I converſe with Epidemical Infefti- 


n. 

Philal. You are reſolved to keep Well 
with your ſelf; I doubt not but in Time 

our good Opinion will reach your Neigh- 
urs: They may, to uſe your own Simi- 
litude, be as free from Contagion as your 
ſelf: And if they are ſeized, the Plague is 
not always Mortal. Beſides, it might have 
been your own Caſe. So that all things 
conſidered, I hope you will not Mark the 
Flouſe apon bare Suſpicion : And when the 
Tokens appear, you will pity their Conditt- 
on; and endeavour their Recovery. 

Philot. To deal freely, I ſhall take Care 
of my ſelf, and fo I ſuppoſe will every bo- 
oy elſe that is wiſe. For that which Peo- 
ple call Vniverſal Benevolence, is but a Piece 
of Kxight Errantry: it looks prettily in a 
Romance ; but in Life, *tis neither prudent, 
nor practicable. 

Philal. Do you think it ſo impraQticable 
an Abſurdity to wiſh all People well ; and 
endeavour to make them fo ? 

Philot, What of all Perſwaſions, Coun- 
tries, Tempers, and Conditions, whatſoe- 
ver! 
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Phila. Yes. We comprehend all Man- | 


kind in the League. 

Philot, You have a notable Graſp: I 
dare not ſtrain my Inclinations at that Rate. 
I love to keep fair with the World as wel! 
as you; but it may be upon different Rea- 
ſons. Ina Word, I take Civility to be on- 
ly a Compliance with the Mofgee ; Friend- 
ſhip but another Name for Trade ; all 
Mercenary and Deſigning. Indeed conſi- 
dering the State of humane Afﬀeairs , *tis 
next to impoſſible to beotherwiſe, Where 
there is ſo much of Indigence, Comperiti- 
on, and Uncertainty, you muſt expect 
Selt-intereſt will govern. You may ob- 
ſerve, That which You call Good Nature, is 
moſt remarkable in the Young and Unex- 
perienced. - Such Perſons I confeſs are often 
very Laviſh of their Favours, and Careſ- 
fing in their Converſation : But theſe Blan- 
diſhments ſeem only deſigned for a State of 
Impotence; that what they can't carry by 
Force and Foreſight, they may obtain by 
Flattery. Like unfledged Birds, they are 
fond of every one, that they may. be Fed 
the better. And where this Reaſon fails, 
that which Iam going ro add will ſupply it. 

Philal. Whar 1s that ? | 

Philot. Why young People generally 
gont Think fo far as others, nor conſider a 
Necefhity at a Diſtance ; "This often _ 

| them 
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them more Liberal than Wiſe. They are 
apt to be over-credulous at firſt Setting our ; 
and cannot ſo well ſee through Artrfice and 
Pretence : So that 'tis no Wonder if they 
beſtow their Inclinations too freely upon 
their Neighbours. | 

Philal. This early Diſpoſition to Oblige, 
appears to me an Impreffion of Nature , 
which was intended for Continuance : For 
as the Uſe and Poſture of the Limbs hold 
the fame in Manhood as they were in Infan- 
Cy ; ſo one would think the Motrons of the 
Mind ſhould be ſet Right at firlt. And 
therefore when good Humour happens to 
wear off with Age, it ſeems to proceed 
trom Miſmanagement ; and looks more like 
a Degeneracy of Nature, than anImprove- 
ment of Reaſon. If you pleaſe to hear me, 
T ſhall endeavour to prove Univerſal Benevo- 
lence both an acknowledged, and a praQtica- 
ble Diſpoſition. | 

Philot. Pray begin. 

Philel. My firit Argumeat then ſhall be 
drawn from Community of Nature. We 
are all caſt in the fame Mould, allied in our 
Paſſions, and in our Faculties : We have 
the fame Deſires to fatisfy, and generally 
the ſame Pleaſurein ſatisfying ofthem. All 
Mankind isas it were one great Berne, divi« 
ded into ſeveral Parts; every Part having 
the ſame Properties and AﬀeCtions with an- 
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other. Now as: we can't chuſe but deſire 
Accommodations for our own Support and 
Pleaſure; fo if we leave Nature to her Ori- 
ginal Biaſs, if we hearken to the ma_ 
| ved Suggeſtions of our Minds, we {hall 
wiſh = ſame Conveniences to others. 
For the apprehending a Being fo like our 
own, in proſperous Circumſtances, muſt 
be an Advancement of our ſelves: By this 
we ſee as it were our own Nature pleaſed, 
and Flouriſhing in another. And thus much 
Mr. Hobs himſelf confeſſes to the Ruin of 
his Cauſe, 'That the Senſe of having communi- 
cated Satisfattion is naturally Delightful. 

Philot. But will this Notion ſpread wide 
enough to do any Execution ? 

Philal. Yes. For if a Man can but diſen- 
gage himſelf from the Exceſles of Selt-love, 
1n a ſingle Inſtance, he does the Buſineſs. 
If hecan but wiſh wellto another, without 
making Intereſt the only Motive, he may 
be generous enough to take all Mankind 
intohis AﬀeQions, Forhe that can doit to 
one, without any mercenary View, may 
for the ſame Reaſon do it to a Million. 
"Tis but repeating the Action, where for 
his Encouragement, the Pleaſure will be 
likewiſe repeated, ---- | 
 Philot. Youare going too faſt. The dit- 
ferent Capacities and Behaviour of Men, 
will leave your Repitition neither Senſe, 

nor 
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nor Poſſibility : For to love Inſignificancy 
is Dotage; and ſeldom paſſes any farther 
than Children or Relatians.---- - 

Philal. For all that; one may wiſh a poor 
Man an Eſtate; or a Fool Underſtanding ; 
There is no unconquerable Averſion, nor 
ſo much as any Difficulty in theſe things. 

Philot. 1 fay farther ; to love malicious, 
and diſobliging Qualities, is impoſſible. 

Philal, Tf thoſe Qualities were inſepara- 
ble from the O6je#, I grant your Meaning : 
But where Malice 1s only Accidental, and: 
Reformation poſſible, the Caſe is otherwiſe, 
A Phyſician may have a Kindneſs for the 
Patient, without being fond of the Diſeaſe. 

Philot, To illuſtrate your Diſtintion, If 
a Man gives me a ſower Box on the Ear ; 
I may love the Hand, though I don't like 
the Blow, I afſure you he that can thus ab- 
ſtrat the Afﬀront from the Perſon that 
givesit; and take off a Cuff ſo metaphyli- 
cally, is very much a Philoſopher. 

Ph1ilal. It you are not fatisfied, ÞIl con- 
ſider your Objettion farther afterwards. 
At preſent I ſhall go on to a ſecond Proof, 
That Vniverſal Benevolence is agreea- 
ble to humane Nature ; unleſs you have a 
Mind to interpoſe. 

Philot. Not juſt now. Take your Me- 
thod, 


Philal, 
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Phzlal. I prove my Point , from that 
Compaſſion which generally follows any con- 
{iderable Misfortune. This _ is fo 
very common, and ſo much expetted, that 
thoſe whoare unconcerned at the Troubles 
of another, are called Inhamane, z, e, They 
are degenerated from their Kind; and 
don*t deſerve the Name of Men. And 
does it not plainly follow, That thoſe who. 
are thus ſenſibly Touched, muſt have a xre- 
al Kindneſs for the Unfortunate? | 

Philor. T thick not. For Compaſſion is 
but the Conſequence of Infirmity ; and 
bottom'd upon Selt-love. We are affeted 
with what another ſuffers; becauſe this 
puts us 1n mind we are not ſecure our ſelves. 
And when our Neighbour's Calamity dif- 
covers more than the Poſſibility of our own, 
*tisno Wonder if we are ſomewhat uneaſy. 

Pbilal. Igrant you, Compaſiion may be 
ſometimes accounted for, as you ſay : But. 
then*tis a Mittake to ſuppoſe it can come 
from no other Cauſe. For 'tis eaſy to ob- 
ferve, That the moſt generous Diſpolitions 
are the moſt Compaſſionate, Such Perfons, 
though their Fortune is never fo well 
Guarded ; though the Greatneſs of their 
Mind exempts them trom Fear, and makes 
 rhem leaft concerned for any Accident of 
their own, yet none coudole and ſympathiſe 
more heartily than they, ?Tis plain there- 

fore, 
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fore, that this Pity and Tenderneſs, being 
ſo void of Selft-Interelt, muſt proceed from 
Good-wll. | 

Philot. Go on. I ſhall come in with you 
by and by, | 

Philal. I affirm then in the 

Third place, That *tis not agreeable to 
the Attributes of God to ſuppoſe, that he 
has made the Nature of Man ſuch, that ac- 
cording to his Original Inclinations, he 
ſhould be unconcerned about the Happineſs 
of his Neighbour. 

Philot. Why o ? 

Philal. Becauſe, this would be a Refle- 
Ction, both upon the Goodneſs and Wiſdom 
of God Aimighty. 

Philot. Prove the Parts of your Aſſertion. 

Philal. T. This Suppoſition is repugnant 
to the Goodneſs of God. For can we ima- 
gine that God ; who is Infinite Goodneſs 
himſelf; who made all rational Creatures 
that they might be Happy? Can we ima- 
gine thar he ſhould contradift che AﬀeRti- 
ons of his own Bleſſed Nature ; and form 
a Being wholly unlike himſelf? A Being 
which he would not only hate as ſoon 
as it was made; bur, which is more, he 
could impilte his Diſlike to nothing bur his 
own Workmagſhip ? Bur if either out of 
* Indifferency, or DiſafteAtion, *rwas con- 
trary to the Nature of Man to wiſh the 
| Hap- 
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Happineſs of another; he muſt be ſuch a 
Thing as I have deſcribed. And is it poſ- 
ſible ro conceive, That Goodneſs and Per- 
fetion can be the Parent of ſo unlovely an 
Off ſpring ? That the over-flowing Gene- 
rouſneſs of the Divine Nature, would cre- 
ate immortal Beings with mean or envious 
Principles? To be thus furniſh'd, would 
make them both Miſerable and Trouble- 
ſome; Neither acceptable to this World, 
nor fit for the other. 

Philot. Theſe Inclinations you ſo much 
diſlike are very common; therefore if they 
don't come fwom Above, you muſt find them 
out ſome other Original. 

Philal. That will be done without Diff- 
culty. Tobegin ; The Reaſon which hin- 
ders Men from wiſhing the Happineſs of 
others, proceeds ſometimes from the Pre- 
zudices of Education ; from the ill Exam- 
ples and Flatteries of thoſe they firſt con- 
verſed with; and ſometimes tis afterwards 
contraCted by their own Fault. - The gene 
ral Cauſe of this Depravation, 1s Covetouſ- 
neſs, and Pride. 

1. An immoderate Love of Mony ſpoils 
thoſe generous Diſpoſitions they were ſent 
into the World with. It confines their 
AﬀeCtions to their Pockets, and ſhrinks up 
their Deſires into the narrow and ſcanda- 


lous Compaſs of their own Concerns. 
Their 
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Their Nature is ſo impoveriſh'd by their ill 
Management, that they are not able to 
ſpare one kind Wiſh from themſelves ; nor 
expend one generous Thought in Favour of 
another. 

Philot. The Caſe is fomewhat worſethan 
you have repreſented it. People don't al- 
ways keep within the Terms of Neutrality. 
They are not contented to forbear Wiſh 
ing well; bur are oftentimes averſe to the 
waa TY of others. 

Philal. Right. When Pride ſtrikes in, 
that is the Conſequence. This Vice makes 
Men think their Neighbours Advantage pre- 
judicial totheir own ; and that the greateſt 
Pleaſure is to ſee others beneath them. 
Such an ill-natured Notion as this, made 
Lacifer uneaſy, and envious in Heaven ; 
and we know what was the Iſſue. Far be 
it from us to ſuppoſe, that God would 
ſtamp ſuch Ignoble, fuch Apoſtarizin 
Qualities upon any rational Being. Theſe 
would not be the Image of the Deity, but 
the Devil. 

Philot. Ta my Opinion, Self-love ſeems 
the beſt Bupadicns to ſecure Individuals. 
By ſuch a Bent of Nature, a Man will be 
*{ure to take Care of one; and not leave his 
Buſineſs to the Generolity of his Neigh- 
bours... 


Philal. 
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Philal. If every one could ſtand upon his 
own LI tgs, what you ſay. would have a 
better Colour. However, your Objedtion 
leads me to ſhew you, That it refle&ts upon 
the Wiſdom of God, to ſuppoſe Men made 
with ſuch narrow inconverſable Inclinati- 
ons: For by this Temper they would be 
unfit for Soczety., But God has deſign'd 
Man a ſociable Creature. To this End, he 
has ſent him into the World weak, and de- 
fenceleſs; ſo that without the Care of 
others, 'tis impoſſible for him to Subſiſt. 
And when he is beſt able to Shift, if he had 
no Aſſiſtance or Converſe but his own; the 
Indigence of his Nature would make him 
very uneaſy, and ll ſupplied. 

Now there is nothing ſo frongly ce- 
. ments Society ; nothing makes it flower 

and flouriſh ſo much, as a hearty Regard 
to the Publick Good. ?*Tis general Kzjnd- 
x#eſs and Good-will, which eitabliſhes the 
Peace, and promotes the Proſperity of a 
People : To ſay, this Diſpoſition keeps Men 
juſt and inoffenlive, is too-mean a Com- 
mendation. It improves their Practice 
much higher ; and makes them Munificenr 
and Obliging. Without this Virtue, the 
Publick Union muſt unlooſe ; the Strength 
decay; and the Pleaſure grow faint and lan- 
guid. And can weſuppoſe, that God would 
undcrfurniſh Man for the State he deſigned 
him; 
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him ; and not afford him a Soul large 
enough to purſue his Happineſs? That he 
ſhould give him Solitary Principles ; and 
yet intend him for Publick Converſe ? Cre- 
ate him ſo, that he ſhall naturally Care for 
nothing but himſelf; and at the ſame time, 
make his Intereſt depend upon mutual Af- 
feftion, and good Correſpondence with 
others ? Is it imaginable, that ſuch a Com- 
prehenſive Wiſdom ; which has made all 
things in Namber, Weight, and Meaſure; 
ſecured the Preſervation of Brates, by In- 
ſtint and Sympathy ; and made fo fair a 
Proviſion for the inferzour World ; Is it 
to be conceived, I fay that ſo glorious a 
Providence ſhould not proportion the Facul- 
ties of his Nobleſt Creatures; but ſend 
them into Bezzg with Inclinations unſuira- 
ble to the Condition they muſt neceſſarily 
be placed in? 

Philot, Under Favour, there are other 
Materials for a Commonwealth, beſides 
ſtark Love and Kjnaneſs; and I believe the 
Building might laſt, without tempering the 
Mortar with Hoxey. What do you fay to the 
Fear of receiving Harm ; and the Hopes of 
Afliſtance ? Theſe are the Motives of Selt- 
love; and I think ſuflicient to make Men 
Juſt? and Willing to do a good Turn. 

Philal. Truly 1 think not. I grant you, 
theſe Motives are not inſignificant : They 


have 
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have an Intereſt in Life; but not enough to 
puſh it to PerfeCtion ; and ſecure its Happi- 
neſs. For firſt, They will not reſtrain a 
ſecret Miſchief; which conſidering the un- 
fortified State of Mankind, is a great De- 
feat. Beſides, the Agreeableneſs of Society 
mult be lo{t this way. *Tis Inclination and 
Endearment, that gives Life and Pleaſure. 
But when People have nothing but Fears, 
and Jealoufies, and Plots in their Heads, 
there is no Muſick in their Company. And 
farther, I would gladly know, how theſe 
ſcanty Principles can explain, Why Men 
ſhould die for their Friends ; and facrifice 
their Intereſt for their Country, without 
Neceſſity ? By the Maxims of Self-love, 
ſuch AQtionsas theſe mult be fooliſh and un- 
natural : And yet thoſe whoarethus forget- 
ful of themſelves,have been always reckon'd 
the Nobleſt, and beſt Deſerving. 

Philot. You forgot thatthere isſuch a thing 
as Honour and. vain Glory in the World. 
This is the Bait that catches the Men you 
ſpeak of: *Tis the Reputation of the Action 
that fires their Spirits; and makes them ſo 
Prodigal, and Religning. 

Philal, In earnelit, you are catched your 
ſelf! Your ObjeQtion ſuppoſes the Truth of 
what Fam contending for. It ſuppoſes, That 
Benevolenceand Generolity are poſſeſſed of 
the publick Eſteem ; T hat they have my 

an 
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and Preſcription on their (ide; That the 
are the higheſt Improvements of the Will; 
the moſt admired and Heroick Qualities. 
Now *tis very ſtrange, ſo univerſal a Con- 
ſent ſhould be founded in a Miſtake; and 
none but Mr. Hobs, and ſome few of his 
Diſciplining, ſhould underſtand the Opera- 
tions of their own Minds; and the right - 
Conſtitution of them. | "ns 
 Philot. Well! Ifthis World won't ſatisfy 
you the other ſhall. I ſay then, That the 
Fear of invi{ible Powers, and the ExpeQati- 
ons of future Puniſhments, are ſufficient to 
_ Mea upon their good Behaviour ; to be 
a Check upon their Privacies; and make 
them Honeſt at Midnight. And yet after 
all, they ney have no great Stomach to the 
Matter. ?Tis the Rod; not the Indlination, 
which learns the Leſſop; | -fl 

Philal. I grant you the Diſciplining Part 
of Religion 1s very ſignificant. However, 
it would not give a ſufficicat Relief in this 
Caſe. | 

pe; Why wy FEY AT 

Philal. Becauſe, upon your Suppolition, 
the Force of it oull be loft. Far if the 
Nature of Man was averſe to general Kznd- 
zeſs ; if he could not chuſe but think it un» 
reaſonable, to love any Body but himſelf; 
then God in Commanding him to Love his 
Neighbour, would oblige him to an Im- 

M poſſibility. 
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poſſibility. We might as well be com- 
manded to taſte Gall as ſweet as Honey : 
For *tis as much in our Power, to alter the 
Perceptions of our Senſes, as. to love any 
thing contrary to our Reaſon and Inclinati- 
on. Upon this Suppoſition therefore no 
Man could have an inward AﬀeCtion for 
his Neighbour ; which yet *tis certain we 
are obliged to have. 

Philot, If Fam uſed well, Pll ne'er trouble 
my ſelf about what People think. If rhey 
always at like Friends, they may w/þ like 
Enemies, if they pleaſe, 

Philal. Have a Care! If they are not fo 
within, they will not be long fo withour, 
For if we had a kind of Antipathy againſt 
mindihg any thing but our ſelves: If we 
thought” our own Intereſt prejudiced, or 
our Quiet embarraſſed by being concerned 
for Others; ih this Cafe, all Offices of Hu- 
manity and Obligation, would be ſo many 
AQts of Penance. And ſince the Opportu- 
nities of Obliging return ſo faſt; to be com- 
manded the Uſe of them, would make our 
Lives almoſt a perpetual Torment. Tt 
would be like feedingupon that we natural- 
ly abhor; which inſtead of Nouriſhing, 
would throw us into Sweatxand Convulſions, 
And at this rate, a Kindneſs would often 
be a greater Miſchief to the Doer, than a 
Benefit to the Receiver, The vo Nas 
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That if the Mind of Man was naturally 
averſe from Wiſhing well to any thing but 
himſelf, the Command of general Benevo- 
lence would be impoſſible to be entertain'd 
in Principle, and Aﬀettion. And as for 
the Counterfeit in outward Practice, that 
would be ſuch a Grievance to 11] Nature, 
that very few would ſubmit to it. For if 
Mea are ſo unreaſonable, as not to be go- 
verned by Religion now, when *tis both 
Profitable and Pleaſant ; of how little force 
would it be, ſhould it lie almoſt wholly in 
Violence and Averſion? It Envy, and Ill- 
Nature, were the Natural Frameand Com- 
plexion of the Mind, Religion would fig- 
nify not much towards Reformation; fo 
that Soczety could receive but ſmall Advan- 
tage from thence.---- 

Philort. Hold | Don'tcry Victory; Thave 
a Reſerve for you. Beſides, you owe me 
ſome SatisfaRtion to an old Objettion. 

Philal, What's that ? 

Philot I told you, that the Injuriouſneſs 
and the Vanity of agreat part of the World 
was ſuch, Thatgeneral Kindnefſs, it it came 
down from Speculation to Praftice, would 
he quickly out of Doors. I confets, it we 
could ftand clear of the T roubleſome and the 
Treacherg;ze, T could be as Good-Natured as 
the beit of yoit, But alas, we are 1n f.ece 
Romali: and thar's enough to {tit any Man's 

M 2 Spleen, 
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Spleen, that has either his Underſtanding, 
or his Senſes about him. 

Ph:ilal. You find Coldneſs and DiſaffeQi- 
on very general; and thence you argue from 
Fatt to Neceſſity. Tis (o, therefore it muſt 
be ſo. Under favour, that's no Conſe- 
quence. I ſuppoſe that you'll grant, that 
Men don't att always up to the ſtretch of 
their Capacities: And that *tis poſſible for 
them to be much more Prudent, Benign, 
an Inoffenſive, than they are. 

Philot, What then! Would you have a 
Man a Stock ; mult he not be fenlible of 11] 
Uſage? 

Philal. Look you, all ill Uſage proceeds 
'from Ignorance, and Diſorder of Mind. 
Thoſe that give it are the greateſt Suffer- 
ers. They deſtroy their own Happineſs 
more than ours. And under this Notion, 
they witl deſerve our Compaſſion much 
better than our Hatred : Our Charity will 
take them 1n as naturally as Bedlam, *Tis 
true, there may be ſome degrees of diffe- 
rence in the Diltration; but that is all, 
And as we may Wiſh, we may likewiſe 
Attempt their Welfare: Not only out of 
Pity, and common Alliance; but alſo from 
the ProſpeCt of a Return. 

Pk:ilot. How. fo ? 

Philal. Why, by our Kindneſs we ſhall 
either Reform the 1njurious Perſon, or not ; 
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if we do, the ground of our Di{like is gone; 
and we have made him more commodious 
for our purpoſe; If we are diſappointed, we 
ſhall have the fatisfaQtion of doing Good 
againſt Evil; which as *tis the molt Divine 
Quality, ſo to maintain it, the Pleaſure is 
proportionably raiſed. There is a ſecret 
Triumph, and Exultation of Spirit , upon 
ſuch an Occalion, There is no One that 
acts in this manner, who does not inward- 
ly applaud himſelf for ic; which is as much 
as to ſay, God bids him go on. 

Philot. If we-may be Kind to thoſe we 
believe our Enemies: If we can fall in Love 
with Malice and Oppoſition ; then by pari- 
ty of Reaſon, we may court undilguiſcd 
Ruin, and hate our Selves. 

Philal. It by Kindneſs you mean Pity 
and good Wiſhes, I think it very praCtica- 
ble to go thus far with an Enemy ; but if 
youenlarge your Senſe to Complacency and 
AﬀeQion, I grant it Impoſſible. Belides, 
there is no need of winding up the String 
thus high: We are not obliged to be pleals 
ed with thoſe that do us Miſchiet; the 
Goodneſs of God himſclt does not proceed 
thus far. For tho' he is kind ro the Vr- 
thankful, 2nd the Evil; and deſires the Con- 
verſion of a Sinner ; yet he does not delight 
in him while he continues ſuch, 
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Philot. When you have made the moſt 
of it, I foreſee this Latitudinarian Love will 
be expenſive; and therefore, I would glad- 
ly be farther informed what is to be gotten 
by it. 

” Philal, Very much. In-good earneſt, 
this Quality is well worth the Courting ; 
is valuable in Fortune, as well as in Beauty 
and Humour. *T will make a Man an Intereit 
in the World. It removes Difficulties, and 
fmooths the Paſſage for Bulineſs; and like 
the Marriage of Princes, there 15 Policy as 
well as Plcaſure in the Al/zance, You kgow 
the Trade of Life cant be driven without 
Partners; There 1s a reciprocal Dependance 
between the Greateſt and the Leaſt. And 
the beſt Figure is but a Cypher, where it 
ſtands alone. For this reaſon, a wife Man 
will ſtrengthen the Confederacy ; and take 
in all the Help he can get. Now, there 1s 
nothing ſo engaging as a benevolent Diſpo- 
ſition, This 'Temper makes a Man's Beha- 
viour inoffenſive, affable, and obliging; it 
multiplies Friends ; and difarms the Malice 
of an Enemy. Hethat is Kind out of Prin- 
Ciple will be ſo to all the Advantages of De- 
cency and Compaſs. 'T hat which is Natu- 
fal, 1s Uniform, Conſtant, and Graceful. 
Whereas, he who Counterfeits good Na- 
ture; he who 15 civil only out of Breeding 
or Deſign, will be apt to have B; we" 
an 
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and Inequalities in his Humour: A Man 
cannot always ſtand bent; ſo that either 
Negligence or Paſſion, or . Intereſt, will 
ſometime or other return the Poſture-; 
and unmask the Pretence; and. then the 
Labour is all loſt. But the natural Com- 
plexion of Goodneſs will hold. 

Philot. Yes, till the Man breaks. 

Philal. No fear of that. - This Quality 
wilt do more than Pay for its keeping. Re- 
member, that Power goes in with the Incli- 
nations of Courſe : Get but, Mens Hearts, 
and their Hands will follow. But to do 
this there is nothing more Hikely than a 
plauſible and obliging Honeſty. 'The 
Charms of Kindneſs are urreliltible ; they 
Conquer, and Captivate; and return with 
Spoil and Triumph. Belides, the Aſſiſtance 
that comes from: Inclination, is generally 
ſafer, and more ſerviceable, than that 
which is haled in by Force or Money, 
He that reigos in the Aﬀettions is the hap- 
py Prince; tor in Lovethere's neither Trea- 
chery nor Deſertion. A Man remarkably 
Obliging, is almoſt Proof againſt the mot 
Malicious. They'll be afraid of atraquing 
one ſo fortified in publick Efteem ; and 
under ſo facred a Charatter. Though 
his Virtue may be over-look'd, the In- 
famy of the Aftion will prevent an In- 
ury. 
e” M 4 Philot. 
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Philot. Will this Diſpoſition do us any 
farther Service ? 

Philal. Yes; our AﬀeQtion to others gives 
us a ſhare in their Happineſs ; and ſo be- 
comes an Addition to our own. Wiſh- 
ing well, enlarges a Man's Capacity of 
being Happy : This hinders his Satis- 
fation from being confined to his private 
Intereſt. - He is really the better for 
whatever good his Neighbour enjoys ; be- 
cauſe every thing of this Nature fatisfies 
his Deſires; and gives him that he de- 
lights in. 

Philot. T warrant you, his Mind is like a 
Burning-glaſs ! The Rays of good Fortune 
from all diverſities of Points, concenter in 
his Benevolence ; and excite an intenſe and 
multiplied Pleaſure. 

Philal. Yes. And in a great meaſure 
make him Maſter of all the Happineſs he 
ſees, or hears of. All proſperous Events, 
all Improvementsof Induſtry, and Bleſſings 
of Providence which he is acquainted with, 
his excellent Temper gives him an Intereit 
in; for tho' he has not the Poſſeſſion of theſe 
things, he has what is moſt delirable, the 
Satistaction- of them. Nay, I believe the 
generous Congratulation may be improv- 
ed to exceed the Occaſion ; and make a 
Man more happy than 'thoſe he rejoyces 
for. In this Caſe, the Laws of Nature 
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give way for the Encouragement of Good- 
neſs; the Stream riſes higher than the 
Fountain ; and the Rebound 1s ſtronger 
than the Firſt Motion. - 

Philot, This is a new way of extrating 
the Spirit of Happineſs ; the Chymiſtry of 
a Bee is nothing to it; it ſucks the Sweet, 
without impoveriſhing the Flower, Were 
I Maſter of this Secrer, T would not concern 
my felt about laying in the uſual Proviſion 
for Satisfaftion. No, I would rather chuſe 
ro be happy at the ſecond hand ; that is 
much the eaſier way ; there theGains come 
in a-main, Without any Venture. For In- 
ſtance, I would not trouble my ſelf about 
getting an Eſtate; 'twere only Loving a 
Man dearly that has one; and that will do 
as well, But the Miſchief is, at preſent I 
am not a Man of that fortunate Imagina- 
tion, 

Philal. The power of Thought and Ima- 
gination you know, is very great; and 
therefore *ris Prudent to ſet them the righr 
way at work, - 

Philot. Be it ſo. I ſhall allow your Ar- 
gument in ſome meaſure; and make my 
Advantage upon it. 

Philal. Which way ? 

Philot. Why, if kind Wiſhing and Ob- 
liging are -ſuch entertaining Actions; If 
they may be carried up to tranſport, and 
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almoſt ſenſuality ; then your general Bene- 
volence 1s nothing but a refined fort of Self. 
love; becauſe it atts upan a foreſeen Re- 
ward. I told you, Se/f, would be at the 
Bottom after All. 

Philal. So let it, ſince it has Company. 
For let me tell you, to be delighted in the 
Happineſs of another, is ſo far from being 
Mercenary, that 'tis an infallible Proof of a 
natural and undiflembled Goodneſs. How 
can we better demonſtrate thereality of our 
AﬀeRtions to a Friend, than by rejoycing 
at his Proſperity ? As for the Pleaſure which 
attends ſo noble a Diſpoſition, the Expe- 
tation of that is no Vicious Selt-deſign, 
For we are allowed to love our Selves, as 
well as our Neighbour : So that the prof- 
pe&t of being pleaſed, does not lefſen the 
generoſity of the Attion, if his Advantage 
was as ſincerely ſought, and delighted 1n, 
as our own. 'Theretore by Charity's not 
ſeeking her own, (which you know is made 
a part of its Character) is only meaar, 
that it does not ſeek its own, without a 
joynt ReſpeCt to the Welfare of another. 
In ſhort, I think the Pleaſure of Congratu- 
lation is is ſo far from a Fault, that the firſt 
Satisfaction ought rather to Create a ſecond; 
we ſhould be pleaſed with our Pleaſure, be- 
cauſe it brings us the good News, that our 
Mindsare rightly diſpoſed. * 

Philot. 
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Philot. T confeſs I am beaten off here ; 
but hope to ſucceed better in my next At- 
ECMPT,-——-= 

Philal, In the mean time give me leave 
to, obſerve, That Envy and Ditquict are 
uncaſy Paſſhons ; they fret and exhault the 
Spirits. The Mind 1s as it were Sore, and 
put to Pain at every turn; which is a fair 
Intimatiqn, things are not 1n the Condition 
they ſhould be. 

Philot. And what help is there forall this? 

Philal. A kind reconciling Thought is 
preſent Remedy. This Balſamick Humour 
cloſes the Wound, and ſcattersthe Anguiſh. 
Like the Motion of Reſtitution, it returns 
Nature to her Eaſe; and ſets herin the Po- 
ture ſhe was made for, 

Philot. 1 grant you, Benevolence has a 
healing Quality ; and fits very Smooth at 
firſt. Bur as the World goes, the Conſe- 
quences of it are more likely ro make us un- 
happy, than otherwiſe. 

Philal. How fo ? 

Philot. If you look Abroad, you'll find 
Indigence, and Difappointment, and Vex- 
ation, much more Common than Proſpe- 
rity. Now this Predominancy of Misfor- 
tune lies very hard upon Bexevolence ; and 
makes the kindeſt People the greatelt Suffe- 
rers. Their Compaſhon riſes in proportion 
totheir Generolity; their Tenderneſsis more 
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paſhve ; which makes a Foreign Calamity 
ſtrike deeper, and grow more pungent. Ha- 
ving ſtrong Deſires to Relieve, bh {mall 
Abilities toEffeRt it; their good Naturemuſt 
needs grow troubleſome, becauſe *rwill of- 
ten make 'em Wiſh thoſe Things, which 
they ſee are impoſſible to compaſs. But 
others who keep their Inclinations at Home, 
are not {o much expoſed to diſquiet ; be- 
cauſe their Paſſions and ExpeQations being 
confined to their private Intereſt, they are 
concerned for no Miſfortune but their 
OWN. 

Philal, Suppoſing what you ſay would 
hold, it would be nojuſt Diſcouragement to 
Goodneſs; confidering how much it will 
be rewarded hereafter. But becauſe your 
Objection relates chiefly tothe. Preſent, I ſhall 
direct my Anſwer againſt that Senſe; and 
1ve it you by Parts. 

F affirm therefore, That if a Man does 
but joyn Conlideration with his Benevo- 
lence ; if his Underſtanding be good, as well 
as his Will, his AﬀeCQtion for the common 
Welfare will never hurt him. For 

1. He will perceive, that thg unhappy 
part of the World is not ſo numerous as at 
tirſt it appeared. Thoſe who are of low 
Condition, tho' they may ſeem moſt Deſert- 
£d, are not the worſt provided for. Their 
Fort'ane is kitle, *cis true; and fo generally 
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are their Deſires; which makes them want 
as few things as thoſe whoſe Poſſeſſhons are 
larger. They have the Pleaſure of their 
Senkes as well as others; and what is deny- 
ed in Variety ,- is ſupplied by Labour ; 
which ſharpens the Appetite, and ſtreng- 
thens the Conſtitution, 

2. As for thoſe who are real Objetts of 
Compaſſion, the old Maxim will in great 
meaſure relieve them ; Dolor, fs gravis bre- 
Vis, f longs levis, At the worſt, Life and 
Miſery will be diſpatched e&'er long; and 
then, it they deſerve it, they are Happy ; 
as Happy as Goodneſs can wilh, 

3. Commiſeration has a mixture of Satis- 
faction, as well as trouble in it. By this 
a Man is Conſcious he does the Office of a 
Friend ; that he is of a generous and hu- 
mane Diſpoſition, Theſe Thoughts make 
the Pleaſure of the Sympathy equalize the 
Trouble; if the Perſon be not very near, 
or the Calamity very great, which we are 
concern'd for, 

Philot, There is ſomething in what you 
ſay ; for I have obſerv'd, that Women will 
Weep and Condole with abundance of 
Tenderneſs and AﬀeQion : I believe they 
are pleaſed with the Pomp and Paſſion of 
their Sorrow; and think themſelves the 
beſt Natur'd People in the World for't. 


P h ilal. 


———— ———— 


as great Places, and Patents of Honour, 
Where Goodneſs is mutable, and Reaſon 
unabſolute, there muſt be Rigour to fence 
in Duty ; and check the Abule of Liberty. 
As things ſtand, *tis not conceiveable how 
Providence can Govern without Puniſhing. 
Upon this Contemplation, a good Man will 
no more be diſturbed at the Methods of 
Correction, than by ſeeing his Friend take 
unpalatable Phyſick ; which he knows to 
be proper for his Health. And as tor thoſe 
who are loſt beyond Recovery, tho* he 
wiſhes *twere otherwiſe, yet their Obſtina- 
cy doesnot fo deeply Aﬀect him as to make 
him uneaſy. 

Pilot. Is not ſucka Sedateneſs, a Sign of 
Neglect, and Stoical Indifterence ? 

Philal. Not at al. The Saints above 
are not afflited at the Puniſhment of the 
damned ; and yet they have Charity in 
Perfection: But your Objection runs into 
an abſurd Interence. It Dilutes the Happi- 
neſs of the other World; and gives Hell an 
Inflence vpcen Heaven, 

Philst. 
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Philot. T have nothing farther to obje& ; 
and therefore muft be your Proſelyre : Bur it 
you have any more to ſay, let's hear it ; 
for a Man can never be too well fortified 
avainſt Cuſtom. 

Philal. Yes, General Kjnadneſs may be re- 
commended from the Nobleneſs of ſuch a 
Temper. It ſprings from a generous Root; 
and fpreads and flouriſhes upon the beſt 
Nouriſhment imaginable. 'There”s nothing 
in it that is Mercenary or Fantaſtical. *Tis 
not ſupported by Chance or Humour ; by 
Flattery or Deligh : It ſtands upon its own 
independent Strength ;and holdson through 
all Oppoſition. ?T1s above Diſcouragement 
and ill Uſage; and not ſo much as checked 
into 4 bay by frequent Injury and 
Provocation. I need ſay no more fi this 
Virtue, than that *tis the Temper of God. 
This Truth I ſhall take for granted. In- 
deed the Univerſe proves it; all the Powers 
and Delights of Nature are ſtanding Evi- 
dence: It Omnipotence were in other 
Hands than Goodneſs, we ſhould teel terri- 
ble Eftes on't. Now to reſemble God, is 
the Perfeftion of Virtue; *tis doing the 
wiſeſt, and the Greateſt Action in its Kind. 
To mention but one Advantage, We can't 
recommend our ſelves more eftectually to 
God Almighty, than by delighting in the 
ſame Attions which he does. Love natu- 
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rally ariſes from Likeneſs of Diſpoſition. 
Our Imitation of Another, is an unqueſti- 
oned- Proof that we value his Perſon, and 
admire his Choice ; which lays a kind of 
an Obligation for a Return. Sucha Conſent 
of Wills, ſuch an Uniformity of Defires, 
does as it were incorporatediſtint Eſſences ; 
and makes us almoſt the ſame thing with 
another; ſo that as long as he has a Re- 
gard for himſelf, he muſt have one for us 
too. By being of the ſame Temper with 
God Almighty, we do as it were, engage 
his Inclinations to make us Happy. While 
we are thus affected, he canno more be un- 
concerned about our Welfare, than he can 
deny himſelf; or put a negle& upon his 
own Attributes.----- | 

Philot. You may pleaſe to hold your 
hand. For I am fo far convinced, That 
unleſs Iam Kind to others, I ſhall now be 
forced to fall out with my felt. 

Philal. May the Impreſhon continue, 

Philot. 1 hope recolletting the Reaſons, 


will make it do ſo. 


Your Servant. 
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READER 


IS ſome Tears ſince the Publication of 
this ſmall Treatiſe : I am ſtill con- 


vinced, the Intereſt of Religion is not 
2 little concersd in the E nquiry. The Office 
lies among Perſons who have a great Force upon 
Cuſtom and Prattice: and —_ the Motion 
ts ſtrong, the Direttion [hould be well ſecured. 
*T's true, Milton treats the Argument, as he 
does the Kjng, with oreat Conter:pt: But to 
be ill uſed by ach El Hand, and in ſuch Compa- 
ny, ts rather an Honour than otherwiſe. The 
Scripture ( ſays this Maz ) owns no ſuch Or- 
aer ; and theretore they mult be left to the 
Examination the Sons of Sceva met with. 
Biſhops or Presbyters we know, and Dea- 
cons we know, but what are Chaplains? 
( Eiconocl. p. 162.) Fe mtoht have anjwer- 
ed in his own Words, ( p. 164.) That they 
were Houſhold Prietts ; 47:4 given an In- 
ſtance from the Oid Teſtament, For there we 
fina, that Micah entertained a Levite with 
Salary and Diet ; and after all told him, He 
{hould be a Father, and a Prieſt to him. 
( Juds, 17.10, ) It _ he did not think 
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he had hired a Servant with his ten Shekels. 
As for the Heathen, they had a Modeſter Senſe 
of Religion, than to rob their Gods of their 
Miniſters ; and make them their own. The 
Roman Emperours were Prieſts themſebves ; 
but had none Belong to them till they were 
Dead, and Deifyed. Towards the Declenſion 
of Philoſophy, now and then a grave Preten- 

er was drawn off by the Steams of the Kitch- 
in. Lucian riatcules theſe Men for their Lit- 
tle Compliances. One of them it ſeems made his 
Court to the Lap-dog, to improve his Intereſt 
with the Lady, But an envious Foot-man 
happening to ſmoak the matter, broke a Jeſt #þ- 
on the Favourite, and the Philoſopher, and 
ſpoil'd All, But theſe Sages dow't come ſtrittly 
within the Queſtion. They were only Secu- 
lars; and entertain'd upon the Score of Learn- 
ing, not Religion. 

In the Church, the Buſineſs of a Chaplain 
ſeems not of the higheſt Antiquity. In the firſt 
Ages, the Clergy were ſupported by their Bi- 
ſhop ; and generally lived under his Obſervati- 


on, (Can. Apolt.) And afterwards when | 


they removed from the Mother Church, They 
had Titles, s.e. Cures aſſigned them ; much 
larger than ſingle Families, The firſt Chap- 
lain I meet with, was one Majorinus ; 4 very 


| 


| 


| 


unfortunate Perſon, Fe lived inthe Reign of | 


Dioclefian : And was Ordained by the Dona- 
tilts, for the See of Carthage ; againſt the Ca- 
tholick 
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tholick Biſhop Czcilian. He was ſet up and 
Countenanced by his Patroneſs Lucilla, a high 
Spirited Lady; who refuſed Communion with 
Cxzcilian, for being Reproved by Him when he 
was Arch-deacon. ( Optat. Lib. 1. cont. Par- 
men.) However, by the Story, Majorinus 
might be no more than 4 Reader inthe Family ; 
who in the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, was leſs than 
a Sub-deacon, 

The wrong Uſe the Rich Laity might make 
of the Indigence or Ambition of theſe Houſhold 
Cleroy, was 1 ſuppoſe, the Reaſon why the Se 
cond Council of Orange ( Can. 9. held Ann. 
533.) allowd no Prieſt to Reſide with Secular 
Perſons, without the Biſhop's Leave, 

Dr. Heylin Reports ( Cypr. Ang. ) 
* That Biſhop Laud obſerved, the Intereſt of 
« the Church prejudiced by the great Increaſe of 
« Chaplains in the Houſes of private Gentles 
* men. To prevent this Inconvenience, and ſome 
others, Kzns Charles the Firſt publiſhed his 
Inſtructions to Archbiſhop Abbot, An. 1629. 
containing Orders to be executed/by the Biſhops 
in the Province of Canterbury, The In- 
ſtrudtions were comprehenaed in ten Articles, 
The ſeventh enjoyns, That the Biſhops ſuffer 
none under Noble-men, and Men Qualified 
by Law, to have any private Chaplain in 
his Houle. 

I have mentioned theſe Inſtances, to ſhew 
the Difficulty of the Office. *T'is a nice Under- 
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taking ; ana requires a more than ordinary 
Sufficiency, And therefore an Unexperienced, 
Unballaſled Divine, muſt be an improper Mij- 
ffonary. *Twore well if he underſiood Some- 
thing of Me and Things, if he was furniſhed 
both with Matter azd Form; and rather 
Brought his Education, than Received it, 
For a Dijagvantaye in the Beptnniyg of Buſi- 
neſs, i not eaſily overcome. I here ſhould be 


Vigilance in Converſation, a Sweetneſs of 


Temper, an Unaſſeited Piety, and anoble Con- 
tempt of Intereſt. And ſence the Clergy thus 
engazed, are more Numerous than formerly, 
they ſhould manage with the preater Care, 
For when the Prieſthood is miſunaerſiood, Re- 
ligion muſt decline of Courſe, And when Re- 
Boion ts gone, we have loſt the beſ{ Support of 
this Life, as well as the other, This Reaſou- 
ing muſt be allowed, by thoſe who are not junk: 


below the Do(trines of Providence, Indeed, 7 p 


a Man ſets up for aSceptick, I aow”t expect the 
Argument ſhould Reliſh : But the Opinion of 
ſuch Juages ts neither Credit, nor Misfortune. 
With theſe People, a Jeſt paſſes for a Demon- 
ſtration; and to Laugh, aud Confute is the 
fame Thing, It ſeems, Truth and Falſhood, 
depends upon their good Liking : And they 
have the peculiar Privilege of W. iſhing Things 
in, or out of Being, at Pleaſure, Who 
would expet? ſuch Flights of Conceit from ſo 
humble Pretences ? For an Atheift, if you will 
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take his Word for it, is a very deſpicable Moy- 
tal, Let us Deſcribe him by his "Tenents, + 
and Copy him 4 little from his own Original. 
He # then no better than a Heap of Organized 
Duſt ;, a ſtalkins Machine ;, a Speaking Head 
without 4 Soul in it, His Thoughts are 
bound up by the Laws of Motion ; his Actions 
are all preſcribed, He has no more Liberty 
than the Current of a Stream ;, or the Blaſt of 
a Tempeſl, And mhere there is no Choice, 
there can be no Merit. The Creed of an 
Atheiſt is a degrading Syſtem ; a moſt mortify= 
ing Perſwaſion. No Advantages can make 
him Shine : He ſtrikes himſelf out of all Claim 
to Regard: And has no Alliance to any ho- 
nourable Diſtinftion. He tu the Off-ſpring of 
Chance; the Slave of Neceſſity; danced by 
foreign Impulſes no leſs than aPuppet : 12n0- 
ble in his Deſcent ;, Little in Life ; and No- 
thing at the End ont. Atheiſm, the Reſult 
of Iznorance and Pride ; of ſtrong Senfes, and 
feeble Reaſon ; of Good Eating, and Il Liv- 
ing! Atheiſm, the Plague of Society' ; the 
C orrupier of Manners ; and the Underminer 
of Property ! What can the Raillery, the Re- 
proaches, the ſupercilious Cenſures of this Sect 
ſtenifie? Why (ſhould they be raiſed above their 
Principle; and rated higher than their own 
Valuation ! They are below all Conſideration, 
except that of Pity and Prayers; and the(: 1 
heartily give them. 
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If the Plainneſs of what Follows diſguſts 
the Prod Re | San ſorry for it. 5 4 
Circamſtance which could not be declined, 
without Prejudice to the SubjeAt. The overe 
ſmoothneſs of an Argument, is apt to abate the 
Force. Tou muſt give it a Point, to make 
ny jo Paſſage. Pleaſure cannot always be 
made the Vehicle of Health. And when the 
Caſe Requires it, no Man blames the Dottor for 
preferring the Cure to the Palate, Beſides, 
the bare Mention of ſome Praftices is enough to 
Expoſe them, Ana when Things are a Satyr 
upon themſelves, who can help it ? 'The Defor- 
Fc lies in the Monſter ; not in him that 

ons zt. 

IT am far from deſiring a Depreſſion of the 
Laity ; or abetting any Spiritual Uſurpation. 
Howour and Civil Pretences, are not Held at 
the Will of the Church; and therefore, She 
ſhould not ſeize without Warrant, To make 
Orders 4 Patent for Pride, and a Privilege 
for Mubehaviour, is much more than runs 
the Commiſſion. 1 am pleading for no Cyni- 
cal Neplett ; no ill ſupported Forwaraneſs; no 
Briskneſs above Men's Buſineſs, or their Ta- 
tent, But then I hope, "tis no Harm for 
Church-men to maintain their Liberty ;, and 
keep the Property of their Perſons to themſelves. . 
Eſpecially ſince they live amongſt a Free Peo- 
ple ; and have ſo good Evidence for their Title. 
Farther, There is no Fear of Levelling you 
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this Enquiry. For Independency does not ſup- 
poſe Equality : Freedom and Degrees are well 
enough Conſiſtent. 


To prevent all Miſconſtruttion, T willingly 
grant it no Diſadvantage to a Gentleman to 
Belong to a Perſon of Quality ; provided his 
Employment be Secular. But the Funition 
of an Eccleſiaſtick, requires another Relati- 
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Ctice of the Lawyers in his time, was 
uſually proportioned to the Figure 
they made at the Bar; where he that 
appear*d in the belt Equipage, was fſup- 
poſed to have the preate(t ſhare of Law 
and Senſe in him: So that had the Vulgar 
had any Power 1n determining Right, a 
good Cauſe might oftentimes have beea loſt, 
tor want of tine Cloaths to plead it in. 
Whether any part of this Vanity prevails 
with us, I ſhall not diſpute; however, this 
Inference may. be fairly allowed, That the 
Succeſs of Truth depends very much upon 
the Reputation of it's Advocate. For the 
Generality often itick in the ſurface of 
Things; andaremoreafietted with Appear- 
ance than Reality, "They want either Force 
or 


} Uvenal obſerves, Sat. 7, that the Pra- 
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or Inclination, to go to the Bottom ; and 
try the Merits ; So that when a Man is 
Maimed in his Credit, or burlefqu'd in his 
Office, he muſt not expe to do any great 
Execution. The Audience muſt be pre- 
pared no leſs than the Orator ; for Reaſons, 
without a Diſpoſition to receive them, [ig- 
nify not much: Where the Afſent is barr 

up with Prejudice, the weight of the Mat- 
ter, and the addreſs of the Management, 
are ſcarcely felt. For Perſwaſivenels is the 
Effet of Kſteem, and right Underſtanding. 
It goes againſt the Grain, for Men to learn 
ConduQtrom thoſe they Contemn ; *Tis a 
Contradiftion of their own Cenſure, and 
ſets the deſpiſed Perſon, in ſome meaſure, 
above them. Beſides, Intelligence from 
ſuch a Quarter, is often thought impraQi- 
cable; as well as unpleaſant : For *tis gene- 
rally preſumed, thar Diſcourſes cannot riſe 
much above the Pitch of thoſe that make 
them ; and that *tis ſcarce poſſible, for an 
inconſiderable Man to talk to the purpoſe. 
Toentertain a contemptible Opinion of any 
Perſon, cramps his Power; and diſables his 
Friendf{hip ; and puts him under a mighty 
diſadvantage of doingany Good. Little No- 
tions, and unfavourable Prepoſſeſſions, give 
anill Tinturetothe Judgment; anda wrong 
Turn to the Scale: They keep Men from 


ſeeing Things iatheir true Colours ; and al- 
lowing 
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lowing them their proper weight: And 
thus good Arguments, and ſerviceable Ad- 
vice, are often turned back, for want of 
CharaQter and Recommendation. 

This Conſideration puts ill Men upon 
their Guard ; They ſee the Truth of the 
Remark: and provide againſt the Conſe- 
quence. They make it their Buſineſs to 
Miſrepreſent the Miniſters of Religion; to 
depreſs their Authority ; and decry the 
Uſefulneſs of their Proteflion, And when 
their Adverſaries, as they count them, are 
difarmed of their Reputation, the Point is 
gained ; and the Diſturbance at an End. 
From hence forward 'tis to be hoped , 
They may have Pleaſure without Re- 
ſtraint; and Vice without Infamy. 

For this purpoſe, They would fain per- 
ſwade the World, That the Clergy gain 
no Creditable Additio» by their Office ; 
That they are rather Diſtinguiſhed for 
Diſadvantage than Regard, By this wiſe 
Reaſoning, Learning ſhould be a Crime ; 
and Prictithood a Puniſhment: And if fo, 
Thoſe who have it, oughr to torteit the 
Privileges of Birth and Education ; or at 
leaſt, not enjoy them without Abate- 
ment. 

Now, that there are ſome Perſons, and 
thoſe not all of the loweſt Rank, who ſeem 
to be of this unreaſonable Opinion, is tov 
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apparent; and therefore I ſhall deſire them 
to conſider, That thoſe "who account the 
Prieſthood a leſſening of a Man's Quality, 
muſt either believe all Religion to be 
an Impoſture ; or if they do own the Being 
of a God, their Apprehenlion of him is [> 
Scandalous and Unworthy, that I think it 
would be a kindneſs to them, to ſuppoſe 
them Atheiſts : For *tis not ſo monſtrous 
and provoking, to deny the Exiſtence of a 
Deity, as to ſuppoſe him void of Excellen- 
cy and Perfetion : To imagine him to be 
ſo far from being the Fountain of Honour, 
that he is rather to be accounted a diſcre- 
dit to thoſe who belong to him; and that 
a Perſon of Condition ought to be aſham'd 
of his Service: Such a Notion of God Al- 
mighty as this, belides the Abſurdity of it, 
looks like a malicious Acknowledgment 
of his Being ; only to make him capable of 
Contempt. 

But beſides that, the Function of the 
Clergy in general, 1s too often miſunder- 
ſtood ; (which in ſuch a ſceptical and licen- 
tious Age, we need not wonder at) Thoſe 
who Officiate in private Houſes he under 
particular Diſadvantages : Here the Maſter 
of the Family uſually expects an extraordi- 
nary Obſervance from the Prieſt ; and re- 
turns him leſs notice in exchange, than to 
others of the ſame Order and Condition, 
Now 
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Now one would think in point of Reaſon 

that an Eccleſiaſtical (as well as a Civil or 

Military ) Officer, ſhould be more conſi- 

der'd within the limits and extent of his 

Employ, than elſewhere; both upon the 

account of the Juriſdiftion he hath there ; 

and becauſe of the Advantage thoſe he is 

concerned with, do or may receive from the 

execution of his Office. 

Now the reaſon of this unaccountable 
Praftice, muſt be reſolved into one or both 
of theſe Pretences; either 

1. That a Clergy-man officiating in a 
Family, ought to be entertain'd no other- 
wiſe than under the Notion of a Servant : 
Or 

2. Becauſe tis in the Patron's Power 
to oblige the Prieſt with Church-Prefer- 
ment. 

It will be therefore the Deſign of theſe 
Papers to ſhew, 

1. That a Prieſt or Chaplain ina Family, 
15 No Servant. 

2. That whatever fair ExpeQtations the 
Patron may have given the Prieſt of fu- 
ture Advantage , thoſe are no ſufficient 
Grounds tojultify an imperious Deportment 
on the one hand ; or a ſervile Submiſſion 
on the other. 

1, I ſhall prove, That a Prieſt, or Chap- 
lain in a Family, is no Servant ; the con- 

trary 
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trary of which Ibelieve he is often thought 
tobe ; though”tis not always ſpoken out. 
Now inorder to the removing this Miſtake, 
I:ſhall inthe | 

Firſt place, Anſwer thoſe ObjeCtions, 
which ſeemto have given the moſt probable 
Occaſion of its Riſe, 

Secondly, I ſhall give a ſhort Deſcripti- 
on of the Office of a Chaplain ; and ſhew 
how much it-differs from that of a Servant. 

I. I ſhall Anſwer thoſe Obje&ions, which 
have given the moſt probable Occaſion to 
this Miſtake ; among which we may rec- 
kon the Prieſts beingentertain'd with Diet. 
> But thateating at anothers Table, does 

not make a Man a Servant, is plain ; for if 
it did, then every one that viſits his Friend, 
if he happens to Eat or Drink without pay- 
ing for it, muſt immediately forfeit his Li- 
berty. If it be ſaid, That *tis not Eating 
now and then upon a Viſit, which brings 
a Man into the Condition of a Servant ; 
but doing it conſtantly ; and with the ſame 
Perſon: To this I anſwer, That if Eating 
by the Year, makes a Man Servant for a 
Year, then Eating by the Day, muſt make 
him a Servant for that Day; the only dif- 
terence in this Caſe is, that the one who eats 
but a Meal og two, comes into his Liberty 
{ooner than the other. 


But 
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But poſſibly , "tis the Prieſts contraRing 
for Diet, which makes him miſtaken for a 
Servant to him that affords it ; and here ris 
{uppoſed to come under the Notion of Wa- 
ges ; becaulc the Prielt is to do ſomething 
for it. Now bccauſe a Conſideration of 
this nature, whether it be received in 
Money or D:et, or boch, is the fame thing ; 
T ſhall prove thr a Mes Rec! 'ving Mo- 
ney in conlideration of beltow! ing his 
Time and P?ins upon another, does not 
make him aScrvant to him that returns 
him a Recompcnce for his Trouble. For 
cxample, Lawyers and Phylicians have 
their Fees; or their Wages, if you pleaſe; 

and yet I luppoſe none will ſay, that they 
are Servants to all their Clients and Patients 
that imploy them; and 1t not to all, then 
for the ſame Reaſon not to any: The 
Judges have a Fee for every Caule which 
15 tryed at the N:ifs prizes Bar ; anda Juſtice 
of Peace hath Money allowed him for mak- 
ing a Warrant; which both of them may 
receive without forteiting their Authority 
The Houſe of Commons likewiſe, have 

Penlions from their Eleftors, during the 
Seſſion of Parhament 3 I confeſs, ? tis Not 
uſually paid now . but if they did receive 
it, as form erly they have done, I hope no 
one would ſay, a Knight of a Shire was Ser- 
Vant to a Man of Forty Shillings per 4u- 
() num, 
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zum, becaulc he contributed ſomething to- 
wards his Maintenance. In al! theſe Caſes, 
a Man 1s engaged in the Buiineſs of others ; 
and receives a Conſideration for his Em- 
ployment ; and yet hath no Reaſon to be 
accounted a Servant tor his Pains. 

It it be ſaid, that in moit of tl nels Ir'tan- 
ces, the Gelaries are aſhgwd by law ; an « 
conſequently that there is no "pan ract be 
tween him that receives, and him that 
oives the Contideration; I aniwer, that 
there is a vertual, though not an expreſs 
Contra&t; becaule the Pcop le have agreed, 
to Conſent to whatever their Reprelenta- 
tives ſhall determine. 

2ly, As to the Caſe of the LOT 
though their Fees are ſtated by Law, yer 
every onechuſes whom he will make uſe of ; 
ſo that the voluntary retaining any one, 1s 
no leſs than a plain Contract ; "and the O1V = 
ing him fo much Money, upon condition 
that he will Plead tor him. 

2aly, *Tisnor'the Contracting tor Mony 
in lieu of ſome other Exchange, which 
makes a Man a Servant ; for then every 
one that {ells for Mony would be a 
Servant to the Buyer; and conſequently, 
a Pedlar might make himſelt a Maſter 
of the beſt Merchant in London, if he 
{hould happen to be fo Ambitious as to 
be his Cuſtomer : And which 1s — 

"C 
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be lamented, ifa Man could not by way of 
Contract receive Mony with one Hand, 
without parting, with his Liberty with the 
other, then the Landlord mult be a Ser- 
vant to the Tenant, for the bare contra» 
Cting for Rent, though he never receiy'd 
a Penny, is enough to bring him Under; 
ſo that according to this Opinion, a Man 
cannot Let his Farm, without Demiſing and 
Granting away himſelf. 

But further, Thar the entertaining the 
Clergy with Diet and Salary, is no Argu« 
ment of theirSubjeCtion, willappear, if we 
conlider that we are bound to contribute 
towards the Support of our Parents it they 
ſtand in need of it; and yet I ſuppoſe it 
does not follow, That this makes us their 
Superiours : ?Tis fo far from it, that our af- 
liſting them, 1s accounted part of that Ho- 
nour which the Fitth Commandemeat en- 
joyns us to pay them ; and 1s fo interpret- 
cd by our Saviour himſelt, St. Marth, 15. 
4, 5, 6. The communication therefore 
of part of our Wealth, to the Clergy Of- 
ficiating in our Houſes, 1s 1n Reaſon, n0O- 
thing but a due Reſpett to their Funttion, 
and a gratctul Acknowledgment of their 
Care; What the Prieſt receives trom us, is 
in efte& offered to God Almighty ; becauſe 
*tis given upon the account ot the Relation 


he hath to him; and the Advantages we re- 
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ceive from thence. This :s honouring God 
with our Subſtance ; who in regard he itands 
in need of nothing himiclt, hath ordered 
thoſe Perſons ( whom he hath ſet apart to 
keep up his Service and Worſhip) to receive 
what Men preſent to him, in token of his 
Sovereignty and Providence. Thus what 
was ofter'd to God under the Old Teſta- 
ment ( except what was {pent in Sacrifi- 
cing ) was the Pricſt's Portion, aſhign'd by 
the Divine Appointment, Numb. 18.8, g. 
and in the 20th. Verſe of that Chapter, the 
Reaſon why the Tribe of Levz was to have 
no Inheritance in the Land which was to 
be divided, is given, Becauſe God promi- 
ſed to be their Inheritance; that 1s, to give 
them thoſe Oftcrings which were made to 
him: And that this was a very liberal Af- 
ſignament ; and much exceeded the Proviſi- 
on which was made for the reſt of the 
Tribes, might ealily be made good, were 
it not Foreign to the preſcnt Argument, 
There are many other places in the Old 
Teſtament, which may be alleg'd for the 
Confirmation of this Truth, as Deut. 18. 2. 
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Joſh. 13.14. Exzek. 44. 28, &c. And that | 


this Practice did not depend upon any Ce- 
remonial Conttitution ; but was founded in 
the unalterablereaſon of things, will appear 
if we look intothe New Teſtament ; where 
St. Paul tells us, that God has ordained 
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that thoſe that Preach the Goſpel (which every 
Prieſt does whoreads the New Teſtament) 
ſhould live of the Goſpel, 1 Cor. 9.14. Our 
Spiritual Governours are Miniſters of God 
to us, as well as our Temporal, Rom. 13. 4. 
and therefore the Apoſtle's Inference, w-. 6. 
may in a qualified ſenſe at leaſt, be appli- 
ed tothem, For this Cauſe pay you Tribute alſo, 
And that the ſame Apoſtle did not believe, 
that a Conſideration of this Nature oughr 
to ſubje& the Clergy to Diſtance and Sub- 
miſſive Behaviour, is beyond queſtion; for 
he plainly tells the Corinthians, x Cor.g.11, 
If we have ſown unto you Spiritual things, is 
it 4 great thing, if we ſhall reap your Carnal 
Things? Tt ſeems, he did not believe this 
Favour ſo extraordinary ; or to have any 
ſuch commanding Quality in it, as to 
make him their Servant, or Dependant, if 
he had received it. Nay he tells them, that 
he had power to eat and to drink; that is, 
God had given him a Right to a competent 
Maintenance out of the Eſtates of thoſe he 
inſtruted; which without queltion, where 
the Circumſtances of the Perſon will Per- 
mit, ought to be proportioned with reſpect 
to the Perſon Repreſented ; and to the Na- 
ture and Quality of the Employ. *Tis plain 
therefore, that the Apoſtle thought, that if 
God's Miniſters lived out of the Fortunes 


| of their Charge, yet they were not ſo 
| O 
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mightily indebted beyond a Poſſibility of 
Requital; but that the Obligation was full 
as great on the other ſide: and the reaſon 
why ſome Men now a days are not of the 
ſame Mind, is, becauſe the Concerns of an- 
other World have none, or a very lender 
Conſideration allowed them ; for otherwiſe 
without queſtion, Men would look up- 
on thoſe as none of their leait beneficial 
Friends, who are appointed by God to 
guide them ſecurely in their Paſſage to 
Eternity : But now *tis the Mode with too 
many, to live as 1t their Souls were the 
moſt inconſiderable thing they carried about 
them. 

5. It may be objected, That every Fa- 
mily ought to be under the Government of 
one ſingle Perſon ; and becauſe the Prielt is 
confeſſed not to be the Maſter, therefore he 
muſt be under Command; and conſequent- 
ly a Servant. Now this is ſo ſlender an Ob- 
jection, that I ſhould have waved the men- 
tion of it, but that ſome People ſeem de- 
ſirous of being impoſed upon in this matter ; 
and we know when Men are in love with a 
Miſtake, the leaſt appearance of a Reaſon 
15 apt to entangle their Underſtandings ; 
and make them overlook the Evidence 
of an Afertion they are prejudiced a» 
eainſt, 


To 
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To what is objected thaners I anſwer, 
That this Argument prov es all Boarders 
Ro ts, though t their Of ice or Quality be 
never ſo much above thoſe they {ojourn 
with. I grant, the Prieſt 1s not to dii{turb 
the Malter of tic out in the Government 
of his Family, nor to mntermedsd] C mn his At- 
fairs, ( to do this were an unrzatonable Li 
croachment ) bur the living under his Roo 
makes him no more his Serv ant, than bo 
Father or Mother are, when hey relide 
with him. 

There may be ſeveral ot! Re ur get 
againſt the Truth of thi Prop 70 11 2 
ro deicad.; but the folv: 

Objections will tall in More conve 
alter 1 lave given a ihore Def: 
Othice of a £ 

't differs fro: 

mconiiftent 1515 \ 

CLC!! to. 

Therefore, 'The Oiice of a Clergy 
man 1n 2 Family, 1s to Pray for, Blets, and 
give Abſolucion to thoſe he 3s concern 
with; which are all Acts of Authority and 
Juriſdiction. He is to Countel, Exhort, 
and Reprove the Mattcr o:the Family Itim- 
ſelf, upon occalion (though with reſpect co 
his Station ) which Oftices are incon!?- 
ſtent with the Condu: "02 cf 1 SCrvant 
and mult bc very unfuccctstuily periorn 

2 1 
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ed by him, as will further appear ' after- 
ward, 

2. He does not receive this Commiſſion 
from the Maſter of the Family, or from 
any humane Authority, but from God him- 
ſelf, whoſe Deputy he is 1a things pertain- 
ing to Religion: He1s not entertain'd upon 
any ſecular Account; or tomanage any other 
Buſineſs but what relates to another World; 
and is Conſecrated to this Function by the 
Divine Warrant and Appointment ; and 
conſequently he is God's Minitter not Man's. 
The Place in which he is engaged is his 
Pariſh ; and the difterence between a Paro- 
chial Prieſt and him lies in this, That the 
Extent of his Charge is not fo large as that 
of a Pariſh-Fricit ; the one having but 
only one (ſingle Family to take care of ; 
and the other a great many : But the Of- 
fice is the ſame; and therefore the one hath 
no more reaſon to be accounted a Servant, 
than the other. 

3. However Pride, Ignorance, or Incon- 
ſideration, may ſometimes byaſs Men's 
Minds, yet it they would but Attend 
to their own Practice, they would ſec 
that the Concern of a Prieſt in a Family, 
15 no ſ{ervile Employment ; becaule 1n the 
abſence of a Prielt, the Maſter of the Family 
{upplieshis Place, as tar as lawfully he may ; 
that is, in Praying and giving Thanks at 
Meat ; 
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Meat ; which is a plain Confeſſion, that 
Men are fatisfied, that *tis very improper 
to imploy any of their Servants in the Per- 
tormance of Holy Offices; the doing of 
which would bediſhonourable to God, and 
weaken the Force and Majeſty of Religion: 
And therefore when One Conſecrated to 
Holy Miniftrations is not preſent, God 
ought to be addrefled to by a Perſon of the 
oreate!t Conlideration inthe Family ; which 
implicit Confeſſion of theirs, is both agree- 
able to the Reaſon of Mankind in general, 
and the Practice of the firſt Ages of the 
World, when the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Authority were united; the ſame Perſon 
being both Prieſt and Prince in his Family; 
as appears from Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and 
Job'sereQting Altars, and offering Sacrifices : 
And before the Inſtitution of the Moſaick 
Law (1n which God choſe a diſtin&t Tribe 
to ſerve him in holy Offices) the Firſt- 
born, among other conſiderable Privileges, 
had the Prieſthood annext to his Birth- 
right, 

4- This Notion of a Servant, deſtroys 
the End and Delign of the Prieſtly Office ; 
it renders his Perſon cheap; and his Dif- 
courſe inſignificant; it cauſes his Reproofs 
to be look'd upon as Preſumptuous; and 
makes a generous Freedom and impartial 
Plainneſs, to be interpreted a I——_ 
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of Diſtance : And yet this ſort of Plain-deal- 
ing is not more neceſſary toward any fort 
of People, than thoſe who are Wealthy and 
Honourable ; the Nature of their Circum- 
ſtances being ſuch,as make them much more 
apt to flatter themſelves, and to be flatier'd 
by others ; which made St. Pau! command 
St. Timothy, to charge thoſe that were Rich, 
that they ſhould not be High-minded : The 
Apoſtle well knew, 1a what great Danger 
ſuch Perſons were of taking the heighth of 
their Condition amiſs; and contiding too 
much in it; for to this unhappy Mittake, 
they have not only the common Artifices of 
Selt-love to betray them; but ſeveral con- 
tederate Circumſtances from without , 
{trike in to carry on the Impoſture; and ta 
cheat them into a wrong Opinion of them- 
ſelves. Tyey ſee how they are reverenced 
and admired, by almoſt all fort of People : 
and that Men frequently reſign their Eaſe, 
theirLiberty and Conſcience too,to purchaſe 
tewer Conveniencies than they are already 
poſſeſſed of: They find, that Wealth and 
Reputation puts them into a Capacity 
of gratifying their Senſes, and -their Hu- 
mour ; gives them many Opportunities 
of obliging their Friends, and cruſhing 
their Enemies ; and makes their Will a 
kind of Law to their Inferiours and De- 
pendants. Now theſe Advantages, when 

they 
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they are not throughly examined, but ra- 
ted according to the Value which vulgar 
Eſtimation ſets upon them, are apt to {well 
them into an unreaſonable Conceit of 
themſclves ; which Vanity 1s till fed and 
inflamed, becauſe they are often ſo unfor- 
tunate, as not to attend, that theſe world- 
ly Accommodations are things really di- 
ſtint trom their Owners; that theſe orna- 
mental Privileges are but a decent Var- 
niſh, which enriches no deeper than the 
Surface; an Impreſſion, which though 
Royal, cannot alter the Metal: Bur on 
the contrary, they are apt to fancy their 
Fortunes and themſelves to be all of a 
piece; that this glorious Outlide grows out 
of ſome intrinfick Prerogative ; and is the 
genuine Luſtre and Complexion of their 
Nature. And lincea flouriſhing Condition 
1s thus apt to impoſe upon Men ; and hath 
{uch a Natural Tendency togivethema talſe 
Idea of their own Excellency, have they not 
need of a prudentand conſcientious Friend, 
tO infinuate that they have no effential Ad- 
vantages above the reſt of Mankind ; to 
awaken them into right Apprehenſions 01 
things; and reſcue them trom that De- 
lufion which their own Vanity, and the 
Tenorance or Delign of others, often puts 
upon them ? Therefore if Men would have 
their Lives correct and happy, they ought 
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to encourage their Friends, (eſpecially thoſe 
who are particularly concern'd in the Re- 
gulation of their Conſcience) to tell them 
of their Faults; they ſhould invite them 
to this Freedom, it not by expreſs Declara- 
tion, yet by affable Deportment; always 
receiving the Performance of the nice Office, 
with demonſtrations of Pleaſure and Sa- 
tisfaction. Did Men conſider, how lip- 
pery and difficultly manageable an elevated 
Station is, they would eaſily diſcern, that 
it was not the ſafeſt way to truſt altage- 
ther to their own Conduct; but to take in 
the conſtant aſſiſtance of a Religious Per- 
ſon; that fo their Miſcarriages might be 
repreſented ; their Conſciences directed 1in 
doubtful Caſes; and their Minds fortified 
with Defenſatives proper to the Temp- 
tations of their Condition and Temper. 
Indeed, the very Converſe of ſuch a 
Guide, if his CharaQter was rightly un- 
derſtood, and prudently ſupported, would 
help to keep them upon their Guard ; 
and by ſtriking a kind of Religious Awe 
upon their Spirits, make their Conver- 
ſation more ſtaunch and regular ; and 
often prevent their falling into any re- 
markable Exceſles: But theſe Advantages 
are all loſt upon thoſe who Miſappre- 
hend the Prieſts Office ; and entertain him 


upon the ſame Account they do their Foot- 
Men; 
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Men ; only to garniſh the Table, and tuff 
out the Figure of the Family. When 
a Man hath received ſuch a diſparaging 
Notion of the- Prieſt ; and rang'd him 
amonglt his Servants; there 1s ſmall likeli- 
hood of his being the better for his Com- 
pany ; for this Conceit will make his Car- 
riage lofty and reſerv'd ; his Words, Ge- 
ſtures, and Silence, will all carry marks 
of Negle&t and Imperiouſneſs in them : 
Which are plain and deſigned Intimations, 
that the Prieſt muſt not inſiſt upon the Pri- 
viledges of his Function ; that he muſt not 
pretend to any Liberty, but what his Pa- 
tron is pleasd to allow; with the Dire- 
Qtion of whoſe AQtions he is not to inter- 
meddle ; nor remonſtrate againſt the un- 
reaſonableneſs of any PraQtice; nor ſhow 
him the Danger of continuing in it : For 
though all this be done with Caution and 
Tenderneſs, and ReſpeXQt, yet he mult look 
for nothing but Diſdain and Diſappoint- 
ment in requital; for preſuming to admo- 
niſh his Superiours: Which is ſuch an Uſur- 
pation upon Dominion and Quality as is 
not to be endur'd; being neither agreeable 
to the ſervile Employment of the One, nor 
conſiſtent with the Honour of the Other, 
5. This degrading the Prieſthood into 
a ſervile Office, takes off from that Venera- 
tion Which is due to the folema Myſteries 
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of Religion ; and makes them look Common 
and Contemptible; by being adminiſtred 
by Perſonsnot /#: jur:s, but obnoxious to the 
Pleaſure of thoſe who receive them : God 
therefore, to prevent his Ordinances from 
falling into Contempt, and to make them 
effectual to procure the happineſs of Man- 
kind, hath given his Prielts Authority over 
all they are concern'd with; they are to bleſs 
the People in his Name; and the Author of 
the Hebrews tells us, that without contradiftion 
the leſs is bleſſed of the better, Heb. 7.7. They 
are called the Lord's Prieſts, 1 Sam. 22. 17. 
The Meſſengers of the Lord of Hoſts, Mal. 2. 7. 
And in the New Teitament they are tiled 
the Stewards and Ambaſſadors of God; and 
made Overſeers of his Church by the Holy 
Ghoſt, 2 Cor. 5. 20. AQts 20. 28. The Senſe 
of which Texts, and partly the Words, are 
by the Appointment of our Church, appli- 
ed to thoſe whoare ordain'd Prieſts, to put 
them in mind of the Dignity of their Office ; 
and the great Care they ought totake about 
the conſciencious Diſcharge of it. 

I confeſs,  *tis poſſible for a Prieſt to 
make himſelf aServant ; he may 'tis likely, 
be Steward or Clerk of the Kitchin, if he 
pleaſes; ( as Biſhop Latimer complains 
{ome of the Clergy were forced to be in his 
Time, Heylizs Hiſt. Retor. p. 61. ) but as 
long as he does not engage in any Employ- 
ment 
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ment which 1s intended for-State, or the 
Convenience of Lite ; as long as he keer's to 
his Prie{tly Function, ſo long he may be auu- 
red he hath no Matter 1n the Houle; and 
for any to ſuppole he hath, is an unreaſon- 
able and abſurd Miſtake; (to ſay no worſe 
of it) *tis an inverting that Order which 
God made between the Prieſt and People; 
and denics that Authority which God hath 
granted tor the Edification of his Church. 
It endeavours to deſtroy that Honourable 
Relation which the Prieſt hath to the Divine 
Majeity ( to whoſe Service he 1s appropri» 
ated ) which God is pleas'd to Dignthe him 
with, that he might have the greater In- 
fluence upon thoſe he is concern'd with; 
and be ſucceſsful in the Execution of his 
Office: And therefore for a Patron to ac- 
count ſuch a Conſecrated Perton his Prieſt, 
as if he belonged to him as a Servant, is in 
efte&t to Challenge Divine Honours; and to 
{et up himfelt for a God : For it he 1s any 
thing leſs, he muſt own, that the Service 
of the Prieit does not belong to him; for 
that in the very Terms and Notion of it, 
is intended for no Being Inferiour to that 
Whuch is ſuppos'd to be Divine. 

If it be objeted, That the Prieit hath 
obliged himſelf to remove with the Patron, 
when and whither he thinks fit ; and there- 
fore ſeems to be in theſame Condition yy 
the 
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the reſt of the Attendants: TorhisI anſwer, 
That this makes him no more a Servant 
than the travelling and ambulatory way of 
Living amongſt the Tartars, would make 
the Prieſts Servants to the People; provided 
they were Chriſtians: To make it plainer, 
Suppoſe a Biſhop Ordain'd over the Com- 
pany of a Ship ; and that his Diocelſs lay on- 
ly in one Bottom ; can we imagine that he 
would loſe his Epilcopal Power ; and fall 
into the Condition of other Sea-men, as 
ſoon as the Ship was order'd to weigh An- 
chor ; and began to make its Voyage from 
one Port to another ? At this rate, a Man 
may call a Guardian Angel one of his Do- 
meſticks ; becauſe tor the Security and Pro- 
tection of their Charge, theſe benevolent 
Spirits are pleas'd to Accompany us from 
one Place to another. I grant theScripture 
tel!s us, they are ſent forth to Miniſter for 
thoſe who are Heirs of Salvation, Heb. 1.14. 
but then we mult allow them to be God's 
Miniſters, not ours; and fo likewiſe are 
thole of whom I am now Speaking ; as 
among, other Places may be ſeen from 2 Cor. 
6. 4. God hath pleas'd to put the Clergy in 
joynt Commiſſion with the Angels them- 
ſelves; for the Guidance of, and ſuperin- 
tending his Church. Whea St. Joh» would 
have worſhipped the Angel which appear'd 
to him, he istorbid to doit; and the realon 
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alledged is, becauſe I am thy Fellow-Servant, 
Rev. 19. 10. thatis, as Grot:s expounds 
it, we are both Ambaſſadors of the ſame 
King. Andalchough St. John, and the reſt 
of the Apoſtles, had Privileges peculiar to 
themſelves, both in reſpect of the Extent 
ot their Jurisdiction, the Infallibility of their 
Doctrine, and other miraculous Gitts with 
which they were endowed ; to which Bi- 
{hops themielves,much lefs inferiour Prieſts, 
haveno reaſon to pretend; yet though God 
was pleas'd lor the more ſpeedy and effe- 
ctual planting of Chriſtianity, toqualifie the 
Apoſtles in an extraordinary Manner; and 
ro give them a larger Commiſhog than 
to the Clergy of ſucceeding Ages ; yet they 
all Act by the ſame Authority, and for the 
{ame End : Theretorethe uafixt and moving 
Nature of a Cure, does not alter and de- 
grade the Office of a Prieſt: He is not leſs a 
Shepherd, becauſethe Flock happens ſome- 
times to wander unaccountably, from one 
Paſture to another : He is bound to attend 
the Charge he hath undertaken ; and muſt 
anſwer the Neglect of it to God; and 
whenit doesnot continue in the ſame Place; 
to accompany it's Motion, 1s no more a Dt- 
minution to his Office, than it is to that of a 
ſudge to go the Circuit ; whoſe Commillt- 
on 1s as conliderable, though it travels 
vith Jum from one Country to another; 
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as if he , ad bcen always fixt in I” fabiafer: 
hall, 

It it be farther objetted, "(har the Patron 
appoints the Hours of Prayer ; which 
ſeems to imply fomething of Command : 
Tothis TI antwer, That in his chuling the 
Tune of Prayer, he does not ap DOINt any 
Service for himſelf; but only declares, when 
he and his Houſhold arc ready lor God's 
Worſhip, and deſirous of the Priettly Abſo- 
lution and Blefſing; whichis proper tor him 
to do; becauſe the Family is employed in 
his Bulineſs, and under his Command ; and 
theretore withour his Permiſſion, they have 
not many times an Opportunity of meeting 
together for Divine Service: Which 1s (li il 
more reaſonable ; becaule the Priett 1s tup- 
poled only to intend the firs of Religion ; 
and to be always ready tor the Performance 
of his Oftice ; .and conſequently, that "Tune 
whichis moit convenient tor thote under his 
Care, and in which the Aflembly is like to 
De molt Numerous, he is by V irtue of lus 
upd ro obſerve; whether his Cure 
[it5 in a privace Family, ora whole Pariſh. 
But laſtly, it may be urged, That the 
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bu to hardy, as to quettion the Judgment 
Cecerm nation of the Parhament ? But 
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Firſt, That though the Parliament calls 
them Scrvants, yet it does not EnaCG& 
them fixch. Now 'tis not impoſſible, bur 
that the Penners of a Bill may ſometimes 
draw 1t up inimproper Language. Second- 
ly, Fhis Act callsonly thoſe Patrons Maſters, 
who can give Qualifications for Pluralities. 
Having premiſed this Obſervation, I an- 
ſwer, with all due Submiſhon and Reſpe&t 
to his Legiflative Council; That if the Que- 
ftion was concerning any Civil Right, then 
"tis confeffed, *ris 1n | the Power of the Par- 
lament either to limit, or take it away ; 
becauſe the whole Power and Authority of 
the Kingdom is there, either Perſonally, or 
by Repreſentation ; and thereſorethey may 
deprive any Perſon ot his Honour or 
Eitate ( tlie Right of the Succeſſion to the 
Crown excepted ) as far as they pleale : 
Not that *ris impoſl: ble tor them to act Un- 
juſtly ; but only that what they Determine 
hath the force of a Law ; becauſe every 
Man is ſuppoſed ro have given his Con- 
ſent to it. Bur here we mult obſerve, 
That the Church is a diſtinct Society from 
the State; and ini dependent upon It : The 
Conltiturioa ot rhe Circ 8 i5 ſfounde1 
in the Appointment of Chriit ; 1n that Com- 
miflion which he gave = Apoltles and 
their Succefſors; and conſe quently, does 
not derive us Authority trom any Earth- 
P k I, 
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ly Power. The Civil Magiſtrate neve! 
yet made a Biſhop, Prielt, or Deacon; nor 
ever can; and therefore we may falcly 
affirm, without any injury or diſreſpect 
to him, That he cannot make theſe Spi- 
ritual Offices greater or lels than they are : 
Therefore it God hath made the Prieſts 
Office ( as nothing, is Plaincr in Scripture 
than that he hath) an Office of Govern- 
ment, Direttion , and Superintendence 
over thoſe he is eoncerned with ; then 
tis not in the Power of the Parliament 
to make his Condition fſervile ; becauſe 
no Perſon, or Society of Perſons, can take 
away that Power which they never gave : 
The Parliament may with equal Righr 
Enact, That Parcnts ſhall be ſubjeCt to 
their Children ; and that the Wife ſhall 
be her Husband's Miſtreſs, without a Com- 
pliment, as make the People the Prieſts 
Maſters; and give the Flock a TJurifdi- 
gion over the Shepherd: They may with 
the ſame Juſtice, repeal the moſt Eſta» 
bliſhed Laws ot Nature; and invert the 
Right of the two former Relations, as of 
this latter; for this hath its Eſabliſh- 
ment from the ſame God that the other 
have; and for Ends, at leaſt equally 
weighty, and momentous. 'I his Power 
of their Spiritual Governours they have 
no more Authority to Deſtroy, than tlicy 

have 
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have to Vote down the Canon of Scripture ; 
or to Decree , Sacrilege to be no Sin; 
Vis granted, That all Eccleſiaſtical Per- 
ſons, as they are Members ot the State, are 
{ubject to its Authority ; and that a Prieſt, 
or Biſhop, may properly be a Servant to 
the Magiitrate; if he holds any Secular 
Employment under him; becauſe in this 
Caſe, he Ats by a Commiſſion from the 
Civil Government ; but this only con- 
cerns him as he is a Member of the State; 
and does not in the leaſt affe&t his Spiritu- 
al Capacity : The Power which reſults 
from that, flows from another Fountain ; 
and 1s given by our Saviour himſelf; 
and therefore cannot be weakened, or re- 
calPd, by any State-Conſtitution whatever, 
Mea ſhould do well therefore to conſider, 
That as a Prince hath no reaſon to take it 
well, if the People ſhould look upon his 
Officers as their Servants ; ſo *tis not 
over reſpettul to God Almighty, to ſup- 
poſe his Miniſters ſtand in that inferi- 
our Relation to thoſe they are concern'd 
with. 

To go to the Bottom of the Matter ; 
and to put the Churches Independency be- 
yond all Diſpute, I ſhall throw the Argu- 
ment into a Method, and Treat it a little 
more at Large, | 
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But to prevent Miſconſtruction, I delire 
to be underſtood, that by Chaurch-Power, I 
mean only that which 1s purely Spiritual : 
And that Eccleſiaſticks, as fuch, can make 
no Direct or Indire&t Claim to any other. 
And therefore, 

Firſt, They are no leſs the Subjects of 
Princes than the Laity. 

Seconaly, Their merely ſecular Eſtates, 
their Civil Privileges and Jur:{diftions, are 
ail under the Cognizance of the State; of 
which they may be Legally ( though not 
always Equitably ) Difſeized , whenever 
the Legiſlative Authority of a Kingdom 
ſhall think fir to do it : Having premiſed 
this, I ſhall endeavour to prove their Inde- 
pendency 1n things purely Relating to their 
FunCtion. 

i. From the Original of Eccleſiaſtical 
Authority. 

2. From the End and Deſign of it. 

3. From the Practice of the Primitive 
Church. 

1. From the Original of Eccleſiaſtical 
Authority : The Power of Governing the 
Church, and Performing the Offices of Re- 
ligion 1s neither any Gift of the People, 
nor held by Commiſſion from Kings and 
Princes : It ſprings from a Greater Origi- 
nal; and Derives no lower than from 
Heaven it ſelf, Our Bleſſed Saviour, who 

Re- 
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Redcem' 4 the Church, was pleaſed to ſertle 
the Adminiſtration of it by his own Ap» 
pointment : From him the Apoltles recei v- 
ed Authority to Teach and Govern, ſuch 
as were Converted by them; the words of 
their Commiſion are plain, and expreſſed 
with all Imaginable Advantage. - As my 
Father hath fent me, even ſo ſena [ you ; 
whoſoever Sins ye romit, they are remittea, &C., 
St. Joh. 20, 21, 23. Upon thus account the 
Apo! tles are calPd 4 lmbal tſfadors and Mtn 
ſlers of Chriſt, 1 Cor. 4. 1. And the People 
arc Com z1manded r9 Obe 'Y, and Sab; uit theme 
ſelves to thoſe who have this Spiritual Au- 
thority, Heb. 13. 17. Neither was this 
Power to Expire with the Apoſtles ; but to 
be Conve; ed Jy SUCCE! fon, through all 
Ages ci the W orld; there being the ſame 
Caule forit's Continuance C as tor its firſt In- 
{titution : And accordingly we find from 
St, Parl, t] hat one reaſon of his giving 7 71s 
Ne {Uper-1n tendency of Crete was, to or- 
{ut Elders tn every City, Tit. 1.5. Thus 
Clemens Romans { 1.Ep. ad Cor. ) teils us, 

the Apoltles in their Travels uſed to Or- 
dain Biſhops, c*c. tor the Advantage of 
{ſuch as were only Chrittians in Proper ; 
as well as torthote who were already « Con- 
verted. And thus the lacred Order has been 
Continued, Without water Mn, tor near 
1700 Years: Now our SAVIOUr, WE KNOW Was 
P 4 wr 
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no Temporal Prince. He refuted to Inter- 
Poſe in a Caſe of Property ; and declared 
Expreſly, that his Kingdom was not of 
this World, St. Lute 12. 14. St. Joh. 18. 
36. from whence *tis plain, that the Au- 
thority which our Saviour gave the Church, 
can have no Dependence upon the State ; 
becauſe it was never derived from thence. 
*Tis true, all Power, both Sacred and Ci- 
vil, came originally from God; yet under 
the Jewiſh, and eſpecially under the Chri/t:- 
an Inſtitution, the Crown and Mitre have 
been divided: And though the fame Per- 
{ons are capable of both; yer the Claim 
muſt be made upon a diflterent Account ; 
and conveyed by Titles pertectly diſtinct : 
And ſince the Eccleliaſtical Authority doth 
not hold of the Civil Magitrate, it canuot 
be forfeited to him: As the State cannot 
Conſecrate Biſhops and Prieits, fo neither 
can they recal their Character ; or reſtrain 
them in the Exerciſe of their Function ; 
there being no reaſon, a Privilege ſhould be 
either Extinguiſhed ; or limited by thoſe 
who were never Malters oi theGrant : For 
what a Man has no power to give, he can 
haveno Right to take away. This will fur- 
ther appear, u# we conlider the Means by 
which the Advantages of Chriſtianity are 
conveyed to us. Now rhat theSacramentsare 
neceſlary tor this purpeſc, 1s Evident from 
Scrin- 
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Scripture: For concerning Papa tis 
faid That except a Man beborn 0 of Water, and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the K jng dom 
of God, St. John 3. 5. And the Lord's Sup- 
per 15 {tiled by St. Paul ( x Cor. 10. 6. ) 
The Communiow of the Body and Blood of 
Chri/t; that is, the Means by whicathe Be- 
nefits of Chriſt's Death are applied to us. 
So that wirhour being partakers of the Sacra- 
ments, we can have no Pretence to the Co- 
venant of Grace; no Title to the aſſiſtance 
of God's Spirit; nor any Aſſurance of a 
Bleſſed Immortality. 

Now I ſuppoſe, none of the Laity will 
pretend to an Authority to Adminiſter the 
Sacraments: They will not Challenge a 
Right to Seal Covenants in God's Name 
or to Repreſent him in Acts of ſolemn Bleſ- 
ting and Abſolution. No Man (as the 
Apoltle argues ) ought tO take this Honour to 
him{elf, but he that 1s calied of God ; as was 
Aaron, Heb. 5. 4. The Fate of Corah and 
Uztiah, ( Numb. 16. 2 Chron. 26. ) arc 
{uthcient to deterr all Secular Perſons from 
an Encroachmear of this Nature ; which it 
made, God would both Puniſh the Uſurpa- 
tion, and null the Att: as a Prince would 
be obliged to do in point of Govern- 
ment it any Perſon ſhould Forge a 
Commiſſion | in his Name. Now fince 
the Sacraments, which re both neceflary 
[0 
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to make us Members ot the Church; and 
to Convey the Advantages of Chriſtianity 
to us; are by our Saviour's ſpecial Appoint- 
ment entruſted with the Clergy ; and the 
Adminiſtration of them is lodged in their 
Hands ; from hence it follows, That thoſe 
who have the Sole Right of admitting into 
a Society, or Excluding tromit; and of dif- 
penſing the Rewards and Puniſhments, are 
the proper and only Governours of that Soci- 
ety ; and can have no Dependence upon any 
other. 

Secondly, The Independency of Eccle- 
fiaftical Authority, may be proved trom 
the End and Deiign of it. 

I ſuppole, I need not Prove that the Chri- 
{tian Religion, as contained in the New 
Teſtament, 1s the /aſt Revelation which 
God intends to make to the World. Now 
this being granted, we muſt ſuppoſe, chat 
our Bleſſed Saviour Founded his Church 
upon ſuch Laws; and gave it ſuch laiting 
Principles of Government, as ſhould beix 
maintain its Continuance ; and ſecure thoſe 
jmportant 'Iruths He had entruſted it 
with : Leaſt of all can we imagine, He 
would build it upon a Sandy Foundation ; 
and make it Depend upon the Arbitrary 
Power of its Enemies. Our Saviour torc- 
faw, that all the Princes of the World 
would disbclieve ; and many of them, 
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Perſecute his DoQtrine for ſeveral Ages toge- 
ther; and theretore would be very impro- 
per Perſons to have been truſted with the 
Sovereign Adminittrations of Eccleſiaſtical 
Afairs. Had the Government of the Church 
been derived from them ; or depended up- 
on their Allowance; Chriſtianity had been 
,a very ſhort liv'd Religion ; and never out- 
grown its Infancy. In this Caſe the Pub- 
lick Aſſemblies, Ordinations, Sacraments, 
and Diſcipline, muſt have lain at the Mer- 
cy of Unbelievers; and the Clergy ought 
not to have Executed their Function, nor 
taken Care of their Flock, unleſs the Civil 
Magiſtrate would have given them leave. 
For it the Spiritual Supremacy were the 
Right of Princes, tho? they might poſlibly 
Abuſe the Management of this Preroga- 
tive ; yet it ought to lie abſolutely at their 
Diſpoſal ; and under their Regulation : 
And for any Perſon to meddle in Eccleii- 
aſtical Matters, withour a Commiſſion 
from them ; but Eipecially again(t their 
Commands ; would be an open Violation 
of their Right; which no Man ought to 
be Guilty of, tho? for the Support of the 
beſt Religion ; becauſe we o2ht wot to do ill 
that Good may come of it. And lince no 
Society can {ubli{t without Government and 
Diſcipline ; it the Biſhops could Exer- 
ciſe nv ſpiritual Authority wahout a Lay+ 
Per- 
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Permiſſion, it would be in the Civil Ma- 
giftrates Power to make the Perpetuity of 
the Church impratibable ; and the Chri- 
ſtian Religion would Depend upon the 
Pleaſure of the Prince. But beſides the 
Abſurdity of this way of Reaſoning, we 
have in the, 

Third place, the Practice of the Apoſtles, - 
and of the whole Primitive Church, to 
prove that the Eccleſiaſtical Authority was 
perfeQly ſ#5 juris; and never under the Con- 
troul of the Secular Magiſtrate. Thus 
when the Sanhedrim of the Jews, who 
ated by the Authority of the Romans, 
and had the Aſſiſtance of the Captain 
of the Temple ; when they Impriſoned 
the Apoſtles, and commanarcd them not to 
ſpeak at all, nor teach in the Name of Jeſus. 
Atts 4. 19.to this their Anſwer is plain and 
politive; Whether it be right in the ſight of 
Godto hearken unto you more than unto God, 
Tadpe ye, ver. 20. that 1s to ſay, they had 
a Commiſſion from Heaven to Preach the 
Gofpel; which they were bound to Exe- 
cute; and which no Temporal Juriſdiction 
had any Authority to revoke. Whereas, 
had the Church been under the Check of 
the State in Matters purely Spiritual ; St. 
Peter and St. Johz were much to blame 
tor refuſing to Obey their Superiours ; they 
ought to have acquieſced in the Sanhe- 
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drim's Prohibition; and not to have purſu- 
ed their FunCtion atter they were ſolemnly 
flenced ; and that by thoſe whom them- 
ſelves owned to be Rulers of the People, Att, 

4.8. Either therefore the Church muſt be 
Conſtituted Independent of the State; or 
the Apoſtles can never be cleared of the 
Charge of Sedition. 

The fame Imputation will, upon the 
Modern Principles, afte&t the Biſhops of 
the Univerſal Church for the firſt 300 
Years ; who held Publick Aſſemblies, Go- 
verned their Clergy, and their People, and 
performed all parts of their Office, not 
only without any Authority from their 
reſpective Princes; but often, contrary to 
their expreſs Commands; which Matter 
of FaQt is ſo well known, that *rwould be 
ſuperfluous to enlarge upan the Proof of 
It, 

If it be ſaid, that theſe were Heathen 
Princes; but when the Emperous became 
Part of the Church, the Caſe was other- 
wie. 

To this I anſwer, That the Change of 
the Emperour's Religion could not gain 
them any ſuch new Juriſdiction as is 
Pretended. For as Magiſtracy in gene- 
ral, do's not imply Right to Spiritual 
Authority ; ſo neither doth the denomi- 
nation of Chriſtian give it any ſuch Ad- 
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vantage. thaw I {uppoſe ſpiritual Domi- 
nion 15 no more founded in Grace, than 
Temporal. In ſhort, it Princes —_— 
any ſuch Authority by Virtue of thet 
Chriſtianity, ir mult be conveyed Nis ws 
by Revelation ; or implied in the Notion 
of Baptiſm. 

AsS to the Point cf Revelation ; the 
SCI1Pture no where teaches us, | hat Princes 
upon their turning Chriitian, ſhould have 
their Commiſſion entarocd, with the Ad- 
dition of Epiicopal, or Prieitly Power, I 
orant it was forctold, That Ryans (hould 
be HUT [1332 Mathers to the Charch, Ila Fo, 
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fre therecore we muit not rain upon the 
i citer, 13 theic {'xpreftions ; nor preis the 
Mr N_—_ tro0 tar; unleis we will con- 


cluts Contradictions: Therctore the, Cha 
ractcr Of tlieir heing Nurſi 1g Fathers, 15 
ſufficiently t:]hiled by their attording 
Cori trans Protectioa and Encouragement 
under thelr Government ; and by Puniſhing 
1c Con Hpt of Religion. But that t! ne Ma: 
ſtrar:s C Converſion ſhould alicr the Seat of 
c: claftical Government ; put a period to 
the A —_ 12} Succeſſion ; and diflolve the 
Church into the State, is not ſo much as the 

leal(t 
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leaſt hinted. And as for Baptiſm, there 
is no Authority of any kind implyed | 

therecciving that Sacrament ; it there were, 
every Chriſtian would have an Equal 
{hare in this Privilege ; which would make 
the Conltitution of the Church Monſtrous, 
in Which all irs Members would be Go- 
vernours; and ſo none under an Obligation 
ot being Governed. 

From the Independency of the Church 
thus Proved, theſe Concluſions naturally 
follow . 

Firit, That it is no more 1n the Power of 
theState, to deprive the Church Governors 
of their purely Spiritual Authority, than it 15 
in the Power of the Church to remove the 
Magutr Cy, or ct1ncorporate the State. For 
all Funiſhmenr and Cenſure {uppolcs Jurtt- 
diCtion 12 the Perſon who Intlicts it, Butthis 
{11ppolition, is Inconiiitent with the Notion 
of Independency : 'Thote whoare Indepen- 
dent being in this Senſe equal, fo far as 
their Independency reaches; and have no 
Privileges to Commancl, or Duties to Obey 
on-either fide. From whence it follows, 

Secondly, That this Privilege of Inde- 
pendency in Matters parely Sprritual, will 
Reach the laterior Clergy ; tor _ Au- 
thority being Derived trom -rhe Biſhops, 
and of the ſame Nature with hears, 
it can be ſubordinare or relared to - 

other 
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other Head ot iliion; and there- 
tore Theſe are no more Liable to have 
their Rights Extinguiſhed, or their Cha- 
racter Abarcd by a Lay-Power, than the 
Biſhops. 

I thall now proceed to the: Second 
thing at fir{t propounded, v:z. to ſhew, 
That whatſoever fair Expectations the 
Patron may have given the Prieſt, yet 
theſe are not. ſuſficient Grounds for an 
1mperious Carriage on the one hand ; 

a on ile Submiſſion on the other, 

This tort of Deportment were un- 
Mel iuppoling the Patron had as 
tull and abſolute a Right in Church-Pre- 
ferment, as he hath in any other part 
of his Eſtate. For what can be a more 
ungenerous and ungentlemanly Practice, 
than to require that a Man ſhould relign 
up his Liberty, and forleit the Privileges 
ot his Station ; only upon the probability of 
CCetV1ing ſome ſort of Conlideration tor it 
afterwards? How unlike a BenetaQtor does 
he look, who {ets an Exciſe upon his bare 
Word; and clogs the expectation of future 
Advantage with preſent Inconvenience ? 
'Thus to anticipate the Revenucs of a Fa- 
vour, 1s like taking Uſury tor Mony before 
'tis Lent, which certainly i 's One of the 
worſt forts of Extortion; becauſe here a 
Man not only pays for that he hath not, but 

MO 
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for that which poſſibly he may never have. 
But, 

2, Let us ſuppoſe the Prielt in aCtual 
Poſſeſſion of ſome conſiderable Pretermear, 
yet being *tis pretended to be given, 1t 
ought cer rainly ro comediſencumber'd from 
all Conditions which may abate the Kind- 
neſs of it. He that pretends to give, 
ſhould chiefly reſpect rhe Advantage ot 
him to whom the Favour is Granted. He 
{ſhould demean himſelf towards the ob- 
liged Party, as it the Obligation had ne- 
ver been; that it may plainly appear, 
that his Intention in conterring it, Was 
diſintereſted ; that he had no little Deſigns 
of Profit or State, to ſerve in it; but that 
ir proceeded purely from a generous In- 
clination to promote the Happineſs Gi an- 
other. Whercas on the contrary, to part 
with any thing out of a ſelfiſh Detign, 
1s an Exchange, not a Gitt; which when 

'tis done by a Perſon of Eltare, is an Ar- 
gument of a mcan and mercenary Spirit. 
But then to purſue a Benefit with Su- 
perciliouſnefs and Contempt, to expect a 
Compliance with the mot unreaſo nable 
Humours; to give upbraiding and Ccon- 
rumelious Signs of the dependance and 
unworthineſs of the Receiver ; LO require a 
Man to relinquih the neceiiary Frets 
dom of one of the moſt folemn and 
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honour able Pr olefins: this turns an Obli- 

gation into Injury and Aflront : and looks 
like a a malicious Trap ſet to catch a Man's 
Reputation, W ho, that hath cither Senſe 
or Honeſty, would turn his Canonical Ha- 
bit into-a Livery; and make himiclti uſeleſs 
and ridiculous for the greateſt Conlidera- 
tion whatever? A worthy Perion would 
ſcorn a Kingdom, profler'd upon tuch dif- 
honourable Terms. 

A It we put the caſe as ”tis determined 
by Law, this Practice will appear {till 
moreunreaſonable. ?T s ſufficiently known, 
and were it not for the overgrown Preju- 
dices of ſome Perſons, it were {upcr{]uous 
to menticn, that the Patron is fo tar from 
having a full Propriety in Church-Pre- 
ferments, that his Right only conſiſts in 
a Power to Nominate who ſhall enjoy them. 
Which very Nomination, mult he made 
within Six Months; and fix't upon a 
Perſon Canonically qualit fticd ; otherwiſe 
'tis wholly invalid. His Interelt in Church- 
Livings, cnaly enables him to give them 
away; not to keep them. He hath 
no Power to enter upon any Part of the 
Glebes, or '{ithcs, or ſo much as to ſe- 
queiſter the Profits tor the next Incum- 
bent, He 1s only a Iruitee authorized 
under certain Conditions, to diſpoſe of 
che Patrimony of the Church : which 1s 
| ſettled 
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ettled upon it by as good Laws as any 
he holds his Ettate by, That Right which 
he hath, was originally granted 1n con- 
{ideration of Works of extraordinary Pt- 
cy, in Building or Endowing of Church- 
es: Which 1s a Title very tew ( except 
the King ) can pretend to; either upon 
their own, or their Anceltors Accounts. 
From all which it appears, that the Pa- 
tron's giving an Annuity out of his Eſtate 
iS a Quite different Thing from his Pre- 
{cnting to a Living ; and therefore his Ex- 
pecations of Gratitude and Obſervance, 
{hould not be ſet ſo high in this latter caſe: 
For here neither Law, nor Religion, allow 
the Donor to be a Penny the better. tor. 
what he diſpoſes of ; he cannot'Detain the 
leaſt part of it without Injultice and Sacris/ 
lege ; nor Conter it upon cxceptionable Per: 
lons, without Breach ot Fidelity. | 

The Truſt indeed is honourable and 
weighty ; it being in the Power ot thoſe 
to whom ?tis committed, to encourage 
Learning, ; and to provide the People 
with prudent and conſciencious Guides: Bur, 
then I muit add, that it ought to be dit- 
chargedaccording]y ; and that thole who do 
not chiefly Aim ar theſe Ends in the exercife 
of it, havelittleeither of Conſcience or Ho- 
nour in them. 
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We have Reaſon to believe, That when 
the Church gave this Right of Preſentation 
to Lay-Patrons, { for that the Biſhops had 
Originally the Right of Judging the Qualih- 
cations of Prielts, and fixing them 1n their 
reſpective Cures, without being account- 
able to a Quare impedit for their retuſal of 
the Peoples Choice, might be made evi- 
dent, were 1t pertinent to the Buſineſs in 
hand, ) When the Church I ſay parted 
with this Right, ſhe had no Suſpicion of 
the Degeneracy of after Ages; but imagined 
that the Integrity, and Conſcience, if not 
the Munificence of the firſt Patrons, might 
have been tranſmited to the Heirs, or Pur- 
chaſers of their Right. The Piety of thoſe 
Times would have made it look uncharita- 
ble, tohave been apprehenſive of Reſignation 
Boxds; of forced Compolitions ; and Con- 
tracts for Farms, cor Women, But ſome 
People have now learn'd to make Bold with 
God Almighty ; beyond the Imagination, as 
well as the Example of their Predeceſſors ; 
and to be Guilty of thoſe Sacrilegious Frauds, 
which by the late Proviſion of our Laws 
againſt ſome of them, ſeem not to have been 
ſo much as thought on, in thoſe more Pri- 
mitive and Rehgious Days. | 

And here in point of Charity, I think 
my {ſelf obliged to deſire thoſe, who are 
concern'd in the Rights of Patronage, 
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through Covetouſneſs, or ſome other un- 
warrantable Principle,to betray the Church; 
which hath in ſome meaſure made them 
her Guardian : It imports them very 
much to reflett, how unworthy and un- 
chriſtian it 1s to play upon the Indigence 
or Irreſolution of another; and take an Ad- 
vantage from the Untortunateneſfs of his 
Condition or Temper, to oblige him to 
mean and ſinful Complyances! And what 
an open and undiſgmſed Aﬀront it is to 
the Divine Majeſty, to endeavour to make 
his Minifters cheap and inſignificant ; both 
before, and after the conferring our pre- 
tended Favours upon them? To create ſer- 
vile Dependences, and raiſe our private 
Grandeur upon the Endowments of Reli- 
g10N, 15 a perfect Contradiction to the End 
and Deſign of them, This makes the Church 
contemptible by the Strength of her own 
Revenues ; and cauſes the Monuments of 
our Fore-fathers Piety to be inſtrumental 
in undermining, and expoling that Faith 
they thereby intended to Secure and Ad- 
vance : Which whoſoever is guilty of, he 
may be aſſured he hath a Right tothe Im- 
precations, as well as the Patronage of the 
firſt Endowers of Churches; which dread- 
tul Legacy they were generally very care- 
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ful to Settle upon ſuch irreligious Poſteri- 
ty, Spelman de non temerand. Ecel. 

In ſhort, To proſtitute fo facred a Truſt 
as this 15, to. Pride and Ambition, 1s 1n et- 
fect to Sacrifice to the Devil with that which 
is-conſecrated to God Almighty ; and looks 
lIike' a more provoking Impiery, than Be!- 
ſpazzer's debauching t ro the Honour of lus 
Idols, in the Veſſels of the Temple, Daz. 
5.'3, 4 For here is not only an Abuſe of 
Holy things, but Perſons too; and God 15 
diſhonoured in thoſe that Repreſent him 
upon a molt ſolemn and important Ac- 
count. 

I ſhall now at laſt, crave leave, to delire 
thoſe of the Clergy who are engaged Ti 
the Families of Secular Perſons (for I mean 
no other) to reflect of what 11] Conſequence 
It 15 to Religion, tor them not to Afſert 
their Oftice in a prudent defen{ible way : 
And how cheap in their Perſons, and un- 
ſucceistul in their Employment, they mult 
necefſarily be, it they betray the Privileges 
of their Function, by fervile Compliance 
and Faitery. People will be apt to uma- 
gine (and not without Reaſon) that thoſe 
who will Cringe below the Gravity of 
the:r Charatter, to gain a little of this 
World, can ſcarce have any. great and Re- 
11910us Apprehentions ot the Other. Over- 
much Ceremony in a Clergyman 1s tres 

quently 
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quently miſinterpreted ; and fuppoied to 
proceed not from his Breeding or Humility ; 
bur from a conſciouſneſs of his Meannels ; 
and othersare willing to allow him fo much 
Senſe, as to be a competent Judge of his 
own Incon{iderablenets; and tince he con- 
telſes himſelt contemprible by his Carriage, 
they think it but Jult to treat him accor- 
dingly. For Men of Figure, excepting 
thoſe whoare very Underſtanding and Re- 
lIigious, arc apt ro have Milapprehenſions 
conveyed into them by over-proportioned 
ReſpeC&t ; and to imagine the Diltance be- 
tween him that gives it, and themſelves, 
ro be much greater than really it 15s. Since 
therefore as things {tand, there is ſome dan- 
oer leſt Church-men ſhould Complement 
away the Uſefulneſs and Authority of their 
Calling ; they would do well to decline ſu- 
perlative Obſervance; for tear they give 
others a wrong Notion of their Employ ; 
or be thought to have Mens Perſons 1 ad- 
miration becauſe of Advantage, It would be 
no more than requiſite, 1t they would re- 
lerve their Duty tor their King, their Bi- 
ihop and their Parents, and expreis their Gra- 
titude to their Patrons in Language lels li- 
able to Miiconitruction, and more proper 
to the Relation between them. For as 
they thould nor be unwilling to own the 
Dittinttions which the King's Laws have 
Q 4 made, 
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made, as they ought to make ſome par- 
ticular Acknowledgments for the Favours 
and Civilitics of thoſe they are more Im- 
mediately concern'd with, and by inof- 
tenſive and agreeable Converſation, pre- 
vent all reaſonable Suſpicion of their be- 
ing diſpleas'd with the ſuperiour Quality 
or fortune of others; ſo likewiſe are 
they obliged, not to be fo officiouſly, 
or rather paraſitically mindful of the 
Condition of any Perſon, as wholly to 
be forgetful of their own. For not- 
withſtanding the Diſadvantages they 
may ſometimes happen to come into the 
World with; the Conſtitution of the 
Government hath ſet them upon the 
ſame Level with the Inferiour Gen- 
try; as a reward of their Education ; 
and out of regard to their Function : 
Now that the Laws were not Prielt- 
ridden, and ſuperſtitiouſly laviſh of their 
Honour in this caſe might, were it 
neceſſary, be abundantly proved from 
the reaſon of the Thing, and the pe- 
neral pradtice of other Countries; both 
with reſpect to ancient and modern 
Times. Theſe Privileges therefore be- 
ing conferr'd upon juſt and publick Ac- 
counts, a Man is ſometimes bound to 
maintain; And to ſurrender them up 
to the ſupercilioulneſs of every aſſuming 

or 
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or ignorant Pretender , is a Reflection 
upon the Wiſdom, and Ingratitude to 
the Religious Bounty of rhole Kings who 
granted them: And which is worſe, a 
Churchman by making himſelt Contemp- 
tible, hath parted with his Power of do- 
ing good; and conſequently, diſappoint- 
ed the great End of his Calling. Where- 
as without doubt, *tis part of the Deſign 
of theſe Privileges, to create a ſuitable Re- 
ſolution and Preſence of Mind in thoſe 
that have them ; that ſo their Spirit being 
raiſed up to their Civil Station, their Chas 
racter and Deportment may be the better 
proportioned; and their Aftions keep a 
truer Decorum with the Nature of their 
Office; that they might not be Over-awed, 
and almolt ſtruck Dumb with the Glitter- 
ings of Title, or Fortune ; but retain a 
graceful Freedom in Converſation; neither 
Idolizing Greatneſs, nor Negletting it. 
The Intearion of the Laws indittinguſhing 
the Clergy from the Vulgar, beſides the 
Conſideration of their Merit, was to put 
them into a better Capacity to maintain 
the Honour and Intereſt of Religion among 
all forts of Perſons; that the Rich as well as 
the Poor might be advantaged by their Mi- 
niftery ; and when Perſons of Condition 
wereto be told of their Faults, the Prieſt 
myght be fortified with a convenient Cou- 

rage 
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rage ro give the Reproot, and the others 
{pos'd r0 receive ic withour diſgutt and 
unpatience. Now to be ready upon all 
Qccalions, to refent any Diſhonour done 
:0 Religion wich a prudent Gravity and 
Aſſurance, carries tuch a noble Air of Great- 
acts and undet! WnD0g Honelty 10 1t, that it 
Forces a ſecret Veneration from Enemics 
themicives; andchough a Man may happen 
to be unjuitly hated tor {peaking unaccepr- 
able Truths; yer he 1s {ure never to be de- 
piled. \\ herea 'S a diftident and unſup- 
por red Echaviour in a Clergyman, 1s often 
;uppcs'd to proceed trom 1gnoble Qualities ; 
and con\cquentiy, Wilt be fure to weaken 
the fiorce ct his publick Inſtructions ; 1t 
being nar! ural tor 11! Men eſpecially, rodit- 
reg rd, i{ not to deride rhe Admonitions of 
thoſe they believe arcatirad of them ; and 
he that cannor talk wirhour Concern betore 
a Sinnex of Quality any where bur in the 
Pulpit, might almoit as good ſay noth! Ng 
ro him there. For if a Churchman? sCon- 
Ve! fat 100 be {ervile and deligning all the 
Week, his appearing with a new Ser of 
Notions upon the Sunday, W1ll be inter- 
Pretud « only a tormal Compliance with hs 
Profefiion: His prefſting rhote Doctrines 
which his Praftice contradicts, Wil! fignity 
little either to his own Advantage, or theirs 
that hear lun : For theugh Men oughr 
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to mind what 1s ſaid, and not who fays 
it; yet the Prejudices of the Generality are 
ſuch, that a good Cauſe uſually ſuffers very 
much when ?tis pleaded by an improper 
and exceptionable Advocate: How tulfom 
an Entertainment 1s 1t, to hear a Coward 
harangue upon Valour ; or a Covetous Mi- 
ſer Preach up Contempt of the World? The 
Man might better have ſpared his Rhe- 
torick; tor his commending thoſe good 
Qualities he neither hath the Honeſty or 
Courage to be Maſter of, is in ette& but 
a Satyr upon himſelt; and ferves only to 
make him more deſpicable and ridiculous ; 
and which 1s worſe, the ſecret Dildain the 
Audience hath tor tuch a Panegyrilt, often 
{ſlides from his Perſon to his Subject ; 
which makes his Exhortation nauſeous ; 
and helps to bring Virtue 1t felt into Dif- 
Trace. 

If it be objected, That the Poverty of 
ſome of the Clergy torces them to ſuppreſs 
their Sentiments in ſome things; and ro 
ſutter whatever anencroaching Temper ſhall 
thivpk ht to put upon them: To this I 
anſwer, That the 'Temptation to this Sin 
ought to have been prevented before their 
g010g into Holy Orders: For thote who 
cannot be ſupplied with a competent For- 
tunc by themiclves, their Relations, or at 
tcaſt, by tome credunable independent Pre- 
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ferment, had much better chuſe ſome other 
inferiour Employment ; than expoſe them- 
ſelves to ſuch apparent Danger in this: But 
if their own or their Friends Imprudence, 
hath ſent them unprovided into the Church, 
'tis more Reputable, Conſciencious, and to 
A generous Mind more eaſe too, to ſubmit 
to the Inconveniencies of their own Po- 
verty, than to the Pride of others; and to 
prefer a homely unornamented Liberty, 
to a ſplendid Servitude. And as for thoſe 
(if there be any ſuch) who do not dif- 
charge their Ofhce with that Plainneſs, and 
diſcreetly managed Reſolution which God 
and the Church expetts from them ; it will 
not be improper ro remind them of what 
Mr. Herbert hath written upon this Occa- 
ſion, Country Parſon, pag. 5. where he tells 
us, * That ſuch Perſons wrong the Prieſt- 
« hood, negleC&t their Duty, and ſhall be fo 
«far from that which they ſeek by their 
« Over-ſubmiſſivene(s and Cringing, that 
& they ſhall ever be deſpiſed, Indeed they 
have no reaſon to expett any better Uſage ; 
for as Flattery 1s delervedly accounted one 
of the molt Contemprivle Vices; fo a 
Clergyman when he 1s guilty of it, is the 
worlt ot Flatterers. To which we may 
add, That *tis hard to conceive how the 
Oath againſt Simony can be tairly taken by 
ſuch Perſons ; tor certainly he that purchales 
15 
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his Office, does no lefs contradi&t the De- 
Ggn of this Oath, than it he had paid down 
the full value in Money for it: He that 
hath barter'd away his Freedom and Uſe- 
fulneſs, (and as much as in him lies the 
Repuration of his Order) cannot in any rea- 
ſonable Conſtruttion be ſaid to be Prelented 
Gratts. 
Thoſe therefore who are this way con- 
cern'd, ſhould do well to conſider, How 
Mean 1t is to be over-awed, and how Mer- 
cenary to be bribed into an Omiſlion of 
their Duty ! What a ſordid and criminal 
Perfidiouſneſs 1s it, to Betray the Honour 
of their Funtion, and the Happineſs of 
their Charge, For handfuls of Barley and 
preces of Bread? Ezek. 13. How ill do they 
Repreſent the God of Faithfulneſs and 
Truth ; who either by verbal or (ilenr Flat- 
tery deceive Men into a falſe Perſwaſion 
of Security ; and diſſemble their Apprehen- 
lions of Danger, when the Miſtake 1s likely 
ro prove Fatal to thoſe that lie under it? 
Can they that pretend (and that truly) a 
Commiſnton from our Bleſſed Saviour , 
That good Shepherd, Who laid down his 
Life for the Sheep; Can they have 1o little 
Charity for the Souls of Men, as to let 
them muſcarry out of Ceremony and Re- 
ipet; and rather venture their being 
Pama'd, 
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Damn'd, than Diſobliged ? How fuch a 
Treacherous Obſervance will be look*d up- 
on in the Great Day of Accounts, is not 
difficult to foretel ; were it not too fad an 
Argument to dilate upon: I ſhall only add, 
That thoſe, who in proſpect of Prefterment, 
neglect any neceſſary Admonition or Re- 
proof, are Falſe to the Intereſts of Relrgo, 
the Ends of their Commiſſion; and the Au- 
thority of their Maſter, And may in ſome 
lenſe, be ſaid to repeat the Crime of Judas ; 
and fell their Saviour. 
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Here are few Thinos Reaſon can 
diſcover with ſo much Cert tainty 
and Eaſe, as its own Inſuffici- 
ency. This 1s an over-officious 

Truth, and is always at a Man's Heels : 
{o that it hc looks about him, he mult take 
notice of it whether he will or not. Thoſc 
who are ignorant of this Impertection, are 
the gr cateit Proofs of it. When the W onnd 
docs not complain upon Searchizs, %ts a 
ſign of Mortification, He that 1s almoſt 
lind, and can't fſce it, ſeems to have lot 
the Notion, as well as the uſe of Szhr. 
In ſuch c: iſes, to be w hh Senſe, 15 com- 
monly to be without Cure: And though i it 
may ſeem an odd Undertaking, to give a 
good Realon why a Man's Reaſon 1s not 
Good: Yet upon the lealt Enquiry, we ſhall 
find too many Experiments to keep up the 
Paradox. To give foine Inſtances ot the 
Short 
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Shortneſs, and Diſorder of this Faculty. How 
Languid it is under the Impotencies of Im- 
maturity, and Age. How often it Drops, 
or overſhoots by the Ditproportions of Di- 
ſtance, or Application. How *tis rundown 
by Fancy, and debauched by Intereſt. For 
the purpoſe, as Monlieur Paſchall obſerves. 
The Extremes either of Youth or Age, 
make a Man's Judgment fail him. If he 
thinks too Lzttle upon Things, he over- 
looks Truth; and if too Long, he is too 
much dozed to perceive it. He that views 
his own Handy-work juſt as it comes off 
the Anvil; isapt to be too favourably pre- 
poſſefſed to pronounce: And if he ſtays 
till *tis Cold, and the Model is decayed in 
his Memory, *tis odds but ſome of the 
Finer Parts will eſcape him. There is but 
one- preciſe point proper to ſhew a Pifttire 
in ; The re(t Miſrepreſent by Nearneſfs, or 
Diſtance ; by being too High, or too Low. 
Perſpective will tell us this Nice place in 
Painting ; but in Thinking and Morality *tis 
not ſo calily fixed. Things are often Mif- 
marked both in Contemplation and Life, 

for want of Application or Integrity. We 

are too Lazy to find out Truth; or too 

much Intereſted to confeſs it. In ſetling 

the Value and Quality ofan Obje& ; we et- 

ther follow the Multitude, who judge at 

random, take Things upon Truſt, and dote- 


upon 
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upon Cuſtoms, though never ſo unreaſon- 
ably begun: Or elſe we are governed by 
thoſe who Lead the Faſhion; where the 
danger of Imitation 1s little leſs, throughthe 
Vanity and Deſign of our Guides. Upon 
this Baſis Opinion 1s erected, as it ſtands 
in Oppoſition to Reality : Hence proceed the 
Miſtakes of Choice, and Averſlion; the Mif. 
calculations upon Merit ; and the Miſma- 
nagements of Purſuit. And the worlt is, 
Opinion, or the common Sentiment de- 
ceives the more dangerouſly, becauſe it do's 
not deceive always: It would be infalli- 
bly Right, if *twas 1nfallibly Wrong. For 
then we might judge by ContradiQtion, 
But being Counterfeit only for the moſt part, 
it gives us no Marks to diſcover the Im- 
poſture ; But ſtamps Truth and Falſhood 
with the ſame Impreſſion. What procures 
| Regard and Reputation to Perſons and 
Things? Truly often nothing but Opinion ; 
| ſor if you come to examine them cloſely, 
| you will knd them ſhrink in the Argument, 
| What gives a Value to Jewels, and other 
| | Little Curioſities * Whar heiglitens the Ex- 
' | pences of Luxury in Rarities; and ſets the 
| | Dice upon a Man's Palate ? Why nothing 

| 


| but Fancy ſtill ; for if theſe Trifles were ra- 

| ted only by Art Uſefulneſs, we ſhould 

| have them much Cheaper. "To goon with 

| Mr. Paſchall; Opinion commands every 
? 
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Thing; *Tis in a great meaſure the Foun- 
tain of Honour ; and the Soveraign Judge of 
Sufficiency, of Beauty, and Behaviour; for 
theſe Qualities are tormed upon different 
Attions, Geltures, and Complexions ; ac- 
cording to the Variety of Cultom. And 
which 15 more ſurprizing, the Standard of 
Juſt and Unjuit, is often alter'd with the 
Climate ; Two or. Three Degrees of Lats- 
tude, is enough to Ruine a Lawyer; to 
make the 7 welve Tables Uſelels; and Repeal 
the Statute Book. A Meridian upon the 
Globe, or a few Years of Poſleſſion, de- 
cides a Cauſe; for it ſeems Right as well as 
Hesſtory, has its Chronological Epocha's. 

*, Another Inſtance of the Impotency. of 
Reaſon, may be taken from the Prevalence 
of Fancy. For Example, Let a Bridge ſome- 
what Broader then the ſpace a Man uſually 
takes up in Walking ; be laid over a Preci- 
pice, or deep River: Deſire ſome eminent 
Philoſopher to take a Turn or T wo upon it 
for Meditation ſake. I warrant you for all 
the Strength of his Notions, he begs your 
Pardon, For though he can demonſtrate 
himſelf as ſafe, as it he was upon a Bowling 
Green ; yet he is ſo Ridden by his Imag- 
nation, that he dares not venture. And 
{ome are ſo ſtruck, that the very Thought 
of ſuch an Undertaking, will make them 


turn-Pale, and fall a ſweating. I need not 
run 
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run through all the Particulars of this kind. 
*Tis well known, that the ſight of a Cat, or 
the ſcratching of a Plate, will diſcompoſe 
ſome People "almoſt into an Agony ; and 
throw their Reaſon quite off the Hinges. 

Who would think, bur thar a Judge Ve 
nerable for his Years, and Eminent tor his 
Abiliry, ſhould keep uphis Charafter; and 
behave himſelf ſuitable ro Place, and Occa- 
fion? One would ſuppoſe ſuch a Perſon 
ſhould be entirely Govern'd by the Reaſon 
of Things ; and nor have his Imagination 
diforder'd by the trifling Amuſements, and 
Diverſions of little People. However, for 
once, Let us feat him upon rhe Bench in 
his Farrs and Scarlet; with all the Forina- 
liries of a Court about him. Aud in the 
midſt of the Cauſe, when one would leaſt 
expect it, if any of che Counce!l or W:tnet 
ſes happen to have a rulty Youre, Or A 
fantaſtical Face ; or have becna 1 {rezted 
by the Barber, V'll hold you a Wager this 
Reverend Man for: gets his A: ge, his  Habir it, 
and his Office fo far, as to forieit his Gr: 
vIty. 

1he Mind ofthe greateſt Man La VINg is 
far from-being Inde peade:;t of the mot 
Contemprtible | Ser m.an Tie arr Nowe 
15 enOUgh to diſturb the > Opt ration of is 
Brain. Younced not d; icnarge a Cannon t9 
break the Chain ot his Thoughes + The: Pats 
RN 2 of 
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of a ſhittle Cock, or the creaking of a Jack 
will do his Buſineſs. It may be you are 
{urpriz'd to hear him argue at an unto- 
ward incoherent rate. Don't fret your ſelf, 
there 1s a Fly buzzing at's Ear. That's 
enough to make him Deat to the beſt Ad- 
vice, If you would have him come to him- 
{elf, you muſt take off his little Teazer, 
which holds his Reaſon at Bay; and diſor- 
ders that Soveraign Underſtanding; which 
gives Law to Towns and Kingdoms. 

To proceed, Diſeaſes may likewiſe be rec- 
koned among the Principtes of Miſtake : For 
they ſpoil the Temper of the Blood and 
Spirits; and by conſequence, impair the 
Judgment; and dull the Senſes which 
ſhould give us intelligence. And if great 
Sickneſſes make a ſcniible Alteration un the 
caſe; 1 doubt not but ſmaller Indiſpolitions 
do a proportionable Diſſervice. 

Farther ; Our Intereit and Inclinations 
have a itrarge Power in Deceiving us. A 
itrong, Aﬀettion or D.ſlike, is apt to Repre- 
ſent-Matters in a diftcrent Light; and to 
alter their Moral Appearatices. A Coun- 
cil retained before hand, finds the Juſtice of 
the Caulc improve ltrangely under a good 
Fee. On the other {;&e; ſome are fo hu- 
mourſomely tearlul ot being betray'd b 
Partiality, that they are govern'd by a mul 
unrcalonable Coumer-Byals, The only 

Way 
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way to ruine a Concern depending before 
them, is to get it Recommended by their 
near Relations. "Then, They will be ſure 
to giveit againlt you, Right or Wrong. 
To wind up theſe RefleCtions in an In- 
ſtance or two more. A regard for Anti- 
quity, does not only hold us in unreaſona- 
ble Servitude ; "The Charms of Novelty 
have an equal Aſcendant over us. Hence 
it is, that you ſhall hear Men Charge each 
other in Diſputes, either with being govern- 
ed by the Impreſſions of their Childhood ; 
or with Rambling after new Chimera's and 
Fancy's. *Tis an hard Matrer not to en- 
cline to one of theſe Extremes. -I would 
be glad to ſee the Man who can provethim- 
ſelf Exact. They are few Natural Prin- 
ciples (excepting thoſe relating to Religion) 
againſt which there may not be plauſible 
Objeions drawn up: Infomuch that they 
may be made to paſs for falſe Impreſſions et 
ther of Senſe or Inſtrattion, For the pur- 
poſe, One ſtarts up and fays, Becauſe you 
* have been uſed from your Childhood to be- 
*lieve a Veſſel empty whea you ſee nothing 
*in't, this makes you fancy the probability 
of a Vacuum, But under favour, 'tis a 
* meer Deluſion of your Senſes fortify'd by 
* Cultom ; which you muſt reQity by Scz- 
*2xce, and Second Thoughts, if you intend 
* ro make any thing ot your Underitanding, 


tn 
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In good time replies another, © You have 
©*heard them Diſpute againſt a Vacuum in 
*the Schools; Now the Reputation of the 
*Place, and the Jargon of Logick, has made 
*.you diftruſt your Senſes; and grow mad 
©:n Mood and Figare. Ptethee let's have 
no more of this Philoſophical Foppery : 
*Return to your firſt Miſtreſs Nature ; 
* and believe your Eye-fight, unleſs you 
©havea mind to be Remarkable. 

But to leave theſe Difputants, and con- 
clude. + 

We may plainly percive, That the Pre- 
judices of Education have a great Stroak in 
many -of ourReaſonings ; and that the Sen- 
timents of Men, diſcover the Colour of 
their Original TinQtures. And as there are 
ſome Inbred-Principles impregnable againſt 
Cuſtom ; ſo there are ſome Cuſtoms, which 
Nature finds very Difficult to deal with. 
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READER. 


Othing ſeems leſs under- 
ſtood, than the true [n- 
tereſt of Mankand.'T is 


granted, many vigorous Efforts 
are made, but oftentimes to ill 
purpoſe. We love to diſtinguiſh 
our ſelves by Exceſſes, and be 
Great in Diſproportions, as if 
'twas more creditable to. be a 
Monſter than a Man. Our At- 
tatnments cannot be over-large 
and yet we manage anarrow For- 
tune, very Unthriftily” Some 
Truths are over-logked, and 0- 
thers are flifled and betrayd : So 
that when Ignorance and Hu- 

A 2 mour, 


To the Reader. 


mour, and Flattery, have done 
their parts, there's little remain- 
ing. And which is worſe, ſome 
Failings are ſo ſtrongly Entrench- 
ed, that tis hard coming at them. 
They have the Protection of 
Names and Numbers, and claim 
a' Privilege from Arreſt. But 
with Submiſſuon ; Errors have no 
better Right to this ſort of San- 
Gary, than TT reaſon had to the 
other. If can be no harm there- 
fore to drag them out and bring 
them to Fuftice, For Cuſtom 
has no Authority to preſcribe a- 
gainſs Reaſon. Afions have 
ngt their Quality from Men, but 
Men from AGions. What s done, 
and why ; not who did it, 1s the 
right way of Enquiring. But 
tis a Terrible T hing to ſtem the 


Stream 


To the Reader. 
Stream of Prafice : We muſt be 
in the Faſhion, how ill or unrea- 
ſonable ſoever. And yet if the 
Leading People ſhould Fire their 
Houſes in a Frolick,, or cathch the 
Plague,the Humour would ſcarce- 
ly goround: T hey might een die, 
and be undone by themſelves. 

I have endeavour d to remove 
theſe Miſtakes in the Former E1- 
lays : The Deſign of what Fol- 
lows wx much the ſame. It is to 
diſmgage us from Prejudice and 
falſe Reaſoning. To Proportion 
our Hopes and our Fears. To 
keep us from drawing our Preten- 
frons too Bip, and our Faults too 
Little. 'T is to expoſe the Weak- 
neſs of Atheiſm, and to Unmask 
the Deformities of Vanity and ill * 
Natiire, In ſhort, tis to diref# the 
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To the Reader. 
Offices of Life,and reach into Bu- 


ſaneſs, and Converſation. 

Some of the SabjeQs ſeem to re- 

quire brighter Colours ; And there 
the Turn is ſomewhat different 
from what it had been,xpon a more 
ſolemn Argument. As for the Per- 
formance, [can only wiſh it would 
have heldup. 1 am ſenſible Suffici- 
ency, and ExpeFations, and Cen- 
ſure,run bigh at preſent. T bere's no 
Proportion between Senſe and Con- 
ſcience. Men Write and Reliſh 
much better, and Live much worſe 
than formerly. Beſides, a Cauſe of 
Concern ought to be pleaded to Ad- 
vantage. Virtue, if one could goto 
the Expence ont, deſerves an 
Equipage, both to mark her Qua- 
lity, and Command Reſpeft. 

I'm ſure the Reader is heartily 

beſpoke 


To the Reader. 
beſpoke on the other ſide. Some Au- 
thors, (I am ſorryit maybe ſaid ſo) 
zem to Solicit for Vice. One would 
think, Atheiſm andLewaneſs were 

ſome very uſeful Diſcoveries, they 
are ſo carefully cultzvated and im- 
proved. With what Magnificence 
of Art are theſe T hings ſet off ? 
With what Aﬀetting Ideas,Points 
of Vit and pompous Deſcriptions? 
As if it was a glorious Exploit to 
ſap the Foundations of Fuſtice, to 
ſtrike attheVitals of Religion,and 
Debaſe Mankind into Brutes ! No 
doubt on't Modeſty and Conſcience 
are great Enemies to Society ; tis 
pity therefore they are not thrown 
off their Baſes,and Laugh d out of 
Countenance What then; muſt fine 
T boughts be ſlifled and the Range 
of Fancy checkd ? Is not this to 

A 4 cramp 
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cramp our Underſiandings, and im- 
poſe Dullneſs on the World? Yes» 
ſuch Reſtraints without queſtion, 
are great Grievances:1fa Man did 
not Murther now and then,he might 
poſſibly forget the Uſe of bis Wea- 
pon. Well! If Senſe be ſo ill Na- 
tur'd a Quality, I wiſh we had leſs 
ont, What if ſome People have 
Wit? Muſt we therefore bave no 
Religion ? muſt the Scriptures be 
al T reated, the nobleſt Profeſſions 
ridiculed,and the Dignity of T hings 
made an Argument for Contempt ? 
[ grant there may be R himing in 
ſuch Conſequences, but certainly ns 
Reaſon. To be Muſe-ridden at 
this rate is ſomewhat bard. If 
theſe Outrages are repeated, we 
mu#i think of Reprixals ; and 
that s all I ſhall ſay at preſent. 
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Philalethes and Philotimus. 
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Philal. Yi Servant. Pmafraid I may 


diſoblige your Buſineſs: You 
ſeem to (it in a Poſture of 

Thinking, | 
Philot. Tam ſo: And without more Ce- 
remony, for that Reaſon am glad to ſee 
you: For *tis in your Power to affiſt me in 

the Argument I am upon. 
Philal. T dare not fay ſo. But pray what 

is it ? 

Philot. T was 6Gonſidering, the Shortneſs 
of Life, and what il! Husbands we are of fo 
ſlender 
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ſlender a Fortune. We manage at, that rate 
of Sluggiſbneſsand NegleQ, as if we had a 
thouſand Years for Leiſure and Improve- 
ment. The greater Part enter only like 
Mates, to fill the Stage. Sure they think 
themſelves born to ſhew their Inſignifican- 
cy : Why elſe do they make the Voyage of 
Life to fo little Purpoſe, and ſpend their 
Taper in {ſmoke and {mother ? 

Philal. Look you! All Metals will not 
ſhine alike. Beſides, the Generality want 
opportunity to brighten and burniſh. They 
are diſabled by Labour and Indigence; and 
cannot diſtinguiſh themſelves with that Ad- 
vantage you ſeem to expect. 

Philor. However, it they would put on, 
they might be remarkable in their own 
way. Glow-worms will {hine though un- 
der aHedg; and when the Wine 15 gene- 
rous the leait drop will ſparkle. But, like 
Beggars, People are willing to diflemble 
their Ability; and charge their Sloth upon 
their Impotence: Whereas it they would 
rowſe their Spirits, and awaken their V1- 
gour, they might probably in a ſhort time 
command the Force of Nature, reduce their 
Buſineſsto the Art of Clock-work, and make 
it ſtrike of its own accord. For it you ob- 
ſerve, the Drudging part of Life is chiefly 
owing to Clumfineſs and Ignorance ; which 


either wants proper Tools, or Skill to uſe 
them. 


—— 
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them. But this is not all: For in my Opi- 
nion, the Credit of the Improvement would 
exceed the Convenience. | 

Philal. If every Body did their Beſt, and 
ſtrain'd to the Extent of poſſibility, I grant 
you, Things and Perſozs, would be really 
valuable ; and Admiration an Argument of 
Worth: But now, conſidering the Dege- 
neracy of Mankind, the common Cry ſigni- 
fiesnot much. It a Man does wel, let him 
think ſo, and reward himſelf, To creep 
after Applayſe, is a ſervile and precarious 
Satisfaftion. 

Philot. Without RefleRion ; thoſe who 
deſpiſe Fame ſeldom deſerve ir, We are 
apt to undervalue the Purchaſe we cannot 
reach, to conceal our Poverty the better. 

Philzl, What if *tis held roo high, or I 
don'tneed it; Is it any harm to fay ſo? 

Philot. It argues a Tinure of Conceit ; 
for we cannot leflen the common Opinion, 
without preferring our own. 

Philal, You know I am not ſingular ; 
but if I were, I might modeſtly enough ap- 
peal from Numbers to Reaſon; for there the 
Cauſe muſt be tryed at laſt. 

Philot. Lam willing to caft it upon that 
Iſſue. And to my Thinking the general De- 
fire of Fame, if we had nothing more for't, 
proves it reaſonable. People of all Condi- 
tions have a Regard for publick Eſteem, and 

are 
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are willing to be remember'd as long, and 
to as much advantage as may be: Now Na- 
ture does not uſe to-{ſpread an Inclination fo 
wide but for (ignificant Purpoſes. It ſeems 
to be given for an Incitement ts Induſtry, a 
Ferment thrown-into the Blood to work it 
up to Aftion, Ir reconciles Men to Labour 
and Hazard, ſupports their Conſtancy, and 
helps them to ſhake off Sloath and Deſpair. 
And as there are few unaffeted with it in 
ſome meaſure, ſoit takes the firmeſt hold of 
generous Minds. *Tis aSpark which kindles 
upon the belt Fuel, and burns brighteſt in 
the braveſt Breaſt. Wealth and -Pleaſure 
are vulgar Aims, but *cis Glory which is the 
Ambition ofa Hero, And when Honour has 
once gained the Afﬀections, they ſcorn to 
admir a Rival. Eaſe, and Luxury, and Love, 
and all muſt give way to the Favourite De- 
fire. The Maa is not to be engaged by any 
Diverſions, excepting thoſe which ſecond 
his Paſſion, and ſerve him in his Deſign. 
And it muſtbe granted, the World has not 
been a little obliged this way : The famous 
Geaerals, Hiſtorians, Poets, and Painters of 
Antiquity, whence were they produced but 
from this generous Principle ? This was the 
Paſſion that puſhed on Themiftocles and Bra- 
fidas; that raiſed the Stile of Thucydides ; 
rhat formed theGreatneſs of Philip and Alex- 
ander, This 1s that which gives the Hearc 
and 
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and the Head their laſt Improvement; ſhar- 
pens the Invention, and the Sword ; and 
{hews us all the Wonders of Art, of Con- 
duc, and Courage. Had it not been for 
this noble Ardour, Men would have ſtop'd 
at bare Convenience: The Growth of Sci- 
ence and Ingenuity had been check'd, and 
Life not graced with ſo much Ornament 
and Magnificence. The Rodian Coloſſus had 
been loſt ; the Carian Mauſoleum, and the 
Egyptian Pyramtas unbuilt. Now why a 
Quality thus beneficial may not be: che- 
riſhed and admired, is paſt my Under- 
ſtanding. 

Philal. After all your magnifying of 
Fame, I'm atraid *twill not hold up to your 
Standard. *Tis a rich Soil I grant you; but 
oftner cover'd with Weeds than Grain. 
You fay it produces Heroes ; ſo much the 
worſe. *Twas well if there were fewer of 
them: Forl ſcarcely ever hear'd of any,cx- 
cepting Heycxtes,but did more Miſchief than 
Good. Theſe overgrown Mortals common- 
ly uſe their Wil with their Right hand, and 
their Reaſoz with their Left. Their Pride 
is their 7 tle, and their Power puts them in 
Poſſeſſion. Their Pomp is furniſhed from 
Rapine, and their Scarlet dyed with human 
Blood. To drive Juſtice, and Peace, and 
Plenty before them, is anoble Vitory; and 
the progreſs of Violence goes for Extent of 

Empire. 
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Empire. To mention ſome of your own 
Inſtances: Pray how did Philip's glorious 
Humour diſcover it ſelf? Why mottly by 
debauching, outraging, and murthering his 
Neighbours. *Tis true, the Man was brave 
and had been ſeverely handled by ſhewing 
it. He had fought himſelf almoſt to the 
Stumps but ſtill he went on: And had ra- 
ther have neither Limbs, nor Senſes, than 
Greece ſhould have any Liberty. And am 
I to admire a Man becauſe he will uſe him- 
felf ill, touſe me Worſe? And as for Alex- 
ander, what extent of Country did he Ra- 
vage; and how many Thouſands were ſa- 
crificed to his Caprice? What Famine, what 
Inundation, what Plague, could keep pace 
with him ? Did he not burn the Capital of 
an Empire in a Frolick? It his Power had 
been equal ro his Ambition, God could 
{carcely have made the World faſter than 
he would have deſtroyed it. If Wrecks, and 
Ruins, and Deſolations of Kingdoms, are 
marks of Greatneſs; Why don't we wor- 
ſhip a Tempeſt, and ereft a Statue for the 
Plague? A Panegyrick upon an Earthquake 
1s every jot as reaſonable, as upon ſuch Con- 
queſts astheſe. As tor the attiveand preſ- 
ling Ind of theſe Men, and the Hard- 
ſhips they ſubmit to; what is it, in plain 
Engliſh, but indefatigable Ill-nature; and 
laborious Malice ? And are we in love with 
a 
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a Wolf for his Diligence, or a Highway-man 
for being on the Road late, and in bad wea- 
ther? But they have Courage too. What 
then? Courage, when tis only a Second to 
Injuftice, and falls on without Provocation, 
is a Diſadvantage toa CharaQter. Is a Ty- 
ger to be courted for its Fierceneſs ? Does 
the Strength of a Poyſon make it the more 
Glorious ? Or is a Fire to be commended 
for being ſo bold as to burn a Houſe down ? 
If you fay they hazard their Perſons let 
them take what follows ; that will not 
mend the matter, unleſs their Quarrel was 
more defenſible. He that will venture the 
cutting his own Throat rather than not cut 
mine, ſhall ne*er bea Hero of my making,I 
promiſe you. Ina word ; This thirſt = 
Glory often tranſports Men into very dan- 
gerous Exceſles, and makes them the Bane 
of the Ape they live in. ?*Tis true, it helps 
tokeep the World from being over-ſtock*d; 
and'if that be a Credit, let them make their 
molt on't, Your Improvement of Arts and 
Sciences, I grant, deſerves Commendation ; 
provided they were laboured to oblige the 
World, But if Men beat their Brains onl 
to be talk*d of; Ithink their Skill can hard. 
ly exceed their Vanity. Andas for thoſe 
magnificent Struftures you mentioned, I 
conceive them bur ſmall Additions to Thoſe 
who built them. For what GE is 
there 
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there between a great heap of Stones, and 
a great Man ?. Or how can you infer the 
one from the other ? | 
Philot. Certainly ſuch a ſtupendious Pile 
beſpeaks the Power of him that raiſed it. 
Philal. Yes. It proves 8 Prince had Men 
and Mony in abundance; and is that ſuch 
a Wonder ? | 
Philot. Tthought the Nobleneſs and Cu- 
riolity of the Work had proved ſomething 
more. 
Philal. It does ſo. But the Credit of that 
does not: belong to the Monarch, but the 
Maſon. F 
Philat.,However the Prince has the Name 
on't. 'Now methinks?tis a glorious Privi- 
etobave one's Memory honoyrably hand- 
down to after Ages; and to ſtand upon 
Record to the lateſt periods of Time. To be 
contented with Three or Fourſcore Years of 
Breath, looks like a vulgarSatisfaQtion. - 
Philal. As much Breath as you pleaſe: 
But pray let it come from my own Lamgs, 
not from the:Trumpet of Fame; for that's 
too thinto live on. | 
Philot. *Tis Life at fecond hand, and in 
ſomedegree-preterable to the firſt ; becauſe 
*tis freer tromEnvy; and laſts longer intothe 
bargain. _. 
Plylal. A Man is longer Dead than Liv- 
10g; therefore it ſeems he had better » 
the 
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the firſt. This Logick won't do. Aud as 
for your ſecond hand Living, befure you 
depend too much upon it, you would d&« 
wellto try it in aparallel Inſtance. 

Philot. How is that ? 

Philal. Why, by ſecond hand Eating and 
Drinking; or doing, it by Proxy. Be not 
ſurprized, the Caſes are plainly alike : For 
if another Man's 7 atking can give me a Sort 
of Life, why not his Eating roo; eipecially 
when *tis done upon my Account 2 Now if 
you pleaſe, I will a&t for you 1n rhis latter 
Buſineſs, and then fee how you will thrive 
upon the Repreſentation. 

Philot, Well! When you have faid al, 
I would not have my Name thrown into 
my Coffin, if I could help it. Oblivion 
methinks looks like Annihilation: And not 
be Talk'd of, is almoſt not to Be. 

Ph:lal. Your Name! A Chimerical Ad- 
vantage! Pm ſorry you are fo ſolicirous ro 
immortalize a Sound, What 1s Ce/ar the 
better for our knowing he was calied ſo? 
Was it worth his while to charge in Fifty 
Battles, only to leave a few Letters of the 
Alphaber behind him ? 

===-o—Sf decora NOVINKG Vocabutn, 

Num ſcire conſumptos datur ? 

A Name is but a weak Repreſentation: 
And if the Piece was never (o well finiſhed, 


what ſignifies that which is never ſeen ? 
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Phikt, You mean by him for whom if 
was drawn ? 

Pilal. Yes. For ſuppoſing a Main's Me- 
mory never to honourably treated at Japan, 
1 he was not to come there, nor receive 1n- 
telligence of the Reſpect, what could he 
make on't? Such an unknown Ceremony 
would tignity jult as much as Adoration to 
a Statute : He that is inſen(ible of the Fact, 
fuſlt be inſen{tble of the Pleaſure. 


Philot, Why cannot the Preſumption of 


what is done give him ſome SatisfaCtion ? 
Philal. The Cer tainty of ſuch an Advan- 
tage cannot be reaſonably preſuned. Many 
a onedies, and makes a large Provilion tor 
his Memory; and leaves it ver ry rich in Tomb- 
{tones, PiRures, Records, and ſuch other 
Chattels of Repuration : Bur he1s no ſooner 
gone, but comes a Fire, a Deluge, or an 
Earthquake, ſweeps away all the Dittin- 
ctions of Condition, and buries the Great 
and Small in a common Obſcurity. Now 
the Concern, for tear of {uch an Accident, 
mult ipoil the Pleaſure of your Preſumpti- 
on. © Beſides, take Things at the beſt, you 
mult expect. your Memory will be much 
contined, and as it were, baniſhed from the 
greater part of the World. You are abſo- 
Lurely lott to all the Ages before you. And 
as for the reit, it you were a Prince, you 
would be farcher unknown than known, 
which 
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which makes your Obſcurity greater than 
your Renown. What Tribute of Honour 
had the four Empires from China, or Ame- 
rica? How many Nations have there been 
which never ſo much as heard ofthe Roman 
Name? Alas! what can a private Man ex- 
pet at this rate? What aflender Portion 
mult fall to his Share; and that withour 
Security ? The Cuſtoms of his Country 
may be changed, the Notions of Honour 
renverſed, and the Language which ſhould 
commend him worn out. Thus the con- 
quering Goths altered the State of Things, 
dehiced the Monuments of Antiquity, ri- 
fled the Living and the Dead, and ſuffered 
no Marks of Greatneſs but their own. 

. Philet, Theſe Caſualties muſt be ventur- 
ed ; what may be, may be otherwiſe. Let 
us overſhoot the Grave as far as we can, 
and make the moſt of our Materials. . 

Philal, What are thoſe ? 

Philot. They are thoſe Advantages of 
Perſon, Fortune, or Improvement ; whicli 
every one values himſelt molt upon. 

Philal. Let's ſee then kow durable and 
ſhining they are. Now take them in ge- 
neral, and you'll find them no more than 
ſome little Progeſs in Art, ſome Smatter- 
ings in Science, ſome Pretenſions in Figure 
and Station; ſomething remarkable it may 
De in Eating, Dreſſing, or Diverſions. Thete 
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are the Inclinations of no ſmall Number : 
Theſe are the Qualities they (trive to- excel 
in; and this of oftentimes is the true Inven- 
tory of their Glory. And can they think it 
worth their while to be remember'd by ſuch 
Tokens as theſe? Pm ſorry they think their 
Underſtandings will be no better improved 
by Dying. 

Philot. Aﬀer all, there muſt be ſome- 
thing more in the Matter: For every one 
is (triving to fortify againſt the Afaults of 
Time, You fee Artificers, Men of Learn- 
ingand Fortune, get their Names wrought 
into their Works, and Eſtates, as far as the 
can: And for this reaſon the Bulk of the 
Inheritance is caſt upon a ſingle Perſon. 

Philal. The Vanity of ſome Parents 
makes them unnatural ; and at as if they 
were of kin to none but the Eldeſt Son. * Tis 
true, their Proje& of perpetuating is com- 
mon and ancient too. The Scripture ( P/al. 
49.) mentions ſome who called their Lands 
after their own Names, out of the ſame fan- 
ciful Proſpe& : But mark what follows, 
This # their Fooliſhneſs, and yet their Poſte- 
rity praiſe their Saying ; that is, they did 
as Fooliſhly too. Not that *tis a Folly for a 
Man to leave his Name upon his Eſtate : 
But to imagine that this Proviſion will do 
him any ſervice when he is Dead, There is 


the Weakneſs. People may talk what they 
pleaſe 
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pleaſe of Titles for ever, and Fees Simple ; 
but to ſpeak properly, there 1s none a Te- 
nant longer than for Life: If this be not 
Law, *tis Senſe; and that is as good. 

To come cloſer . When People Die, *cis 
either very Well, or very Ill with them: If 
they miſcarry they will take bur little Plea- 
ſure in the Ceremony and Civilities of the 
Living, Then they will underſtand them- 
{elves too well to be flattered. Pray what 
would the Reſpe&@ of the Company ſignify 
to a Man ſtretched upon the Rack ? Alas ! 
He isnot to be relieved with {uch Fooleries. 
All the Homage and Rhetorickin the World 
can ne*er perſwade him our of his Miſery. 
He that is contemn'd by the Wiſe, and pu- 
niſh'd by the Mighty ; what comfort can 
he receiveby the Applauſe of the Little and 
Inſignificant? The Acclamations of an In- 
fant, or a Parrot, would be a {lender Satiſ- 
tation to one that lay bleeding under the 
Sentence of his Prince ; that was degraded 
and ſtigmatiz'd, tortur'd with Pain and Ig- 
nominy. Now this is the Fateof thoſe who 
raiſe rhemſelves upon the ruins of Con- 
ſcience, wreit their Figure from Law and 
Juſtice, and ſeize a Greatneſs God never 
meant them. And as for thoſe who land 
on the right ſide of the Shore; they will 
have much bigger Company, much better 
Entertainment, than this World affords. 

B 3 They'll 
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They'll leave their childiſh Fancies behind 
them, out-grow the Stature of mortal De- 
fires, and ſcorn thoſe little Amuſements 
which pleaſed them here. All this 1s {aid 
on ſuppoſition that departed Spirits have the 
knowledge of human Afﬀairs, which is not 
very probable. The other World, and 
this, ſeem too far aſunder to be within 
Hearing. And for the Liberty of returning 
7ncognito, T believe *tis no common Privi- 
lege. When we are once dead, 1n all like- 
lihood the Scene of this World is wholly 
withdrawn: And that we either have 
not the Curiolity, or the Power, to reco- 
ver it, 

Philot. T muſt repeat, That this Earneſt- 
neſs for recommending the Memory to 
Poſterity, 1s an unextinguiſhable Delire. It 
governs 1n all Places, Times, and Condi- 
tions. And to think a littke Philoſophy can 
check the force,and damm vp the current of 
Nature, 1s a fanciful Undertaking. You 
might as good attempt to lay a Storm by 
Reaſoning; and itop a Sea-breach by pro- 
ving the Water gets nothing by overflow- 
ing. 
Philal, There are ſcveral Diſcaſes as uni- 
verſal as the Delire you mention, and as 
mac: fixed in the Conſtitution ; but be- 
cauſe they are natural, it ſeems we muſt not 
£0 about to cure them.----- 


Philot. 
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Philot, One Word and I have done. I ſay 
then, 'Tobaffle the ExpeCtations ot Fame is 
to diſcourage .,Defert. It itrikes Induſtry 
almoſt dead, damps the Spirits, and makes 
the Pulſe beat lazily. It your Maxiums ſhould 
take Place, Mens Underſtandings would 
grow downwards; their Courage and Ca- 
pacity ſhrink up; and a little time would 
return us into the unpoft{h'd Ignorance of 
, the rſt Ages. 

Philal. No. Preſent Neccſhty, and Con- 
venience, would prevent that Conſequence. 
And to lilence your Fears more ettectually, 
there are a great many other Motives to 
Merit ſtil] remaining. 

A Man may affect an Excellency for the 
ſake of Improvement ; for rhe Satisfaction 
of Significancy. He may do it to excite an 
Emulation in others, to oblige his Polterity, 
to ſerve his Country ; and to furniſh out 
Lite to the beſt Advantage. Diſcoveries of 
Truth, Dcfence of Jultice, Examples of 
Courage, and ſuch other diſtinguiſhing 
Qualities, are allowed to entertain the 
Owner, and reward him tor the Expence 
of the PraQtice, We may pleaſc our felves 
by conlidering,that our good Deeds will fur- 
vive us; and that the World is, and is like- 
ly to be, the better for our coming 1ato 1t. 

And 1t this will not fatisiy you, as indeed 
it ought not, you may carry your Ambition 
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ro a nobler Height. I fay, to a nobler 
Height ; for I cannot help reminding you, 
that the Opinion of poor Morrtals ſignifies 
not much. They pronounce upon 1mper- 
fet Views, ſhoottheir Bolt at random; and 
want either Strength or Steadineſs to hit 
the Mark. Their Partialities ſpoil their Judg- 
ment, and make them Praiſe and Cenfure 
without Reaſon or Meaſure. Like fome 
Speftators in a Play, they are apt to Laugh 
and Admire in the wrong Place: To com- 
mend a Man for his Follies and his Faults; 
or for that which is not properly his own. 
But to ſpeak familiarly, There are great 
People in the other World: For Rank, for 
Merit, and Sufficiency,extremely valuable. 
TheReſpedct of theſe I confeſs is worth the 
Working for. "Their Commendation is a 
Title indeed ; enough to affe&t the molt 
mortified Humility. But if we expeQt this 
Honour, we mult Live as it were under 
their Obſervation ; and govern our Beha- 
viour by their Maxims. Taking this for a 
Rule, that with them, there 1s no being 
Great, and good for Nothing ; no Poſlet- 
{ing without Purchaſe ; and nothing cur- 
rent, but Honeſty and Virtue. 

Good night, 
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Shall ſay nothing concerning the The- 

|| ory of Muſick : 'T hoſe who have a mind 
to inform themſelves about it, may 
conſult Boethius, Glareanes, Galtruchizes, and 
others, who have written upon this Sub- 
jet. My Buſineſs ſhall only be to rouch a 
little upon the Antiquity, the Repuration, 
and the Force of this Science. The Aati- 
uity of Muſick reaches beyond the Flood : 
ubal, Noah*sBrother, is ſaid to be the Father, 
or firſt Teacher, of thoſe who handled the 
Harp, and the Organ. And how far aGe- 
nius which lay that way might improve his 
Invention, in Seven or Eight hundred Years 
of Life and Vigour, 1s not eaſy to imagine. 
So that for ought we know, an Antedilu- 
vian Air might as far exceed all the latter 
Performances of Greece and Italy, as That 
World is ſuppoſed to have done the preſent. 
And how much ſoever This, as well as other 
entertaining Arts, might ſufter by the Flood, 
by the Shortneſs of Life, and the N — 
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of Labour ; it was not long before it emer- 

ed again: As we may learn from the Song 
of Moſes, and the Timbrel of Miriam. Job 
likew iſe, who is ſuppoſed no leſs Antient 
than the other, mentions ſeveral Sorts of 
Muſical Inſtruments, ( Ch. 21.) And which 
is obſervable, neither of theſe Divine Au- 
thors ſpeak of them as Things newly inven- 
ted, As for the Heathen, They did not 
forget to d vert themſelves this way in thoſe 

earher Ages: Linw and Amphion, and Or- 
pheres, and Chirc 07, Who all lived before the 
Trojaa War, were famous Viicians in theu 
Times. Some of theſe Heroes were at the 
Head of the Arponautick Expedition. And 
theretore I cannot fee why the Welch Harp, 
if it was Dubbed, might not make as ho- 
nourable a Kn ;ohthood as the Golden Fleece ; 
eſpecially {ince "they would have Apollo tor 
the Sovere/zn of their Order, Tocome a little 
Lower : Homer brings in Achilles, relieving 
his Melancholy with his Lure. And 7 wy 
tells us, that the Anticnt Grec/azs, the moſt 
poliſhed Nation at that time, did not think 
a Gentleman well Bred, unleſs he couid 
perform his part at a Conſort of Muſick. In- 
foruch that 7 bemiſtocles, though otherwiſe 
2 preat Perſon, was taxed for being dete- 
Aivein this Accompliſhmear. "Tis true, he 
turn'd off the Centure with a rough ſort of 


a Tet. He knew how totake a Town, he 
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ſaid ; but as for Thr umming opona F ddle, 
he let it to {uch Fioic | Sparks as they 
were, Mu :ick was cachan uicd in the 
beit Company, and upon the greateſt Oc- 
calions, ?I'was the Entertainment of People 
of Quality : It bore apart m tne Magnih- 
CENce of Iromphs, ard in the Solemnities 
ot Religion, The Heathen L!tureyconlitied 
partly 1n Hymns; and their Sacritices were 
offer'd up wich Niuick; as Platarch 1n- 
torms us: "Ihe Jewt:th Service, though with 
a proper diverhity, was 1:kewife thus regu- 
lated : And by the Scripture-i2eſc -r1ptions 
ſcems to be periormed with that Exquilite- 
nels, as it nothing but the New Feruſalens 
could reach the Harmony of the 0/4. The 
beit Poets thought this Entertainment 
great enough for the Elyſian Ficlds. And 
Sc. John has| brought it 1nto Heaven, or into 
the Millennial Paradiſical Earth, which is 
next to it. (Rez. 14.) Indeed Mutick, when 
rightly order'd, cannot be prefer'd too 
much, For it recreates and cxalts the Mind 
at the ſame time. It compoſes the Paſſions, 
affords a ſtrong Pleaſure, and excites a No- 
bleneſs oft Thought. Bur of this more at- 
terwards, 

The Manner of ' the Conveyance of 
Sounds, which is as 1t were the Balis of 
Mulick, 1s unteiligible. For what can be 
more Strange, than that the rubbing ot a 

little 
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little Hair and Cat-gaut together, ſhould mak® 
{uch a mighty Alteration in a Man that (its 
at a Diſtance? Butthis Wonder of Perception 
isnot peculiar tothe Ear : For the Operations 
of all the Sexſes are in ſome reſpett incom- 
prehenſible. The Senſe of Hearing, as well 
as that of Sight, ſeems to be of a Superiour 
Order to the reſt, It commands a Satiſ- 
faQtion at a greater Diſtance, ſtrikes a finer 
Stroke, and makes a ſingle Obje& divide 
it ſelf without Leſſening. For Inſtance: A 
Man may ſee the Light of a Candle, and hear 
a Voice or Inſtrument, as well if there be 
Tenin the Room, as if he was there alone. 
The Stream of Sounds, though cut into ſe- 
veral Rivulets, comes as full to the Ear as 
if it had but one Channel to feed. The Taſte 
and Toach are, it one may fay ſo, more nar- 
row Spirited. They engroſs an Object to 
themſelves, and won't let the Company 
{hare with them. They take faſter Hold 
7is true, butthen they do not Salute ſo Ce- 
remoniouſly. "They are, comparatively, a 
fort of Robult, Peaſantly Senſes: And thoſe 
who indulge them are, 1a reality, of the 
loweſt Rank of Mankind. The Force of 
Muſick is more wonderful than the Con- 
veyance. How ſtrangely does it awaken 
the Mind ? It infuſesan unexpected Vigour, 
rakes the Impreſſion agreeable and ſpright- 
Iy,and ſeems to turmih a new Capacity, as 

well 
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Of MUSICK. 
well as a new Opportunity of Satisfaction. 
It Raiſes and Falls, and Counterchanges 
the Paſſions at an unaccountable Rate. Tt 
Charms and Tranſports, Ruffles and Be- 
calms, and governs with an almoſt ar- 
bitrary Authority. There 1s ſcarcely any 
Conſtitution ſo heavy, or any Reaſon fo 
well fortified, as to be abſolutely proof 
gainſt it. Ulyſſes, as much a Hero as he 
was, durſt not truſt himſelf with the $y- 
rens Voices: He knew, if he had not 
waxed up his Ears, they would quickly 
have ſpoiled his Philoſophy. I believe the 
ſofter Muſick may be the more irreliitible of 
the two; bas the Soul has a ſort of Ge- 
nerolity in it, which loves rather to be 
Courted than ſtormed. However, the 
rougher Sounds are not without their Ef- 
feat. Have you not obſerved a Captaiz at 
the Head of a Company, how much he is al- 
ter'd at the Beat of a Drum? What a vi- 
gorous Motion, what an ereCted Poſture, 
what an enterprizing V iage, all of a Sud- 
dain ? His Blood charges in his Veins, his 
Spirits jump like Gunpowder, and ſeem 
impatient to attack the Enemy. The An- 
tients were much our Superiors in this My- 
ſtery. They knew how to Arm a Sound 
better, and to put more Force and Con- 
queſt in it than we underſtood. To givean 
Inſtance or two : T imothess, a Grecian, was 
{o 
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ſo great a Maſter, that he could make a 
Man (torm and ſwagger liks a Tempeſt. 
And then, by altering the /Vo7es,and theT zme, 
he would take him down again, and (weeren 
his Humour 1n a trice. Oue rime, when Alcx- 
ander Wasat Dinner, this Man Pla) 'd him a 
Phryz4an Air: The Prince immediately rites, 
ſnatches up his Lance, and purs himlelf in- 
to a Polture ot Fighting, And the Retreat 
was no fooner Sounded by the Change of 
the Harmony, bur his Arms were Ground- 
ed, and his Fire extinct ; and he fat down 
as orderly as it he had come trom one of Ar:- 
ſlotle's Lectures, 1 warrant you Demoſthenes 
would have been Flouriſhin & about tuch a 
Bulineſs a long Hour, and may be not have 

done it neither. But 1 imotheiss had a n carer 
Cut to the Soul : He could Neck a Paſhon 
at a Stroke, and lay it Allcep. P;thago- 

r45 ONCE Met With a Parcel of drunken Fel- 

lows, who were likely to be troubleſfom 
enough. He preſently orders the 1Mufick 
ro play Grave, and chop into a Doxzos : 
Upon this, they all threw away their Gaz- 
lands, and were as ſober and as ſhame laced 
250ne would with. 

That the Mutick of the Antients could 
command farther than the Modern, 1s pait 
Diſpute. Whetherthey were Maſter, of a 
2reater Compals of Votes, or knew the Se- 
cict of varying them moreartihicially : Whe- 

the: 
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ther they adjured the Intervals of Silence 
more exactly, had their Hands or their 
Voices farther improved, or their Inſtru- 
ments better contrived : Whether they 
had a deeper In-light into the Philoſophy 
of Nature, and underſtood the Laws 
of the UVn/0 of rhe Soul and Body more 
throughly ; and trom thence were enabled 
to touch the Paſſions, ſtrengthen the Sex/e, 
or prepare the Mea;um with greater Ad- 
vantage : Whether they excelPd us in all, 
or 1n how many of theſe ways, Is not fo 
Clear. However this 15 certain, That our 
Improvements of this kind are little bet- 
ter than Alehouſe-Crowds, with reſpect to 
theirs. 

'Tis likely this Declenſion of Muſick has 
laid ſome Powersot the Soul perfectly aſleep, 
for want of an Occaſion {ſtrong enough 
to call them up. But poſſibly we are no 
creat Loſers by it: For the Heathens often 
made an ill Ute of this Advantage. The 
Fathers declaim againlt their Theatre Mu- 
fck, as Lewd and Licentious. No doubt 
'twas capable of being reformed ro Manly 
and Religious Purpoſes. And on the other 
hand, *tis no leſs probable we might have 
miſemploy*'dit as much as they did. 

And here it may not be improper to cor: 
ſider, whether there may nor be ſome Coun- 
ter-Sougds ; which may pive the Mind as 

hit 
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high a Diſguſt, as the other can a Pleaſure. 
For the Purpoſe : I believe *tis poſſhble to 
invent an I»ſtramert that ſhall have a quite 
contrary Effet to thoſe Martial ones now in 
Uſe. An Inſtrument that ſhall link the Spi- 
rits, and ſhake the Nerves and curdle the 
Blood, and inſpire Deſpair, and Cowardife, 
and Conſternation, at a fſurprizing Rate. 
Tis probablethe Roaring of Lions, the war- 
bling of Cars and >chritch-Owls, together 
with a Mixture of the howling of Dogs, ju- 
diciouſly imitated and compounded, might 
go agreat way in this Invention. Whe- 
ther ſuch Anti-mulick as this might not be 
of Service in aCamp, I ſhall leave to the 

Military Men to confider. To return. 
Though the Entertainments of Muſick 
are very Engaging ; though they make a 
preat Diſcovery of the Soul ; and ſhew it 
capable of ſtrange Diveriities of Pleaſure : 
Yet to have our Paſſions lie at the Mercy of 
a little Miniftrelfſy ; to be Fiddled out of our 
Reaſon and Sobriety ; to have our Courage 
depend upon a Drum, or our Devotions on 
an Organ, is a Sign we are not ſo great as 
we might be. If we were proof againſt the 
charming of Sounds; or could we have the 
Satisfaction without the Danger; or raiſe 
our Minds to what pitch we pleas'd by the 
Strength of Thinking, it would be a nobler 
Inftance ot Power and Perfettion. But ſuch 
an 
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an Independency is not to be expected in 
this World, therefore we muſt manage 
wiſely-and be contented. 

One word of Church-Muſick, and IT have 
done. The End of Church-Muſickis to re- 
lieve the Wearineſs of a long Attentian ; 
to make the Mind more chearful and com- 
poſed ; and to endear the Offices of Reli- 

ion. It ſhould therefore imitate the Per- 
* of the Jewiſh Tabernacle, and have as 
| little of the Compoſition of common Uſe 
as is poſhble. There muſt be no Voluatary 
Meggots, no Military Tatoos, no Light and 
| Galliardizing Notes ; nothing that may 

make the Fancy trifling, or raiſe an im- 
{ proper Thought: This would be to Pro+ 
phane the Service, and bring the Play-lwaſe 
into the Church, Religious ny muſk 
be Moving, but Noble withal ; Grave, So- 
lemn, and Seraphick : Fir for a Martyr to 
play, and an Angel to hear. It ſhould be 
- contrived ſo as to warm the beſt Blood 
within us, and take hold of the fineſt part 
of the AﬀeQtions: To tranſport us with 
the Beauty of Holineſs; to raiſe us above 
the SatisfaQtions of Life, and make us am- 
bitious of the Glories of Heaven. And 
' without doubt if the Morals of the Quire 
| were ſuitable to the Deſign of the Matlick, 
| it were no more than requiſite. To come 


' reeling from a Tavern, or a worſe Place, 
& Nto 
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into a Church, is a monſtrous Incongrut- 
ty. Such irregular People are much hitter 
for the Excrciſes of Penance, than Exultati- 
on. The uſe of them diſſerves the Interei} 
of Religion : And 1s in <efett little better 
than Singing the Praiſes of God, through 
the Organ of the Devil. 
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O quarrel with the preſent State of 
Mankind, 1s an ungrateful Refle- 
&tion npon Prov idence. What if 


| 
| the Offices of Life are not fo fine, 
| 


| great, as we can fancy ; they are certain» 
|. Iy much batter than we can challenge ? 
| What pretence could Nothing have to inſt 


| upon Articles ? As long as the Convenien- 
ces of Being may, if we pleaſe, exceed the 
| Inconveniences, we ought to be thankful : 
For the OQverplus ot Advantage 1s pure un- 
| *mcrited Favour. He that repines becauſe 
he is not more than a Man, deſerves to be 
| lIcfs: Indeed the very Complaint makes him 
FF ſ. But the Errours on this hand are not 

{» common: People arenot fo apt to be roo 


Bir ro Live, as too Little ro Die. They are 


raach more frequently over fond of thz 
| C 2 World, 
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World, than aſham'd on't. Not that there is 
a perfe& Indifferency required. The Laws of 
Self-preſervation, the long acquaintance of 
Soul and Body, the untry*d Condition of 
a Separation, and Reſpe&t to our Friends, 
are ſufficient reaſons not to turn our Backs 
upon Life out of an Humour. The wy 
unealineſs of taking Leave, is a fair excuſe 
to ſtay, when it may be done Handſomly : 
For No-body is bound to put himſelf to 
Pain to no purpoſe. Now *tis odds but 
that there will be a Pang at Parting { For 
though a Man is born into this World with 
his Mothers Labour, yet *ris his own that 
muſt carry him tothe other. Belides, He 
that does not go off with a good Conſcience, 
muſt expeCt a very bad 100. This 
Conſideration was overl by moſt of 
the Heathen Philoſophers, They thou 
Annihilation was the hardeſt of the Cale : 
That Death would make a Man Ceſar aut 
Nullus, Happy or Nothing. This Miſtake 
made their Arguments beat up with a more 
negligent Romanrtick tort of Bravery, than 
wil they would have done. But Re» 
ligion, which gives us a Proſpe& of Horror 
beyond the Grave, ſhould make us careful 
how we go thither. Lite was given for 
noble Purpoſes; and therefore we muſt not 
part with it Fooliſhly. It muſt not be 
thrown up in a Pet, nor ſacrificed to _ 

rel, 
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rel, nor whined away in Love. Pride, and 
Paſſion, and Diſcontent, are dangerous Dil» 
eaſes todie of, We are Liſted under Pro- 
vidence, and muſt wait till the Diſcharge 
comes. To Deſert our Colours will be of 
more than mortal Conſequence. He thas 
goes into the other World before he is ſent 
tor, will meet with no good Welcome. 
Oa the other ſide, a Man may be too back- 
ward as well as too forward, in Reſigning. 
Life may be over-valued, as well as other 
Things; and he that buys it at the Expence 
of Duty, purchaſes too dear. Some People 
ſeem reſolved to Spin out Life as long as 
they can : They are for going to the ntmoſt 
Extent of Nature: And wilt not venture a 
ſingle Pulſe upon any Conſideration. But 
to dote upon Breathing (for *tis little more) 
at this rate, 1s to turn Slave to all ſorts ot 
Meanneſs and Vice. Fright ſuch a one bur 
with the Fear of Death, and you may make 
him ſay or do what you pleaſe ; though ne- 
ver ſo infamous or ridiculous. And it his 
Cowardize is not tryed thus far, yet this 
Lean Principle will be ſure to keep him Ser- 
vileand Inſignificant. He will never Touch 
at agreat Propoſal ; nor run any generous 
Hazards for his Friends or Country. And 
is it worth ones while thus to value Lite, 
above the Ends and Purpoſes of Living ? 
The Reſolution of m_ was much more 
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hecomins ; who when bo 2 was diſlwaded 
from embarking becauſe the Weather was 
rc ws. rg" replizd very hanlomety . 


(ret meu Mite BO more ofava'-rka At 
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The true Eſtimate of Being 1s not to be 
taken from Age, but Action. A Man, as 
he manages himfelf, may dic Ol art 'I hir- 
ty, and a \ Conn at Fourſcore. To nurte 

the vita] Flame as long as the Marte: 
Th Cit laſt, is not always good Husband Ary, 
ol much better to cover it with an Ext7-- 


gaijner of Honour, than let it conſume 74ll 


It by urns Blew , and 11CS Agonizing within 
»he Soc et: and ar length gocs our 1n no 
Perfume, If the Un Were not to riſe again, 


methinks 1t wou!d look bigger for hin to 
tumble trom the Sky at Noon, with all his 
Light and Heat about him, than = Pain a 
Courſe of four or five Hours, only to Lan- 
guiſh and Decline 11. 

When a noble Occaſion preſents; An 
Occaſion that will bear a cool Debate, and 
ſtand the Teſt of Reaſon, and nay be plea- 
ded to Advantage in the other World ; 
When a Man is called upon to offer up 
Immſclt ro his Conſcience, and to Relign to 
Juſtice and Truth: In ſuch a Caſe, one 
would think, he ſhould be fo far from avoid- 
ing the Litts, that he ſhould rather Enter 
with Inclination, and thank God for the Ho- 

nour 
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nour of tne Opportunity. He ſhould then be 
more ſolicitous ahout his Behavear than his 
Lye. Then, 
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Ler him pray for Reſolution to act up 
to the Heighr of the Occation, 'I hat he 
may diſcover nothing of Meanneis, or Dit- 
order; nothing that may diſcredit the 
Cauſe, rarmiſh the Glory, and weaken the 
Example ot the Suffering. There are ſome 
Opporcuniries of going out- of-tEe Word, 
which arc very well worth ones while 
to come in for. The laſt Act of Lite, ts 
tometimes like the laſt Number in 2 Sem, 
Ten times greater than all therelr, To ſlip 
the Market when we are thus fairly ofter”d, 
!S great Imprudence; efpecially conliders 
ing we mult part with the "Thing atter- 
wards for Leſs. Bur is it not a ſad Thing 
co fall thus plumb into the Grave ? To be 
well one Minute, and-dead the next ? Not 
at all! 1t we are prepared, the {horter the 
Voyage ts, the better. Is it not more clt- 
gible ro come In with a fmooth Gale, than 
r0 be toſiled at Sen with a Scorm ; aac then 
thrown a Shore when the Veſle! is wreck'd? 
{s it fo deſirable a Condition to run through 
a long Courſe of Pain, to confume by In- 
ches, and loſe ones Blood by Drops? A 


Deatl-bed Figure is. certainly the molt 
C 8 tambling 
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humbling Sight in the World, To Set in 
ſo dark a Cloud, and to go off with 
Languor, Convullions, and Deformity, is 
2 terrible Rebuke to the Dignity of Hu» 
mane Nature. Beſides, People are fright 
ed by Phantoms of their own raiſing, and 
impoſed on by Words and Things ill joined 
together. A Natural Death is generally the 
moſt Violent, An Executioner does the Bus» 
—_ more-gently than a Diſeaſe. He that 

ver his Imagination, may poſſibly 
dic cafier of a Faggot than ofa Fever: And 
had better chuſe to have the Fire kindled 
without, than within him. 

To ſay Fleſb and Blood cannot be recon- 
ciled to this, is a Miſtake: People have 
{pmetimes too much Courage this way ; 
How often does Revenge, "= Poverty, and 
Diſappointment , make Men force their 
Paſſage into the other State? A Slave has 
Stomach enough to kill himſelf : And he 
that is not Maſter of his Liberty, will be 
Maſter of his Life. There is no Age nor 
Sex, no Paſhon or Condition, ſo diriced 
and low, but affords Inſtances of the Con- 
tempt of Death. The old Gorhs, from 
whence the Saxoxs are probably Deſcend- 
ed, were ſo hardy, that it was part oftheir 
Diſcipline and Religion to ſcorn their Lives. 
Ifthey were afraid of any Thing, it was of 
dying in their Beds. . 
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In Alexander's Time the Indian Phiſo- 
ſophers when they were weary of Living, 
uſed to lie down upon their Funeral Pile, 
without any viſible Concern. And after. 
wards, about the Reign of Adrian, Lacian 
mentions one Peregrinus, who jump'd into 
a fiery Furnace at the Olympick Games, 
only to ſhew the Company how far his Va» 
nity could carry ham. At this day, the 
Heathen Women under the Mogel, offer 
themſelves to the Flames at the Death of 
their Husbands. *Tis true, the Mahume- 
tans won't always let them have their Will : 
But they think they are hardly dealt with, 
when refuſed; and make all the Intereft 
they have for the Honour. I need not men- 
tion the Frimitive Chriſtians, whoſe Forti- 
tude was both General and Extraordina 
Infomuch that La#antizs, and others, ob 
ſerve, That the Women and Children did 
not ſhew the leaſt Signs of Complaint, ei- 
ther in Looks, "Voice, or Motion, when 
they ſeemed to lie under the Extremity of 
Torture, But it may be replied, and that 
truly, That Theſe were ſupported by ſu- 
pernatural Strength. However, the for- 
mer Inſtances may ſuffice to ſhew, That 
there is a Greatnels in human Nature not 
to be over-awed by Death, The way to 
be poſſeſs'd of this Quality to-purpoſe, is 
to live well, There is no ſuch Bravery as 
that 
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that of a good Cliriftian, He thar can. look: 
the other Worid in the Face, needs fear 
nothing, - But as for the Cqurage of Bully; 
and Town-Sparks, who are ſo hardy as to 
riſque Body and Soul, uporca point of pre- 
tended Honour, There is no Language 
an reach their Extravagance. They are 
aſtempered beyond the Lunacy of Bedlam, 
2nd ſhould be taken care of accordingly. 
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£ 3 HE Spleen :s o:tentimes nothing bur 
_ nice and exc m—_ Temper, w hich 
rakes check ar very hitle Prſapyviarment. 


A Tincture ot Conceit, w ill m ake a Man 
ſubie&t to this Diſtemper. Thoſe who 
over-value their Pretentions are apt, upon 
every little Occation, to think they are ill 
aſed. Thar Quality ſhould grow thus cheap, 
and Merit be thus over-look'd! Who could 
have imagined People 1o ftrangely itupid 
and unacknow ledg! ne? Well! Pll lock up 
my Face, and draw 1m my good Humionr, 
and do my ſelf the Jultice of a private Re- 
ſentment. "Theſe E «poltulations i 1n Words 
would be ridiculous, and theretore they are 

ſuppreſſed ; bur they teem to be the 
Thoughts of fome Perlons. You need not 
prov oke their Spirits by Qutrages, either in 
Fame or Forrune, or by any Injury ol a 
greater Size, A careleſs Geſtur e, a Word, 
or a Look, is enough to Diſconcert them. 
Such a ſuppoſed Neglett, {ſpreads aGloomi- 
neſs upon their Humour, and makes them 
grow fſullen and unconverfable. And 


WW hen 


when they ars diſturbed only by their 
own Weakneſs, and doing Penance tor 
their Vanity, they lay the Fault upon their 
Conſtitution. 

Tis commonly ſaid the Spleer is a Wiſe 
Diſesſe, which I believe makes ſome fond 
of catching it. *Tis poſſible it may be the 
only Symptom of Senſe they have about 
them. But if a Man can ſhew his Under- 
ſtanding no better way, than by troubling 
bimmſelf and the Company, let him een 
pretend to it no longer ; but rather make 
it his Buſineſs to be a Fool, However, it 
muſt be granted that theſe Fits of Chagr; 
a ſometimes from natural Cauſes. 

e Fumes of Indigeltion, inſenſible Abate- 
ments of Health, ſudden Changes of Wea- 
ther, affe&. the Brain, though they make 
no ſeaſible Impreſſion elſewhere. 'This di- 
fturbs the Imagination, and gives a new 
and melancholy Complexion to the Appea- 
rances of Things. Wiſe thinking and 
good Humour, unleſs People look to it, 
are precarious Advantages; a Cloud is 
enough to over-calt them; _ riſe and 
fall with the Mercury in the Weather-glaſs. 
Some Mea can ſcarcely talk Ser/e, unleſs 
the Sun ſhines out. Underſtanding re- 
quires a kind Climate, as well as Plants, 
And if a Man would make nice Remarks, 
he might almoſt tell in what Larirude, Sea- 

ſon 
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ſon, and Circumſtances, a Book was writ 
in. Generally ſpeaking, Northern and 
Southern Wit differ almoſt as much as 
Fruits; by Conſequence, Summer and 
Winter muſt have a proportionable Influ- 
ence. Ovid de Triſtibus has nothing of the 
Air of his Metamorphoſis; and Tully offer'd to 
rove himſelfnot depreſſed by a Misfortune, 

by rhe Spirit he wrote with under it, 
When outward Cauſes concur, the Idle, 
the Anxious, and the Unfortunate, are 
ſooneſt ſeized by this Infeftion. Ar ſuch a 
time, a Man ſhould awaken himſelf; and 
immediately ſtrike off into Buſineſs, or in- 
nocent Diverſion. Next to Religion, there 
is nothing like a vigorous Mind, Reſoluti- 
on, and Spirit, will quickly repel the Ma- 
lignity, and diſcuſs th&® Humour. Now 
every one is bound in Honour, as well as 
Intereſt, to do his Beit, For to lie at the 
Command of fo many little Accidents, can 
be no pleafing Diſcovery, To loſe the 
Comforts of Life in a few Yapours, and to 
be ſmoaked and ſmothered out of ones Rea- 
ſon, are far from Circumſtances of Credit, 
What wiſe Man would bring the Night- 
mare upon his Fancy ; and conjure up Ap- 
paritions to frighten himſelf ? Who would 
double his Misfortunes, and ſpoil the habit 
of his Body and his Mind, if he could help 
it? The Evils of Neceſſity are numerous 
enough, 
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enough, without being multi plied by thoſe 
of Ciioice., 

And as the Spleen has great Tnconveni- 
tiiCes, fo the Pretcence of it is a handfom 
Cover for many ImperieCtions. Ir often 
macs a Vian's Temper, and I15 Condition, 
tom br ralunsY out to Diladvantagc. For 
tac Purpoic ; Qae Man 1s prely'd with un- 
uinal toverty, and looks, as he has reaſon, 
tomewhar oddly upon it, What makes 
this Alteration? V/hy Ins Blood is over-run 
with Mclancholy ; wher-as1t you examine 
larther, YU u will tind the Se ot the Dt- 
fiemp er lies in the Poczer, Another is {c- 
rerely mortified by ſome great Dilappoint- 
ment; but this muſt not be owned: No 
The Man 1s 1mpregnable, he has his Mind 
in a Siring; but wo body can command 
Con'titution. He that has diſpirited him- 
ſelf by a Debauch, drank away his good 
Humour, and it may be raiſed his Conſci- 
ence a little upon him, has this Pretence to 
Evard 2gainſt Cenfure: A civil Gueſler will 
bel] eve him Hypocondriacal, and all is well, 
Fine is tient and unentertaining toa Vailiter, 
the Spleen is his Excuſe, aud conveys his 
Pride or Dideiloct 14 ut of Sight, nh 2ort 
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The way to prevent this Diſtemper, 2nd 
cure it When it lics in the Mind, is not to 
be over Expedting. If we take it amifs that 
our Acquaintance are not always ready-to 
ſolicit our Buſineſs, to (tudy our Inclinati- 
ons, and to compliment our Humour, wc 
are likely ro have work enough. 'To Joak 
for ſo obliging a World as this comes to, 
15 to miſcalculate extremely. - When alls 
done, molt People will love themſelves 
beſt. Therefore we ſhould not be ſurpri- 
zed when we ſee them preter their own In- 
tereſt, break a Jeſt at our Colt, or raiſe 
themſelves by our Depreſſion. ?T'5 poſſi- 
ble they may only make Reprizals, and re. 
turn our own Uſage upon us. However *tis 
g00d not to build roo much upon the Fair- 
neſs of others. More eſpecially ; thoſe 
who woul:! be Eaſy, muſt not be Nice in 
trivial Matters ; nor in{iſt on Punctualities in 
Behaviour ; nor be afflicted at the Omiſhon 
of a little Ceremony. All People do not 
love to be tyed down to Forms, nor to 
walk in Trammels. It a Man values Re- 
gard, he needs not ask the Company ; l- 
may give it himſelf if he pleaſes. Theſe 
Diſputes commonly diforder none but 
Weak and Fantaſtick Minds, who have 
taken a Surfeit of Proſperity : And fince 
God has ſent them no Crofles, they are rc- 
folved to make ſome out of their own Indit- 

Creton. 
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cretion. Toconclude: He that would live 
at Eaſe ſhould always put the beſt Con- 
ftrucion on Buſineſs, and Converſation, 
He ſhould not ſuppoſe there was Malice, or 
Contempt, meant him in every Afton he 
does not underſtand. To interpret up to 
this Rigour, will make him often Miſtaken, 
and always upon the Frer : And is the way 


neither to be juſt to others, nor kind to 
himſelf. 
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OF 
EAGERNESS 


OF 

DESIRE. 

Efire is a conſcious Emptineſs; an un- 

ſatisfied Capacity : It implies Wanr 
in the very Notion, and ſuppoſes the 
Abſerice of the Thing deſired. Was our 
Power equal to our Will, Defire would 
be a ſhort-liv*d Paſſion; it would generally 
begin and end at ſingle a Thought. For 
then we ſhould put our felves in Poſſe(- 
ſion, at the firit Sight, of whatſoever we be- 
lieved agreeable. Every intelligent Being, 
if its Force was not limited, would ſoon be 
Maſter of all known Pertections: And as 
Deſires are the Conſequence of Imperfectia 
on, ſo *tis likely they are naturally enliven- 
ed to awaken our Indultry, and make us 
purſue an Advantage. Did our Wiihes 


keep a due Proportion to the Goodneſs of 
Things, 
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Things, and not mount above the proba- 
bility of Succeſs, all were well enough. 
But Men are apt to miſcalculate, both upon 
the/alue, and the Event: And then wrong 
Judgments, and viſionary Hopes, always 
produce extravagant Defires. And how 
gay ſoever the Fancy may be made this 
way, yet there 1s great reaſon for Caution 
and Temper. Todeſire with Eagerneſs 1s 
a beggarly Condition : It argues a keen 
Senfe of Want, and makes the Mind run 
ſtrolling after foreign Objects, and grow 
clamorous and importunate. And he that 
begs hard, is cither very poor, or very co- 
vetous. A wiſe Man ſhould be fatisfied 
with himſelf, and live upon the Fund of his 
own Sufficiency. He ſhould keep his Incli- 
nations within the Compaſs of his Power, 
and wiſh himſelf always juſt what he is. 
There is Freedom, and Greatneſs, and Plea- 
ſure, in ſuch a Management as this. Bur 
to over-look the Entertainment before him, 
and languiſh for that which lies out of the 
way, Is fickly and fervile. To fay, He 
mult have ſucha Thing, is to lay, hemutit be 
a Slave. It lays him at the Mercy of Chance 
and Humour, and makes his Happineſs 
precarious, Now he that cannot give him- 
felt leave to be Eaſy, will hardly ever be ſo 
long rogether, Whata long Courſe ofSub- 
miſſion and Attendance, muſt a Man run 

through 
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through when his Appetite preſcribes to 
him? Reſolving to purchaſe at any rate, is 
in effeft to ſend a Blaxk, to the Seller, Ir 
encourages him todraw up the Conditions 
at Pleaſure, and to riſe upon us at the dif- 
cretion of Avarice, or Ill-nature. If we ex- 
amine theſe violent Purſuits, we ſhall find 
they have more of Heatthan Light in them. 
The Obje& is over-flouriſhed by the Fond- 
neſs of Imagination, which uſually paints 
beyond the Life, and ſticks in the outward 
Varniſh, without having either Leiſure or 
Capacity to Diſcover the Coarfneſs under- 
neath, How happy ſhould I be, crics one, 
if I had ſuch an Eftate, ſuch a Place art 
Court, or Poſt in the Army? ?Twould 
ſuit my Genius, and my Humour exaQ- 
ly. Give me but That, and I have done 
Wiſhing for my Life time. You have i 
already, Ten times finer than *tisany where 
elſe. Make much of your Imagination ; 
for you'll ſcarcely ever Pattern it. Tis 
not poſſible to build up to the Model of 
the Brain: Nature does not Furniſh ſo faſt 
as we can Think, For oftentimes the 
Scenes of Fancy are richer than thoſe of Cre- 
ation. Gold ſhines no where ſo gloriouſly 
as in the Miſer's Head: And Ambition 
makes a Crown ſparkle, more than the 
Jewels of the Iadies. Nothing Draws ſo 
finely as AﬀeQtion : There muſt be ſome 
D 2 Co- 
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Colouring extraordinary to juſtify the Ar- 
dour, and reconcile the Dotage to Senſe. 
And thus Things are often half ſpoiled be- 
fore they are gained, and grow cheap under 
Uſe and Experiment. He that would re- 
liſh Succeſs to purpoſe, ſhould keep his Paſ- 
ſion cool, and his Expectation low ; and 
then tis poſſible his Fortune might exceed 
his Fancy. Now an Advantage always 
riſes by ſurprize ; and 1saimoſt doubled by 
being unlooked for. To go on, Thoſe who 
Deſire too eagerly, generally Hope too faſt ; 
'Tis natural to paſs from Wiſhing, to Be- 
lieving. And thus their AﬀeCtions impoſe 
upon their Reaſon, put them upon expeQt- 
ing Improbabilities; and fo lay them open 
to Miſcarriages. Now Delire and Deſpair 
when they are both at the height, are ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt Ingredients of Unhappineſs. 
He that gets a Fall upon the Speed, comes off 
well ifhe doesnot break his Limbs. To miſs 
that which a Man fets his Heart upon, puts 
his Fancy into a Fever; it drinks up his 
Blood, and fires his Spirits; and throws 
him into all the poſtures of Impatience, 
Such a grating Diſappointment ſtupifies the 
Senſe, and ſpails the Palate; and makes the 
remaining Satisfaction of Life flat and inſi- 
pid. Like Children when we loſe our Fa- 
vourite Play-Thing, we throw away the 
reſt in a Fit of Pettiſhneſs. We ſee _ 
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fore if we would play a ſafe Game, and keep 
Matters quiet at Home, we mult engage 
with Temper, and fccure a Retreat; and 
not love any Thing without Reſerve, or 
Meaſure. Farther : 

Strong Deſires are commonly attended 
with Fears proportionable. The Man is 
kept waking, and folicitous: He (tarts at 
the leaſt check in Motion; every Cloud 
over-caſts him with the Spleen ; and he is 
equally anxious both how to get and ſecure. 
And what can be expected in this Region 
of Inconitancy, where Accidents are ſo nu- 
merous, where Hopes appear and vaniſh 
like Phantoms; where neither Things nor 
Perſons continue the ſame long together ? 

Beſides, Were there no other Motive, 
the Shortneſs of our Sight ought to mode- 
rate our Aﬀections. To with violently for 
Things, unleſs we underſtood our felves 
and them betier, 15 like running mn the 
Dark ; a Man may happen t6 juſtle a Poſt. 
However, the Hurry of the Purſuit will 
make but a ſhuffling Pace, and ſpoil the 
Gracetulneſs of the Motion. But the Lu- 
{tre of the Surface dazles the Sexſe, and con- 
ceals the more inward Defects. People 
do'nt conſider, that the beſt Metal is not 
without Alloy; and that there are Spots in 
the Sun. To this we may add, That rhe 
Name of Misfortune is often miſapplied : 
D 3 There 
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There are many Adventures would Plague 
more than Pleaſe, if they were driven Home. 
And yet when Men are reſcued from the 
Danger of their own Choice, they com- 
monly want the Diſcretion to be either Ea- 
ſy or Thankful. But let the Event be ne- 
ver ſo lucky, the SatisfaQtion will wither, 
and the Appetite wear off in Time, Dia- 
monds grow dim, by being long look'd on : 
And Mulick may play till the Ears are al- 
moſt grated. 

To proceed : Strong Deſires are Tempta- 
tions to the Uſe of ill-Means. In the Tu- 
mults of Paſſion, Reaſen is ſeldom heard. 
He that will have a Thing, will have it, 
Right or Wrong. When Covetouſneſs or 
Ambition are 1n their tull Career, there 1s 
no ſtopping them with Notions. Si w40- 
landum eſt jus, regnandi cauſa violandum eft, 
and there is an End, Ahab could neither 
Eat nor Drink, till he had the Vineyard, 
And therefore c'en left it to Jezebe/'s Conſci- 
ence to put him in Poſſeſſion. And if the 
Purſuit were never {ſo innocent, the Pur- 
chaſe is not tazti : The Mind is over-pro- 
portioned to the Advantages of Life ; they 
will not hold out to the Length of Deſire, 
And (ince they are not big enough to ſatisfy, 
they ſhould not be big enough to diſſatisfy. 
Solomon tells us, All is but Vanity, and Vexa- 
:10n of Spirit, And does any Man think ro 
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make more of the World than Solomon ? 
Can he expeCt to command, or improve it 
farther than that wiſe and mighty Prince ? 
We do but diſturb our Quiet, and mil- 
ſpend our "Thoughts, and make our ſelves 
Mean, by throwing away our Inclinations 
upon theſe Things. To make ſhort work 
on't: Let a Man Deſire to be Wiſe: And 
if he has this Wiſb, *is likely he may ne&er 
be troubled with another. 
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IN A 
DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 


Philander and Sopbronins. 


Phil, CIR, You are welcome to Town. 
Methinks *tis almoſt an Age ſince 
I faw you laſt. 

Soph. Sir, I thank you : I had been here 
ſooner at your fervice, had I not been de- 
saed by a Misfortune. | 

Phil, I am forry for the Occaſion : Pray 
what is it? | 

Soph. I have loft my old Friend, on 


whoſe Acquaintance you have heard me va- 
laemy felf fo uch 


much. 

Phel., Is he dead? That is a Misfortune 
indeed! He was a moſt admirable Perſon, 
by the Report of all that knew him. A 

| opn. 
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Soph. Yes. His CharaCter could ſcarce- 
ly be raiſed too much. Were I not well 
aſſured he was removed to Advantage, I 
ſhould paſs my Time extremely Ill without 
him. But now I am almoſt aſhamed to 
Grieve, becauſe it looks more like Self-love, 
than Friendſhip. 

Phil. Truly 'to be forry a Friend is not 
with us, when he is better from us, is a 
Sign we rate our Convenience higheſt ; 
and mourn more for the Living than the 
Dead. However, tis cuſtomary todo fo ; 
and it paſſes for AﬀeQtion well enough ; and 
I believe is ſo ina leſs perte&t Degree. 

Soph, I am glad you have made me an 
Excuſe ; for I was carried off my Philoſo- 
phy a little at firſt, do what I could. 

Phil. Be not concern'd. A Sigh or a 
Tear, juſt ar Parting, is natural and gene- 
rous. But you have quickly conquer'd 
the common Infirmity, and reſign'd your 
{elt to the Happineſs of your Friend, Pm 
confident, he that acquits himſelf ſo hand- 
ſomly, muſt have ajuſt Idea to form his 
PraCtice: And I heartily wiſh you would 
pleaſe to lay it before me. 

Soph. Youarereſolved to treat People in 
Mourning with Ceremony. I thank you 
for your Civility ; and for propoſing ſo 
agreeable a Subjecf, Were I qualthed to 


deſcribe the Offices of Friendſhip, none 
. could 
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could undertake it more willingly. Such 
an Employment would aftett me to that 
Degree, that I ſhould almolt fancy my 
Friend Alive again. Bur I think I had 
better decline the Task, than injure the Ar- 
gument. However, it you pleaſe to afliit, 
and ſet me In, IT will endeavour to recol- 
le& my {elf for a ſhort Conterence, as well 
as I can. 

Phil. To begin then, ſince you will have 
it ſo: I remember *cis a famous Saying in 
Ariſtotle, "That he who i pleas d with Solitude 
muſt be either a wild Beaſt, or a God, This 
Sentence, though it tavours what we are 
upon in the Application, yet methinks it is 
a (trange Paradox in the Polition. Burt for 
the Credit of the Author, if it can be 
made ſerviceable, I ſhould be glad to fee 
It, 

Soph. I confeſs it looks ſomewhat ſurpri- 
Zing at firſt Szght, that T'wo ſuch different 
Natures ſhould agree in any Diſpoſition, or 
Branch of Life. But with Submiſſion, the 
Saying Carrys a very (igniticant Meaning : 
And imports, That thoſe Beizgs who can 
live without a Sociable Correſpondence, are 
extraordinary either in their Defects, or Per- 
feftions, They mult be under the Standard 
of humane Nature, or above it : And have 
ſomething that 1s either S4Vage, Or Divine, 
in their Compoſition. The firſt is not ge- 
nerous 
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nerous enough to reliſh ſuch a Communi- 
cation; the other is above the Uſe of it. 
That humane Friendſhips are partly foun- 
ded upon the Wants and ImperfeQions of 
Nature, may be ſaid without Diſparage- 
ment to ſo noble a Relation, A Man has not 
every thing growing upon his own Soz/, and 
therefore 15 willing to Barter with his 
Neighbour. This Exchange of Offices, 
when *tis managed with Frankneſs and Fi- 
delity, excites native Generoſity, and im- 
proves into Confidence and AﬀeQtion. But 
God is all Things to himſelf: He needs no 
foreign Commerce to furniſh his Happineſs. 
And as he cannot receive an Advantage, fo 
neither does his SatisfaQtion depend upon 
g1vIng one. 

Phil. As to what you remark upon the 
Divine Nature, I agree with you. But for the 
reſt, if it is the Author's Meaning, I am 
not over-fond of it. To derive Friendſhip 
from Indigence, is in my Opinion to m1- 
ſtake its Original, and aMgn it too meanan 
Extra&tion. Inclination, and Eſteem, and 
Generoſity, ſeem more creditable and likely 
Cauſes of ſonoblea Produttion.” Tis Worth, 
and Bravery, and good Humour, which 
engages one virtuous Perſon to another. 
Theſe Qualities excite Admiration; and 
Admirationimproves into Love; and Love 
proceeds to Intimacy and Union, _ 

this, 
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this, without any little ExpeQations of Ad- 
vantage. To give Intereſt a Share in Friend. 
ſhip, 1s in effeCt to ſell it by Inch of Candle. 
He that bids moſt ſhall have it. And when 
*tis thus mercenary, there 1s no depending 
ot. Twill be always Shifting from one 
Point to another, and deſert upon Danger 
and Diſtreſs; and when a Man has moſt 
need of his Friend, he may go look him. 

Soph. Don't miſtake me, I am far from 
giving Intereſt the Aſcendent. I would 
have Honour and Inclination manage the 
Afair, over-rule the Choice, and govern 
in the Progreſs. But ater all, I mult fay a 
Proſpe& of Advantage may come under a 
lower Conſideration, without doing either 
Damage or Diſcredit. For why ſhould not 
a jult Regard be allow'*d to that which bet- 
ters my Condition? The Appearance of 
Good moves the Will by natural Neceſſity : 
And that which excites Delire, will have a 
Weight in Conſultation, and help to deter- 
mine for the Delign. 

Phil. If Profit is at all concern'd, I wog- 
der thoſe whohave leaſt need ofit,and ſeem 
moſt above it, ſhould be moſt forward to 
engage? Are not the greateſt Men often- 
times ſtrongly diſpos'd tor Friendſhip ? Do 
they not invite Fairly to it, and reward it 
Liberally ? Togivean Inſtance: What oc- 
calion had Le/1# and Africanus tor Aſh- 

{tance ” 
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ſtance ? Perſons of their Fortune and Qua- 
lity could well- have ſtood upon their own 
Legs, and needed not to lay in for Counte- 
nance and Support: And yet none cloſed 
more heartily, or carried their Friendſhip 
to a nobler Height. 

Soph. Under favour, Great Men want 
Supporters as well as others; and wiſe Men 
will provide them. But allowing your In- 
ſtance: I grant you Money, or Prote&ion, 
may not be always projeQted in Friendſhip. 
A Man may engage to entertain himſelf 
with a wiſe and agreeable Acquaintance. 
Now Pleaſure 1s an Intereſt of the higheſt 
kind. *Tis the laſt End of AQtion and De- 
fire. Why does any Man take Pains, but 
to live eaſier either in his Mind, or fome 
way elſe? Why is he fond of Wealth, oi 
Power, or Company, but only to pleaſe 
himſelf? Now *tis almoſt impoſſibleto live 
pleaſantly without Friendſhip. Humane Na- 
ture is imperfe&t. It has not Fund enough 
to furniſh out a Solitary Lite. Paradile, 
barr'd from ail Commerce, would be in- 
ſupportable; and makea Man runmad with 
his Happineſs. But without a Friend a Man 
is almoſt alone in Company. Reſerve, and 
Suſpicion, and guarding again{t Miſcon- 
{truQion, cramp the Freedom of Strangers, 
and dilute the Entertainment. I may add, 
ehat Virtue it {elf is not ſufficient to attain 

it's 
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its End fingle. A good Man often wants 
an Aſſiſtant to dire his Judgment and 
quicken his Induſtry, and fortify his Spirits, 
Inſomuch that the very Inclination toan in. 
timate Correſpondence, ſeems contrived for 
Advantage. | 

Phil. As I take it, a Friend iscalled; 4/try 
Idem, From wheace I conclude the Mo- 
tives to Friendſhip and Selt-love ſhould be 
the ſame. Now a Man does not expect to 
make a Pexny of himſelf. *Tis not the 
Proſpe& of Reward which makes him at- 
fefted to his Perſon, but fark Love and 
Kijndneſs. And how then can we be juſt 
to the Relation we are treating, unleſs our 
Inclinations go upon the ſame generous 
Ground. 

Soph. With Submiſſion, your ObjeQion 
goes upon a Miſtake, For there is a great 
deal of Intereſt in Self-Love. A Man is con- 
ſiderably paid for his Pains. The Caſeſtand s 
thus : Every one is more intimately ſeali- 
ble of Pleaſure or Pain, in his own Perſon, 
than in that of another. For this Reaſon 
he will find himſelf extremely concerned to 
cheriſh that, which entertains him ſo wel], 
'And unleſs he takes care, will give him the 

reateſt Diſturbance. Now Intereſt lies 0n- 
y in a Proportion of Loſs, or Gain: And 
where theſe run higheſt, as they doat Home, 
Intereſt is moſt concern'd. From whence 
t 
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it follows, That Se/f-Love, is one of the moſt 
Mercenary Aftions in Nature. | 

Phil. *Tis the firſt time I have heard fo, 
I perceive you are reſolved to ftick to your 

lat of Intereſt : Butſince you have allow- 
ed it ſo moderate a Share, refined the No- 
tion, and corrected the Malignity, I ſhall 
een let it paſs. And before we go any far- 
ther, give me leave to add, That Confor- 
mity of Judgment and Temper, ſeems no in- 
con(iderable Motive to begin a Friendſhip. 

Soph. Right. A Reſemblance in Humour 
or Opinion, a Fancy for the ſame Buſineſs 
or Diverſion, is oftentimes a Ground of Af- 
fetion : Men love to ſee their Thoughts 
and Inclinations approved. This confirms 
them in the good Opinion of themſelves : 
And therefore they ſeldom fail of being 
grateful to the Occaſion. Natwre, like Nar- 
ciſſus, is ſtrangely Taken with its own Re- 
fletion. A Conformity of Opinion and De- 
fire, looks like a Multiplicatiog of ones Self. 
A Man fees his own Being, as it were, 
doubled and extended in his Friend; and 
then *tis no wonder if he loves him. 

Phil. T thiak now, we may have ac- 
counted for the Riſe of Friendſhip; I with 
you would run over the Meens of Culti= 
vating and Preſerving it ; the Extent of ths 
Offices, and the Advantages of the Relation. 
For now I have you engaged, I ſhall leave 
you to your felt. Soph, 
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Soph. Then briefly to obſerve your Or- 
der. There goes a great many Qualitcati- 
ons tothe compleating this Relation. I here 
1sno ſmall Shareof Honour, and Conſcience, 
and Sufficiency required. There wil be 
Occaſion for Largeneſs of Mind, and Agree- 
ableneſs of Temper. For Prudence of Be- 
haviour ; for. Courage and Conttancy ; 
for Freedom from Paſſion and Selt-conceit. 
A Man that's fit to make a Friend of, mult 
have ConduQt to manage the Engagement, 
and Reſolution to maintain ir, He muit 
uſe Freedom without Roughneſs, and Ob- 
lige without Deſign. Cowardiſe will be- 
tray Friendſhip ; and Coverouſneſs will 
{tarve it. Folly will be nauſeous; Paſſion is 
apt to ruffle ; and Pride will fly out into 
Contumely and Neglect. Pride 1s fo unſo- 
ciable a Vice, and does ail Things with fo 
ill a Grace, that there isno cloſing with ir, 
A proud Man will be fure to challenge 
more than belongs to him. You mult ex- 
pett him- ſtiff in his Converſation, -fulfom 
in Commendinog himſelf, and bitter 1n his 
Reproots. ?Tis well it his Favours are not 
rurn'd into Injury and Afﬀront ; ſpoiled ei- 
ther by the Contemptuous way of doing, or 
by upbraiding after they are done. Such 
Behaviour as this frights away Friendthip, 
and makes it ſtand off in Diſhke and Aver- 


lion. Friendſhip, though nor nice and ex- 
E ceptious, 
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ceptious, yet muſt not be coarſely treated, 
nor uſed with Diſtance or Diſdain. A Cor- 
reſpondence managed at this Rate, may be- 
ſupported by Neceflity, bur never by inclt- 
nation. The Man may be kept for ſome 
time, but the Friend is loſt. Friendſhip, to 
make it true, mutt have Beawty as well as 
Strength: Charms to endear , as well as 
Power to ſupply. An obliging Air is aCir- 
cumſtance of great Moment. ?*Tis a good 
Sign of a benevolent Mind ; which tofpeak 
properly gives the whole value to a Cour- 
teſy. To improve the Relation, there muit 
be a Willingneſs t6 receive a Kindaeſs, as 
well as todo one, He who always re- 
fuſes, taxes the Proffterer with Indifcrerion ; 
and declares his Aſſiſtance needleſs. 

An inoffenſive Pleaſantneſs is another 
good Quality for the ſame purpoſe. This 
Talent enlivens Converſation, and relieves 
Melancholy,and Conveys Advice with bet- 
ter Succeſs than naked Reprehenſion. This 
guilding of the Pill, reconciles the Palate to 
the Preſcription, without weakning the 
Force of the Ingredients. And he that can 
cure by Recreation, and make Pleaſure the 
Vehicle of Health, 1s a Do#or at it in good 
Earneſt. 

Ph1l. Spare me a Word, or I ſhall loſe 
the Opportunity of a Queſtion, ?Tis faid, 
That Fricn'iſhip either tinds People equal, 

or 
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or makes them ſo: Do you think it fo 
much a Leveller as this comes to? 

Soph. No. There is no moxe neceſſity for 
an Equality of Condition, than that their 
Knowledge, or Stature, ſhould be of the 
ſame Proportion. Iconfefs where the Diffe- 
rence is conſiderable, the Invitation muſt be 
the fairer. A Man mult ſtoop his Hand for 
his Friend, and raiſe him . up towards his 
own Ground. 'The Advantage mult be laid 
aſleep. There muſt be no challenge of Su- 
periority, or diſcountenancing of Freedom, 
on the one hand : Nothing of Eavy, or 
Repining, on the other. In my Opinion, 
Diſparity in Age, ſeems a greater Obſtacle 
to an intimate Friendſhip than inequality of 
Fortune. For the Humours, Buſineſs, and 
Diverſions, of young and old Men, are ge- 
nerally very different, So that if they uſe 
a full Freedom, and let their Incligations 
ſtrike out, they will diſpleaſe ; if they balk 
them, they*ll be uneaſy. Beſides, the Oc- 
ca{ion of theſe different Thoughts, is not to 
be removed. A wealthy Perſon may cure 
the Indigence of his Friend, and make him 
as Rich as himſelf, if he pleaſes. But Ageand 
Youth cannot be made over, or adjuſted. 
Nothing but Time can take away Years, or 
givethem. However,this Impediment does 
not always take place: Socrates and Alcis 
biades may ſerve for an Inſtance. And old 
E 2 Lelius 
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Lelius profefſes he had an extraordinary 
Kindnels for ſeveral youug People. 

Phil. Now if you pleaſe to the Extent of 
the Office. How far is a Man obliged to 
ſerve his Friend ? 

Soph. As far as he is able, and the Inte- 
reit ofthe other requires it. As far as Oppor- 
tunity, Diſcretion, and former Preingage- 
ments will give leave. To Break upon the 
Score of Danger, or Expence, is to be mean 
and narrow Spirited. Provided always the 
Aſſiſtance may be given without undoing a 
Man, or prejudice to a third Perſon ; with- 
out Violations of Conſcience, or Honour, 
Where the Thing is unlawful, we mult net- 
ther Ask, nor Comply. All Importunities 
againſt Juſtice, are Feveriſh Deſires, and 
not to be gratified, Where Virtue is not 
made the Meaſure of a Correſpondence, *tis 
no better than that of Thieves and Pyrats. 
*Tis a ſcandalous Excuſe to ſay, I murther'd 
a Man, or betray*'d-my Country, at the In- 
ſtance of a Friend. When Principles and 
Duty lie thus at the Mercy of a little Cere- 
mony, we are likely to have a good Time 
.on't! He that would engage me unwar- 
rantably, takes me for an 11] Perſon. His 
Motion. is an Afﬀront; and I ought to re- 
nounce him tor the Injury of his Opinion. 

Phil. Tam pertettly of your Mind ; and 
ſhall go on to another Quettion. Is it fair to 

conceal 
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conceal any Thing from a Friend? Or muſt 
the Communication be entire, and without 
Limitation? Are not Secrets in Reſerve, un- 
generous Suſpitions ; and inconliftent with 
the Conkidences of Friendſhip ? 

Soph, *Tis poſſible ſome People have 
ſtrain'd Courteſy in this point : And made” 
their good Nature over-ballance their Cau- 
tion. My Anſwer, ſince you are pleaſed to 
ask it, is This: Whatever my Friend is 
concerned to know, I ought to acquaint 
him with ; and ftand the hazard of the Diſ- 
covery. But inother Caſes, a Man may be 
allowed to keep a Corner of his Soul to him- 
ſelf. While the Secret is lodged at Home, 
it can never hurt me. For 'tis certain I ſhall 
always be true to my own Interelt; and 
have a Kindneſs for my elf : But I cannot 
ſo well Enſure the Conſtancy of another. 
And why then ſhould I put my ſelf in his 
Power to no Purpoſe ? 

Todiſpath the whole Point. As far as 
Prudence and Juſtice will permit, we ought 
to uſe a Friend with all the Frankneſs and 
Generoſity imaginable. There mult beno 
ſtinting of Taclination, no computiag:upon 
Favours ; for fear we ſhould do more than 
we receive. This 1s to State Accounts, and 
looks more like Merchangize than Friend- 
ſhip. ExaRtneſfs, and Management, and Ob- 
ſervation, is a Sign of Indifterency and Di- 
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ſtruſt, It may do well m—_ among 
Strangers, but a Friend ſhould be treated 
at a nobler Rate; and uſed with more Con- 
Adence and AﬀeCtion, We (hould examine 
his Occaſions, and prevent his Deſires, and 
ſcarce give him time to think he wanted an 
Aſſittance. A Forwardneſs to oblige, is a 
ot Grace upon a Kindneſs, and doubles 
the intrinſick Worth. In theſe Caſes, that 
which is done with Pleaſure, is always re- 
ceived ſo. 

To paſs on to the Advantages of Friend- 
ſhip: Now theſeare fo noble, and ſo nece\- 
ary, that Empire it ſelf is inſipid without 
it, Auguſtus, and Tiberius, had Loftineſs 
enough in their Temper, and affeted to 
make a Sovereign Figure; and had their 
Nature been more independent, would 
have liked a Sc/ztary Pride very well, But 
this diſtance would not do their Buſineſs. 
They were glad to part with the Singulari- 
ty of their State in {ſome Mcaſure; to lay 
their Majeſty alide; and to purchaſe Frees-. 
dom and Familiarity at the Expence of Pre- 
rogative. Where they ſaw the Diſpolition 
agreeable, they made no Scruple to raiſe 
mean Subjects to the higheſt Honours, to 
qualify them for Intimacy and Converſa- 
tion. They found the SatistaCtions of Great- 
neſs imperiect, without the Additions of 
Friendſhip, They cthouzht themſelves une 
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fate without the Supports of Tr4ft ; and un+ 
eaſy without the Permiſſions of Freedom, 
To appear in their Robes always, would be 
a troubleſome Piece of State. Unleſs they 
can be contented with the Happineſs of a 
Pageant, they muſt to ſome Perſons at leaſt 
condeſcend to the Ha5it, and wear the Hu- 
mour of other Mortals. 

Tis ſomewhat Remarkable what Com- 
mines obſerves of Charles Duke of Burgan- 
dy : This Prince was ſo very reſerv'd, that 
he would impart his Secrets ro No-body ; 
eſpecially thoſe which troubled him mot. 
Whereupon the Hiſtorian tells us, That 
this Cloſeneſs did Impair, and 4 little Periſh 
his Underſtanding. Pompey's Ambition was 
as great as Ceſar's ; his Project was the 
ſame, but his Over reſervedneſs undid him. 
He might have been Maſter of the Enter- 
prize before Ceſar's Competition : Burt he 
was ſo Myſterious, that lis Party knew not 
what he would be at. And their having 
no Aim to dire& and proportion their Aſſi- 
ſtance, - was the Cauſe of his Miſcarriage. 
But beſides the Diſappointments attending 
this Humour, the Unealineſs of it muit be 
almoit infupportable ; eſpecially ro thoſe 
who are 11 Buiineſs, or 'Trouble. Thoſe 
who have no Friend to diſcharge their 
Cares, and their Grievances upon, are (if 


' one may uſe ſo hardy an Expreſſion ) aSort 
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of Cannibals to themſelves; and prey upon 
their own Vitals, A {welling Diſcontent is 
apt to Suffocate and Strangle, without Paſ- 
ſage. Whereas thoſe who live within the 
Communication of Friendſhip, have a Vent 
tor their Misfortunes. They may ately go 
ro the Bottom of the Matter, report the 
niceſt Caſe, any expoſe the affetted Part to 
Cure and Compaſſion. Friendſhip has a no- 
ble Effe& upon all Accidents and Conditi- 
ons: It relieves our Cares, raiſes our Hopes, 
and abates our Fears. It doubles our Joys, 
and divides our Griefs. A Friend who re- 
lates his Succeſs, talks himſelf into a new 
Pleaſure. And by opening his Misfortunes, 
leaves part of them behind him. Friendſhip, 
like ſome univerſal Medicine, works con- 
trary ways; but always to the Benefit of 
Nature. And as the Union of Boazes for- 
ties the Action at Home, and weakens the 
Impreſſions of Yiolence, fo there is a poporti- 
onable Improvement from the Union of 
Minas. 

Neither is Friendſhip only ſerviceable to 
heighten our Pleaſures, and compoſe our 
Paſſions. *Tis likewiſe of Sovereign Uſe to 
the Underitanding. The Benet of Conver- 
faticn, it there was nothing elle 1n it, 
would be no inconliderable Improvement. 
Diicourie ( without Enthultiaſm) creates a 
Light within us, and diſpels the Gloom ang 
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Confuſion of the Mind, A Man by tumb- 
ling his Thoughts, and forming them into 
Expreſſions, gives them a new kind of Fer. 
mentation; which works thera into a finer 
Body, and makes them much clearer than 
they were before. A Manis willing to ſtrain 
a little for Entertainment, and to burn!ſh for 
Sight,and Approbation. The very Prefence 
of a Friend,ſeems to inſpire with new Vigor. 
It raiſes Fancy, and reinforces Reaſon ; and 
gives the ProduCtions of the Mind better 

olour and Proportion. Converſation is 
like the Diſcipline of Drawing out, and Mu- 
ſtering ; it acquaiats a Man with his Forces, 
and makes them fitter for Service. Beſides, 
there are many awakening Hints and Ren- 
counters in Diſcourſe; which like the Col- 
lifon of hard Bodies, make the Soul ſtrike 
Fire, and the Imagination ſparkle: Effes 
not to be expected from a ſolitary Endea- 
vour. Ina word, The Advantage of Con- 
verſation is ſuch, that for want of Compa- 
ny a Man had better talk to a Poſt, than 
let his Thoughts lie Smoking and Smother- 
ing in his Head. 

Another Advantage of Friendſbip, is the 
Opportunity of receiving good Advice: Tis 
dangerous relying upon our own Opinion, 
AﬀeQion is apt to corrupt the Judgment. 
Men, like falſe Glaſſes, generally repreſent 
their Complexion better than Nature has 
| made 
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made it. And as they are likely to over- 
flouriſh their own Caſe, ſo their Flattery is 
hardeſt to be diſcover'd. For who would 
ſ{uſpe&t ſuch Treachery-at Home? Who 
would imagine his Reaſon ſuborn'd againſt 
his Intereſt ; and that himſelf was guilty of 
putting Tricks upon himſelf? Now no- 
thing 1s ſo effeQtual to reſcue a Man out of 
his own hands, as the plain Dealing of a 
Friend. For Initruction from Books, ſtrikes 
the Imagination more faintly, than that 
which is delivered Viva voce. And obſer- 
ving reſembling Miſcarriages in others, may 
miſlead us by the diſparity of the Inſtance. 
Beſides, People are not fond of ſearching 
after their own Faults. To lie poring up- 
on their ImperteQtions, and Deformines, 1s 
a dull Entertainment. A Man has no Plea- 
ſure in proving that he has plaid the Foo! : 
And therefore had rather go upon any other 
Diſcovery. Accordingly we may obſerve, 
That they who are too Big, or too Wile, 
for Admonition, do a great many all, un- 
becoming, and ridiculous Things. As for 
Buſineſs, the aſſiſtance of a Friexd is moſt 
uſeful; to form the Undertaking, and ſe- 
cure the Steadineſs of the Condutt, In 
matters of Moment, our Hopes and Fears 
are commonly il] ballanced. A Man is apt 
to be too eagerly engaged, to make juſt Re- 
marks upon the Progreſs and A 
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of Things. Nothing ſo proper as a judioi- 


ous Friend in ſuch a Caſe; to temper the 


Spirits, and moderate the Purſuit: To give 

the Signal for AQtion, to preſs the Advan- 

tage, and ſtrike the Critical Minute. 
Foreign Intelligence may have a Spy in 


'1t, and therefore ſhould be cautiouſly re- 


ceived. Strangers (I call all ſuch excep- 
ting Friends ) are often. Deſigning 1a their 
Advice, and make a Property of their C/:- 
ent. And though their Inclinations are 
hearty, they may give wrong Meaſures, by 
miſtaking the Caſe. An old Friend has the 
whole Scheme in his Head. He knows the 
Conſtitution ; and the Diſeaſe, the Strength 
and the Humour cf him he affiſts : What 
he can do, and what he can bear. And 
therefore none {o fit to preſcribe ; to dire&t 
the Enterprize, and ſecure the Main-Chance, 
Farther : Friendſhip is net confined to 
the conſulting Part ; it comes in likewiſe at 
the Execution. Some Caſes are ſo nice that 
a Man cannot appear in them himſelf, but 
mult leave the Soliciting wholly to his 
Friend, For the purpoſe: A Man cannot 
Recommend himſelf without Vanity, nor 
Ask many times without Uneafineſs. But 
a kind Proxy will do Juſtice to his Merits, 
and relieve his Modeſty, and effe& his Bu- 
lineſs; and all without Trouble, Bluſhing, 

or Imputation. 
Theſe 
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Theſe- Conſiderations ought tro make 
Friendſhip ſacred, and guard off all Injury 
and Miſunder'tanding. *Tis great Folly, 
as well as Injulitice, to break off {o noble a 
Relation ; eſpecially one which has ſtood 
the Teltof a long Experience. For Friend- 
ſhip is one of thoſe few Things whichare the . 
better for the Wearing. Alphonſus the Wile, 
King of Aragon, tells us, That all the Acqui- 
ſfitions and Purſuits of Men, excepting Four, 
were but Bawbles; 1.e. old Wood to Barn, 
old Wine to Drink, old Books to Read, and 
old Friends to Converſe with, 
To part with a tried Friend without 
reat Provocation, is unreaſonable Levity. 
t looks as if a Man's Spirits were turned 
Eager, and his good Humour worn our. 
Such Inconltancy of Temper, ſeems to be 
govern'd by Caprice, and Curioſity ; and 
to turn more upon Intereſt than AﬀeQtion. 
Anambiguous Expreſſion, a little Chagrin, 
ora ſtart of Paſſion, is by no means enough 
to take leave upon, The beſt People can- 
not be always Even, Awake, and Enter- 
raining, No Perſon performs at this rate 
of ExaGtneſs, and therefore ſhould not re- 
_ it. The Accidents of Life, the In- 

iſpoſitions of Health, the Imperte&ions of 
Reaſon, ought to be allow'd for. A Para- 
' difiacal Temper 1s not to be expefted from 
Poſtdilavian Mortals. The bare — 
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of the Seaſons, is enough to give one the 
Spleen. And therefore your I/anders ought 
tobear with their Friends, more than thoſe 
that live upon the Continent. A Man that 
would make the Beſt on't, muſt live under 
the Aquator : And-1n that ſteady Climate, 
he may poſſibly find People always in the 
Humour. To be ſerious: Nothing but 
plain Malevolence can juſtify Diſunion. 
Malevolence. ſhewn either in a ſingle Out- 
rage unretrafted, or in habitual 1-natare. 
Such Behaviour, I confeſs, is a-notorious 
Breach of Articles; it ſtrikes at the Funda- 
mentals, and makes a Correſpondence im- 
praQticable. 

When the Engagement proves thus un- 
lucky, the way is to draw off by Degrees, 
and not to come to an open Rupture, Let 
the Acquaintance be Decently buried ; and 
the Flame rather Go o«t, than be Smother”d. 
For as Cato well obſerves, though in the 
Phraſe of a Taylor, Fr:ienaſhip ought not to 
be Unrip'd, but Unſtitch'd, 
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[Des is a courting the Favour of 
1: the _ by undue PraQtices, or for 
unwarrantable Ends. By the People, T mean 
thoſe who are under the Government of 
falſe Reaſoning, or vitious Inclinations, ler 
their Condition be what it will. The Po- 
pular Man's Deſigns are Power, Wealth, 
Reputation, or all together. He that is 
conſcious how much his Vanity exceeds his 
Force, and that his Merit will never car 
up to his Ambition; if he gets but a fa- 
vourable JunQure, and a riſing Ground, to 
Work he goes. He pretends a great Con- 
cern for his Country, and a more than or- 
dinary Inſight into Matters. Now ſuch 
Profeſſions as theſe, when they are ſet off 
with ſomewhat of Gravity agd Figure, ef- 
pecially when they are recommended by 2 
Treat, are very proper todiſpofe an Audi. 
ence tO hear Reaſon. So that now he ven- 
tures to acquaint them with the Secree of 
their Privileges. "That the People are the 
Original of Power: That Government is 
always convey'd with an Implication of 
Truſt, 
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Truſt, and Reſervation: That Governours 
are only the Executors and Adminiſtrators 
of the Peoples Will: Thar in {tridt Reaſon- 
ing, 'tis a nobler Prerogative to give a 
Crown than to wear it: "That the Pomp of 
Princes is nothing but the Livery of the 
Subjes Bounty ; and that theGrearneſs of 
the Wages, ought not to exempt them from 
the Condition of a Servant, This, with a 
little Flouriſh about Milcarriages and Arbi- 
trary Deligns, 1s ſtrangely Taking. He 
that” has ſuch a burning Zeal, and ſprings 
ſuch mighty Diſcoveries, mult needs be an 
admirable Patriot. What can a civil Peo- 
ple doleſs than reſign themielves up to his 
Conduct; and preſent him with their Un- 
derſtandings ? 

To come from the State to the Church : 
He that would be an Agrecable Eccleſia- 
ſtick, muſt ſurvey the Poſture of Things ; 
examine the Ballance of Intereſts; and be 
well red in the Inclinations and Averſions 
of the Generality : And then his Buſineſs 
will be to follow the Loudeſt Cry, and 
make his Tack with the Wind. Let him 
never pretend to Cure an Epidemical Di- 
ſemper, nor fall out with a Faſhionable 
Vice, nor queſtion the Infallible Judgment 
of the Mulcitude, Let him rather down 
with a Sinking FaQtion, charge a Stragling 
Party, and hang upon a broken Rear. Rs 
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him Declaim-againſt a Solitary Errour, and 
Batter a Publick Averſion, and Prefs the 
People upon thoſe Extremes, to which of 
themſelves they are too inclinable. And 
when Fears and Jealouſies become clamo- 
rous, when Diſfcontents run high, and All 
grows Mutinous and Mad ; Thea eſpecial 
Care mult be taken not to dilate upon the 
Authority of Princes, or the Duties of Obe- 
dience. Theſe are dangerous Points, and 
have ruined many a good Man, and are 
only to be handled when there is kaſt Oc- 
calion, There are other nice, though infe- 
riour Cafes, in which a Man mult Guard, 
if he intends to keep fair with the World, 
and turn the Penny. For the Purpoſe: It 
he is in the City, he muft avoid haranguin 
againſt Circumvention in Commerce, an 
unreaſonable Impoling upon the Ignorance 
or Neceſlity of the Buyer. If you Meddle 
with Diana of the Ephefrans, you mult ex- 
pe to loſe Demerrizs's Friendſhip. The 
Dues will come 1n but heavily at this Rate': 
But to be fure all the Voluntary Oblations 
in- Preſents and Reſpet?, are abſolutely loſt. 
We are a Trading People, ( fay fome of us) 
and muſt have no interfering formabe Bu- 
ſinefs, and Religion. It the Palpirs and rhe 
Exchange will not Agree, we muſt Lzve, 
and there is an End on'r. 
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To proceed : If his Care , among the 
Lawyers. Let there nothing be ſaid againſt 
Entangling Property, Spinning out of Cau- 
ſes, ſqueezing of Clients, and making the 
Laws a greater Grievance than thoſe who 
| break them. |-;No Rhetorick mult be ſpent 

ainſt Defendinga known Injuſtiee, againſt 
Grofs-bitin a Country Evidence, and 
frightiog him; out, of Truth, and his 
Senſes. *Tis granted that Touching ſome- 
times upon, theſe: Heads, is the only way to 
improve the Audience : Such plain Dealing 
would either Recover, or Diſarm them : 
Reform the Men or Expoſe the Practice. 
But then. you'll fay, this Method goes too 
much to the. Quick. This Divinity may 
bring the Benchers upon the Preacher, and 
make him fall under Cenſure and Diſcoun- 
tenance. \Now a. Perſon of Diſcretion will 
take care not to Embarras his Lite, nor Ex- 
poſe himſelf to Calumny, nor lex his Con- 
- ſcience grow too ſtrong for hisIntereſt, up- 
on any Account. 

To ſpeak generally. A Popular Man al- 
ways {wims, down the Stream: He never 
croſſes upon a Prevailing Miſtake, nor Op- 
poſes any Miſchief that has Numbers, and 
Preſcription: on its Side. His Point is to 
ftcal upon the Blind Side, and apply to the 
AﬀeQtions: To flatter the Vanity, and 
play upon the Weakneſs of thoſe in Pow- 
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er, or Intereſt; and to: make his Fortune 
out of the Folly of his Neighbours: 

Not that. *tis a Commendation to be' of 
a Moroſe -and Cynical Behaviour; to-run 
counter tothe innoceat Humours and Cu- 
ftoms-of Mankind; to be Coarſe' or Unſea- 
ſonable 1n:Admonition;;; or to avoid the 
good Opinion of :People;' by Ruftick In- 
compliancey: by Peeviſhnels'or Singularity. 
But then neither ought a Man'to Pleaſe an- 
other to his Prejudice; to fortity him in an 
Errour 'by: an Over-officioaſneſs; and to 
Careſs him-'out of his ſafety; and Diſcre- 
10N; '-' 7 | aol 

And after all, the Succeſs is no ſuch migh- 
ty Matter: If one-Confiders, he'il 'find as 
little Credit as Conſcience/in the Purchaſe. 
For what fort of Reputation 'mulſt thar be 
which is gained by Methods of Infamy? To 
debauch Men's Underftandings in order to 
procuretheir good Word, 1s a moſt admi- 
rable Teſtimony of our Worth! A blind 
Man muſt needs be a fit Judge of Proporti- 
ons and Colour. Theſe Patents of Honour, 
which are granted thus by Sarprize, are al- 
ways Recalled when the Party is better Ad- 
viſed. The Eſteem gained this way, like a 
Love-Potion, works more by the Strength 
of Charm, than Nature; and if ever rhe 
Perſon Recovers, the Hatred will be much 


oreater than the AﬀeQtion, 
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The Truth is, if there was no Foul Play 
uſed, or- the Artifice undiſcovered, there 
would not be much to brag of,. For a Uni- 
verſal Applauſe, is ſeldom little -leſs than 
two Thirds of -a Scandal. A-Man may al- 
moſt ſwear he is. in: the Wrong, 'when he is 

enerally Cryed up.. Either Incapacity or 
Prej udice, Negligence or Impoſture, difor- 
ders the Judgment of the Multitude. Their 
Underſtandings are:;often too Weak:, or 
their Paſhons too: Strong to Diſtinguiſh 
Truth, or pronounce upon the Right of the 
Caſe. It aGreat Man happens to make a 
falſe Step, and ſtrikes out into a Sudden Ir- 
regularity, he need; not queſtion the Re- 
{peQ of a Retinue; How 1s an Exploit of 
this: Nature celebrated by the Crowd, and 
ſhouted Home: with the Pomp. of a Romer 
Triumph? In fine: 'Yo endeavour: not to 
Pleaſe, 1s Til-nature ; altogether to Negle&t 
it, Folly ; and to'Over-ſtrain for it, Vani- 
ty and Deſign. | 1 
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 _ 


IN A 
DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Hylarchus and Lucretjanus. 


Hjl, F Have often thought what it is to 
| Think; and the more I preſs the 
Enquiry, the farther I am from Satisfa&ti- 
On, e Operations of the Mizd are fo 
peculiar, ſo foreign to all the other Ap. 
pearances of Nature, that *tis hard to aſ- 
ſign them a proper Original. Without 
Thinking, we can have no Senſe of Being ; , 
and with it, we are we cannot tell what, 
So that the ſame Faculty ſeems to make + 
us acquainted with, and Strangers to our 
ſelves. 
- Luc, T am ſurpriz'd to find you entan- 
gled in fo ſlender a Difficulty. Thinkins 
F 3 every 
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every Body knows is the work of the 
Brain: That is the Forge in which all the 
Speculations of the Underſtanding, and 
the Appetites of. the W:Z, are hammer'd 
x out. | 

| Hl. IT confeſs Poſſibilities go a great 
way. . But in my Opinion, the Braiz has 
a very unpromiſing Aſpe&t for ſuch a Bu- 
ſineſs. It looks like an old ſort of Bog for 
Fancy to paddle in. When I can ſee Peo- 
ple tred Senſe out of Mud, as they do Eels, 
« then I may be inclined to believe that Brazns 
and Reaſoning are of Kin; in the mean time 

Idelire to be excuſed. 

Luc. Pm ſorry your Conceptions are ſo 
Unphiloſophical. . You ſeem to forget that 
the Brain has a great many ſmall Fibres, 
or Strings in its Texture ; which accor- 
ding to- the different Strokes they receive 
from the Animal Spirits, awaken a corre- 
{pondent Idea, and give us thofe Notices of 
Things which, we call Thoughts. | 

Hl. Alittle clearer, if you pleaſe. 

Lac.' You muſt know then, that the 
Nerves, which have their Origin in the 
Braiz,' are branched into a great many 
fine Subdiviſions, and-ſpread upon all: the 
Surface of the 'Body. Theſe are the Cha- 
nels in which the Animal Spirits move : 
So that as ſoon as any foreign Obje& preſ- 
ſes upon' the Sexſe; thoſe Sprrizs which are 
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poſted upen the Out-gards, immediately 
take the Alarm, and ſcowr off to the Brain, 
which is the Head-Quarters, or Office of 
Intelligence, and there they make their Re- 
port of what has happen'd. 

Fhl. T ſuppoſe -rhey return loaden like 
Bees, and disburden themſelves in the Cells 
much after the ſame manner? 

Lac, T have told you the Information is 
convey'd by itriking upon the Fibres, and 
giving them a particular Bent; which im- 
—_ the CharaCter of the Object upon the 
Mind. 

Fhl. IT ſhould almoſt as ſoon imagine, 
that the ſtriking a Viol with the Bow, 
ſhould entertain the Inftrument with its 
own Muſick. But as I remember, ſome 
fay the Spirits Tilt fo violently, that they 
make Holes where they ſtrike ; which are 
no ſooner open, but the Ideas run intothem 
as faſt as oy be. And after they have 
| lain there a little while, grow as drowſy 
as Dormice, unleſs they are rowſed by a 
new Summons. By the way, what are 
Animal Spirits; merhinks they perform 
ſtrange Things? 

Luc. They are a kind of little Pellets, 
wrought of the finer parts of the Blood. 

Hyl. Thea I perceive they are Bodies all 
this whale. 
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Lac. Yes. But admirably furniſh'd for 
Diſpatch and Intelligence. 

Fhl. Let them be as Sleck, and well 
Timber'd, as thoſe Atoms Epicurw made 
his Soul of ; yet Pm afraid they are not al- 
together qualified for that Office you have 

ut them in. For ſuppoſing a Bird fits be- 
ore me; theſe Mercurys immediately run 
up to the Center of Sexſatioz, to give an 
Account of what is arrived. Now in do» 
ing this, either every ſingle Animal Spirit 
mult convey a whole Repreſentation, which 
would multiply the Obje&t, if not over- 
load the Carrier; or elſe they muſt divide 
the Image amongſt them, and fo lug oft eve- 
ry one his Share. This I confels is the 
more equal way : But then when they 
have taken the Obje& to pieces, how they 
will ſet it together again, is hard to ima- 
gige. For they cannot ſtrike all upon one 
Point ; and if they could, they would jum- 
ble the Proportions, and run the Object all 
on heaps ; where the later Impreſſion would 
g0 near to deface the former. But if they 
impinge upon different Parts, and make 
every Part ſenſible with the Stroke ; *Tis 
true then they have it —_ them, but 
which way the Whole ſhould emerge, is 
fill incomprehenſible. For fmnals the 
Image was painted in Order, without any 
Dillocation, vacant Intervals, or Interlop- 
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ing; yet the Parts of the Fibres being di- 
ſtiaQ, and impregnated by diſtin& Spirits, 
they can account no farther than their Share 
of Motion reaches: And therefore how they 
ſhould club their particular Informations in- 
to a common Idea, is inconceivable. For 
inſtance : If a Cake is broken among Twen- 
ty People, though there may be nothing 
loſt: in the Divilion, yet *rwill be next to 
impoſſible for each Perſon, from the View 
of a ſingle Fragment, to underſtand what 
Relation either in Sight, or Magnitude, 
his Proportion bears to the whole. Beſides, 
if any ofthe returning Spirits ſhould happen 
to fall foul upon others which are oarward 
Bound; (which is not —y :) Theſe 
Countermotions would over-fet them, or 
occaſion a later Arrival ; either of which 
Accidents would maim the Image, and 
make it imperfect. 

Theſe Rubs you ſee will lie mw the way 
of Senſation: But then in the Buſineſs of 
Imagination, the difficulty is ſtil} greater. 
For here are no external Impreſfigns to be- 
gin the Motion. *Tis true, outward Ob- 
jets will make us perceive them, whether 
we will or no, But the Enercifes of Ime- 

nation are oftentimes purely voluntary. 
When the Paſſions are not violent, we may 
check or quicken, change or extinguiſh the 
Operation as we pleaſe. Now I would gag: 
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ly know the main Spring of the:Motion. 
What Power -it is which opens the Scene, 
and gives Diredtion to the whole Manage- 
ment ; which chalks out the Courſe of the 
Spirits, and limits their Commiſſion, both 
as to Time, and other Circumftances of 
*Lon. I peomive you imagine > Add 

C. ve you 1 e a Mecha- 
zwical Solution impoſſible. But if you ex- 
amined the exquiſite Fineneſs of the Azi- 
wal Spirits, and the exat Proportion be- 
tween them and the Fibres, to give and 
receive Impreſſions, I believe you would 
alter your Opinion: Eſpecially conſidering 
—— TER is ſupported by matter of 
F, 


Fhl. We'll examine your matter of Fa&# 
afterwards. At preſent let me tell you, 
ſince both the Fibres, and Spirits, are Ma- 
terial; T think it impoſſible for them to 
produce Effetts, ſo much above the Vigour 
of the Cauſe. You may as well expe& that 
two Bowls ſhould grow ſenſible by Rabbing ; 
Asthatthe Rencounter of any Boazes, ſhould 
awaken them into Perception and Reaſoning. 
The whole Force of Mechaniſm, confiſts in 
Matter and Mation. Matter is nothing but 
Extenſion, that is, Length, Breadth, and 
Depth. And Motion implies no more than 
a Change of Situation in the Parts of Mat- 
ter. Now theſe two Ingredieats, though 
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never {o well mix'd, will not rife into the 
Compoſition ' of a Spirit. Thoughts, and 
—_— are the moſt incompatible, un- 
reſembliog Things in Nature. To make 
the firſt out of the later, is a harder Meta- 
morphoſis than any isin Ovid, Who ever 
heard of an Ounce of Pain, an Inch of De- 
fire, or an Ell of Contemplation. 

Luc. I ſuppoſe you fancy if Matter and 
Motion can make a Thought ; a Thought may 
make Matter and Motion. | 

Fhl. Why not ? What ſhould hinder this 
Mercury from being fixed after Sublimati- 
on, and thrown back into irs former. State ? 
But as this won't do, ſo neither will the 
other. Take a Body and run it through all 
Shapes and Changes ; torce it into all Cli- 
mates, and bandy it through the Univerſe; 
yet, like ſome Young Travellers, *rwill 
come Home as dull, and unthinking, as it 
went out, For all this Bultle amounts to 
no more than making the Parts and Motion 
greater, or leſſer, than they were before ; 
and giving them a new Neighbourhood. 

Lac. 1 ſhould have fancied that when 
the Parts were broken fine, and curiouſly 
filed, a brisk Touch of Motion would have 
quickned them into Thinkizg. 

Hyl. Motion make them Think! You ma 
as well expect Diſcourſe from a Tempeſt, 
or Conflagration. And as for the ge” 
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of Parts, if that ſignifies any Thing, a Mite 
would have mere Fc a Mz And * 
tocarry on the Improvement : One would 
think we might beat Spice till it felt the Pe- 
ſth; and with a good Flint and Steel, ftrike 
Conſciouſneſs into a Tinder-box. 

Lac. What makes you ſo poſitive againſt 
the Senſibility of Matter ? 

Hyl. Becauſe *tis nothing but Extenſion 
varioully figured. 

Luc. Do you know all the Afe#ions of 
Bodies? If not, why do you confine their 
Operations ? 

Hyl. If you ask me whether I know all 
the Efftefts which may reſult from all the 
poſſible Combinations of Matter, and Moti- 
on: I anſwer, No; neither 1s it neceſſary, 
But this I know, That all your Tranſmu- 
tations can never hunt a Body out of Ex- 
zenfion. . You may divide, or conſolidate ; 
alter the Superficies, the Bulk, or Place ; 
quicken the Motion, or interrupt the Qui- 
ct ; but after all *twill have Longitude, La- 
titude, and Profundity, in ſpight of Fate. 
The Conſequence is, That all the Revolu- 
tions in Nature, can give it nothing more 
than different Degrees of theſe Dimenſions. 
And what affinity has Thinking with ſuch 
Attribates as theſe? No more than there is 
between a Syllogiſm and a Tard-wand, In 
a word: If Thinking is Eſſential to Mar- 
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zer, then all Matter muſt Think ; and if fo, 
Stocks and Stones will come in for their 
Share of Privilege. But if all Matter does 
not Think, none can ; for the Effence of all 
Matter is the ſame. 

Lac. Does it imply a Contradiion for 
Matter to Think ? 

Hyl. Truly, in my Opinion, as muchas 
for a Man to be a Horſe. 

Luc, Why ſo? Does Thinking extinguiſh 
Extenſion ? 

Hl. It extinguiſhes the Idea if you will; 
and: that is ſufficient Proof it does not be- 
long to the Thing, 

Luc. Becauſe Extenſion and Cogitationare 
unallied in their Ideas, and this later is not 
implied 1n the Notion of Mazter, you con- 
clude this Faculty does got belong tot. 

Hl. Yes ; and with, good Reaſon. For 
how can the DiſtinQton- of: Subitances be 
known,, but by the diflerent Properties and 
Operations which proceed trom them ; and 
Which-way can theſe be diſcovered, but by 
the diſtinct Notions, and Sertiments, we 
have of them ? 

Lac. Are you ſure your Idea of Matter is 
compleat ? 

Hyl. That the full Notion of Corporezty is 
comprized within the Three Dimenſions, is 
as clear as that Twoand Two makes Four. 
To theſe Dimenſions add what Dole of Mo- 
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tion you pleaſe, and then you have raiſed 
the whole Poſſe of Mechaniſm. And when 
you have diſciplined it in-all Poſtures, and 


Figures, *rwill be Matter and Motion' ſtill, - 


For you may better ſuppoſe, 'That a Mouſe 
may 'Produce an Elephant, than that- Mar- 
ter and Motion ſhould propagate out of their 
own Species, Now theſe two Principles 
fall _ ſhort of the Notion of Conſcioa/ſ- 
neſs ; and are no more like Perteption, than 
Colours reſemble Sound. 

Lac. You take the Differences: of Ideas, 
for Demonſtrations of DiſtinCtion in Things; 
will that hold ? | 

Hyl. Yes, or elſe we have nothing to 
truſt to; If clear and diſtinQt Perception, is 
not-the infallible Mark of Truth, *tis impoſ- 
ſible to know any Thing. For all Reaſoning 
is at laſt reſolved into Self-evident Princi- 
ples: Now theſe Magiſterial Propoſitions 
don't diſpute for Belief, but demand it : 
They flaſh Conviction ſo powerfully that 
there is no reſiſting them, unleſs you wHl 
ſuppoſe our Faculties are falſe : And then'ir 
will be Madneſs to argue about any Thing, 
To return: Don't you think the Whole 1s 
greater than any Part of it? 

Lac. I allow it an indiſputable Axiom ; 
what follows ? 
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Hjl Why as plain and as primary a 
Truth as it appeats, *ts but aConſequence 
of what I mentioned before. 

Luc. What, that a Diſtin&tion of Ideas 
infers a DiſtinQtion in Things ? 

Hhl. Yes. For do but attend, and you'll 
find that the reaſon why you pronounce 
the Whole bigger than a Part is becauſe 
the firſt takes up agreater room in the No- 
tion, and includes a more comprehenſive 
Reality, than the later. 

Luc, Tt ſeems then the FunQtions of Life 
and Reaſoning, proceed from an immaterial 
Subſtance ; and that the Body and Spirit, 
are perfe&ly diſtin. | 

FHhl. Nothing more certain: And if a 
Spirit has no Exrenſton,- it can have no 
Parts: from hence it becomes indiviſible, 
and thence immortal. 

Lac. IT own theſe Conſequences are ver 
clear ; but then they are embarraſſed wit 
ſome appendent Dithculties which ſhock a 
Man's Underſtanding. 

Hl. Look you! We muſt not let go ma- 
nifeſt Truths, becauſe we cannot anſwer all 
Queſtions about them. Objeftions are no 

ood Evidenceagainſt poſitive Proofs. This 
Bu ulous way , would make us deny our 
es: For there is ſcarcely any thing we 
meet with, but puts our Reaſon to a itand, 
mn 
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in ſome Circumſtance or other: But pray 
where does the Pinch lie? 

Lac. Why, by this Scheme all Commu- 
nication between Soul and Body is cut off ; 
and yet nothing is more certain than that 
Thoſ two maintain a large Correſpon- 
dence. You ſce we move our Limbs at our 
Pleaſure, and receive various Impreſſions 
according to the Obje&ts of Senſe, and the 
Habits of Conſtitution. But how the Soul 
can move the Body, or be affeQted by it, 
without Extenfion, is paſt my Comprehen- 
ſion. For all Motion is perform*d by Re- 
ſiſtance, and Reſiſtance ſuppoſes Conta&t, 
and Conta& requires a Supertictes, and this 
implies Extenſion ; fo that where Extenſi- 
on 15 abſent, the other Requifites muſt fail 
of Courſe : At this rate, a Soul may as ſoon 
puſh down a Church-Steeple, as ftir a fin- 
ole Atom. I 

HHl. I confeſs I can't tell you how this 
Afﬀair 1s managed. *Tis poſſible the Soul 
does not move the Body at all. 

Luc. How then comes 1t to paſs that Mo- 
tion is ſo perpetually conſequent to- eur 
Will? For the Purpoſe: When I have a 
Mind to walk, the Muſclesare immediatel 
put into a Poſture of Travelling, and 
do their Office at the leaſt Notice imia« 
ginable. 


———— 
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Fl. I believe this myſterious Correſpon- 
dence depends on the Laws of the Union ; 
which by Sovereign Appointment are or- 
der'd to conſiſt in a certain Reciproca- 
tion of Thoughts and Motions, and fo vice 
verſa. | 

Lac. You mean, when I would move 
my Finger, God dire&s the Organ for ſuch 
a Performance: And on the other hand, 
ou me Ideas ſuitable to the Preſence of 
enſible Objes, and to the State of the 
Union. 

Hil. Right. | 

Lac. But why do you make uſe of this 
Suppoſition? Do you believe the Power of 
Exciting Motion exceeds the Force of the 
Soul ? 

Hyl. ?Tis not improbable it may. For it 
this Priviledge lay within our reach, one 
would imagine we ſhould know fome- 
thing more of the Manner of uling it. Bur 
I don't pretend to determine any Thing, 

Lac. You don't think jt impoſſible tor a 
Spirit to move Matter ? 

Hyl. By no means: It it were, there 
would be no fuch Thing as Morzon. For 
Extenſion implies no Neceſſity of being Mo- 
ved : It ſuppoles no more than a bare Ca- 
pacity for ſuch an Event. Now that Power 


' which brings this Poſhbility into Act, mult 


be ſomething diſtint trom Mazter. Be- 
G ſides: 
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ſides : The Regularity of Motion, viſible in 
the great Variety and Curioſity of Bodies, 
and the conſtant and even Revolations of 
ſome of them, is a Demonſtration that the 
whole Maſs of Matter is under the Condu&t 
of a mighty Intelligence. 

Luc. ByYour Reaſoning, I conceive you 
believe that the Power of Motion, is either 
an incommunicable Pertettion of the Su- 

reme Being, or elſe a ſort of Prerogative 

oyal, which he is pleaſed to keep 1n his 
Hands, that we may be the more ſenſible of 
our dependance. 

Hhl. I think that Opinion not improba- 
ble. You know the Apoſtle tells us, 'T hat i 
Him we Live, Move, and have our Being : 
Which Words *tis likely will bear a more 
Literal Senſe than is uſually imagined. 

Luc. May be ſo. But toreturn : If Mat- 
zer be ſo uncapable of Thinking, as ſeems to 
have been proved ; How comes it about 
that the Operations of Sexſe, and Reaſon, va- 
ry ſo much according to the Diſpoſition of 
the Organs? For if the Muſick does'not de- 
pend on the Inſtrument, what's matter whe- 
ther *tis in Tune, or not? Now you know 
any conſiderable Degrees of Sickneſs, or 
Age, flat the Senſes, extinguiſh the memo- 
ry) and weaken the Underitanding : So that 
the Vigour of the Mind ſeems almoſt ſti- 
fled under theſe Corporeal Oppreſſions. 
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Hl. I grant the Powers of Senſation are 
contratted or enlarged, made keen or lan- 
guid, according to the Temper of the Boajy. 
But *tis likely theſe Circumſtances are no 
more than occaſional Cauſes of this Variety. 
My _— is, That there is no natural 
Connexion between Thought and Matter 
and Motion: Or that the Soul and Body 
do not at by dire& Force upon each 


- other, ?Tis true, Senſations and Paſſions, 


ſeem to depend upon a particular Set of 
Motions: And the Body, on the other 
hand, ſeems to fall into different Poſtures 
by the Orders of the Mind; yet theſe Ef- 
tes may not reſult from any mutual Agen- 
cy , but meerly from the Will of a third 
Power, That this ſuppoſition is poſlible, 
needs no proof : That tis matter of FaQ, 
ſeems likely ; becauſe the two. Parties 
are ſo eſſentially foreign and diſſimilar , 
that they ſeem uncapable of entertaijn- 
ing any Commerce by virtue of their own 
Strength. 

Lac. Tf the Operations of Life have no 
immediate dependance on the Quality of 
the Organ ; why are our Senſes worn up 
with Age, and decay with the vifible Parts 
of the Body? 

Hyl. When the common Period of the 
Vnion is almoſt expired, *tis likely Provi- 
dence gives us notice of it by fſuct: {enlible 
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Declenſions, that we may diſengage from 
the World by degrees, and prepare the bet- 
ter for ſo great an Alteration. 

Luc, Why does Pain follow from Ob- 
ftruQtions, Diſlocation, Diſcontinuity, &c. 
and Pleaſure from thoſe Actions which ſup- 
port the Frame ? | 

Hhl. To encourage us to keep the Body 
in repair, and to prevent Diſſolution. 


Lac. Your anſwering in the Fizal Cauſe, 


makes me believe you are at a Lols for the 
Efficient. 

Hl. As to that, *Tis probable the Di- 
vine Oeconomy has fſetled fuch an inter- 
changeable Train of Thoughts, and Motions, 
between Soul and Body ; that as ſoon as the 
occaſional Hints ſpring out, the other will 
as conſtantly follow, as if they were pro- 
duced by the moſt immediate Carſaliry. 
For Inſtance : If I cut my Finger, I ſhall as 
certainly feel Pain, as it my Soul was co- 
extended with the Limb, and had a Piece 
of it Sawn through. So when I amdiſpo» 
ſed to Strike, the Attion will be performed 
with the ſame Force and Regularity, as if 
it was conducted, and puſhed on by the 
Will, in the moſt corporeal Manner. 

I mention this both to illuſtrate the 
Point, and to ſhew that we ought to guard 
upon both Pars of our Compolition : That 
there may be nothing done which is un- 

becoming 
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becoming, or diſagrees with the Intend- 
ments of Providence. 

Luc, If the Soul and Body have no in- 


trinſick or eſſential Aptneſs to take or re- 
ceive Impreſſions from each other ; why 


is the Strufture of the later ſo curiouſly Fra- 


med ? Why is there ſuch Variety of Parts, 
and ſuch admirable Proportion ? By your 
Scheme the Soul might have the ſame com- 
paſs of Sentiment and Perception, and do 
_y jot as well, if it were united to a 
Clod. 


Hyl. So it might, though it had never an 
Atom belong to it, However your Que- 
ſtion abour the Curiofity of the Body, may 
be anſwer'd by ſaying, That *tis probably 
ſo framed to ſhew the Wiſdom and Power 
of the Archite&, and to heightea the Beay-» 
ty and Dignity of the Creature. 

Lac. Doyou ſay the Soul may be as hap» 
py without a Body, as with it ? 

Hl. 1 fay *cis poſſible to be ſo. Though 
God may order it otherwiſe, if he pleaſes; as 
in Effe&t he has done with reſpe&t to the 
Reſurre&ion, But let this laſt Diſpute lie 
undecided. And before] take my leave, I 
can't but obſerve to you, that there are a 

eat many ſtrange Appearancesin Thowghts, 

ethinks, if it might be, I would gladiy 
underſtand the Formation of a Soul, run it 
upto its Panifum Saliens, and ſee it beat 
G 3 the 
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the firſt conſcious Pulſe- Theſe Thoughts 
whence do they ariſe? What Stuff are they 
made of? And what Vigour isit that gives 
them ſuch an Inſtantaneous Production ? 
They are conceived in full Maturity, and 
ſtep into PerfeCtion at firſt. They ſcorn the 
Gradations of Bodies, and the heavy Succe(- 
ſions of Motion, They gain the Race at a 
Start, out-ſtretch the Speed of Gunpowder, 
and Diffance Light and Lightning. 

Lac. If they come up in that PerfeCQtion, 
why are ſome Thoughts ſaid to be unfiniſhed, 
and to require the working off with Labour 
and Time ? _ | 

Hl. T grant you Projets, Harangues, 
and Chains of Reaſoning, are not ſoquickly 
Wrought up. They include Mulrtitude, 
and Order , and Choice; and therefore 
muſt have ſome Leiſure for Ranging and 
Invention. But as to ſipgle Ideas, Incon- 
nexions, and flight Touches, my Obſer- 
vation holds good. For pray what Time 
does it take to raiſe the Notion of a Moun- 
tain? Or to Think from England to Japan ? 
A Man may ſet both the Poles together in 
his Head, without trouble ; and Clutch 
the whole Globe at one Intelleftual Graſp, if 
he pleaſes. Togoon : Methinks the Con- 
veyance and Diſpoſttion of Things in the 
Mind, 1s very extraordinary. What Fa- 
culty is it which takes the Model of the 
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largeſt Objets, and draws the Pitture 1n 
Little? That reconciles all diſagreeing Qua- 
lities, and lodges Sympathy and Antipathy, 
Fire and Water, together without di(tur- 
bance? That contracts the Intervals 'of 
Space, unites the Diſtances of Time, and 
draws Paſt, Preſent, and Futare, into a fingle 
View ? How comes it to paſs that ſuch an 
infinite Number of Things are placed with 
ſuch Order and Diſtin&tion in the Memory ; 
notwithſtanding the Tumults and Confu- 
ſions, Marches, and Counter-marches-, of 
the Animal Spirits? What room is there 
for ſuch variety of Charafers, and length 
of Records? What is the reaſon ſome re- 
markable Paſſages will remain freſh and en- 
tire for Sixty Years together ; when all the 
Furniture of the Head has been often re- 
newedin that Period ? 

Lac. I confeſs I can't explain the How to 
you, unleſs the: impregnated Fibres, or Spi- 
rits, at their going off, depoſit their Charge 
with thoſe that remain. 

Hyl. They are very juſt if they do ſo: 
But I amafraid this handing of Notions from 
one Piece of Brain to another, is ſomewhat 
unintelligible. In ſhort, if you, refle&t up- 
on the Liberty of Thought, the Extent, the 
Abſtrattions, and all the Singularities of 
its Operations ; you'll be obliged to afſign 
it a nobler Original than Matter and Mtion. 
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Lac. T am fatisfied with-what you ſay 3 
and upon a through View, I find the Syſtem 
of a Mechanical Soul, wretchedly ridiculous. 

Hl. All the Branches of Scepticiſm are 
ſo. If the Succeſs of our Hobbi/ts were no 
better than their Reaſoning, they would 
have few Diſciples. But ſome People are 
willing to be impoſed upon. For looſe 
Praftiſes muſt have ſupporting Principles, 
OO there will be no Quiet. 

Adieu. 
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BOOKS. 
TI HE Diverſions of Reading, though 

they are not always of the ſtrong- 
eſt Kind, yet they generally Leave abetter 
EffeQ than the groſler SatisfaQtions of _ : 
For if they are well choſen, they neither 
dull the Appetite, nor ſtrain the Capacity. 
On the contrary, they refreſh the Inclinatis 
ons, and ſtrengthen he Power, and improve 
under Experiment : And which is beſt of 
all, they Entertain and Perfett at the ſame 
time; and convey Wiſdom and Knowledge 
through Pleaſure. By Reading a Man does 
as it were Antedate his Life, and makes 
himſelf contemporary with the Ages paſt. 
And this way of running up beyond ones 
Nativity, is much better than Plato's Pre- 
exiſtence ; becauſe here a Man knows ſome- 
thing of the Szate, and is the wiſer for it ; 
which he is not un the other. 
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In converling with Books we may chuſe 
our Company, and diſengage without Ce- 
remony or Exception, Here we are free 
from the Formalities of Cuſtom, and Re- 
ſpe&: We geed not undergo the Penance of. 
a dull Story, from a Fop of Figure; but 
may ſhake off the Haughty, the Imperti- 
nent, and the Vain, at Pleaſure. Beſides, 
Authors, like Women, commonly Dreſs 
when they make a Viſit. Reſpe& to them- 
ſelves makes them Poliſh their Thoughts, 
and exert the Force of their Underſtanding 
more than they would, or can do, in ordi- 
nary Converſation : So that the Reader has 
as it were the Spirit and Eſſence in a narrow 
Compaſs ; which was drawn off from a 
much larger Proportion of Time, Labour, 
and Expence. Like an Heir, he is born 
rather than made Rich ; and comes into a 
Stock of Senſe, with little or no Trouble of 
his own. *Tis true, a Fortune in Know- 
ledg which Deſcexds in this manner, as well 
as an inherited Eſtate, is too oftennegleGted, 
and ſquandered away ; becauſe we do not 
conſider the Difficulty in Raiſing it. 

Books area Guide in Youth, and an En- 
tertainment for Age. They ſupport us un- 
der Solitude,' and keep us from being a 
Burthen to our ſelves. They help us' to 
forget the Croſineſs of Men and Things; 
compoſe our Cares, and our Paſſions ; and 

lay 
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lay our Diſappointments aſleep. When we 
are weary of the Living, we may repair 
tothe Dead, who have nothing of Peeviſh- 
neſs, Pride, or Deſign, in their Coverſat- 
on. However, BD 

To be conſtantly in the Wheelhas neither 
Pleaſure nor Improvement in it. A Man 
may as well expett to p_ ſtronger by al- 
ways. Eating, as wiſer by always Reading. 
Too much over-charges Nature, and turns 
more into Diſeaſe than Nouriſhment, ?Tis 
Thought and Digeſtion which makes Books 
ſerviceable, and gives Health and Vigour 
to the Mind. Neither ought we to be too 
Implicit or Religning to Auchorities, but to 
examine before we Aſſent, and preſerve our 
Reaſon in its juſt Liberties. To walk al- 
ways upon Cratches, is the way to loſe the 
Uſe of our Limbs. Such an abſolute Sub- 
miſſion keeps us in a perpetual Minority, 
breaks the Spirits of the Underſtanding”, 
and lays us open to Impoſture. | 
' "But Books well managed afford DireCti- 
on and Diſcovery. They ſtrengthen the Or- 
gan, and — the ProſpeCt; and give a 
more univerſal Inſight into Things, than 
can be learned from «zlettered Obſervation. 
He who depends only upon his own Expe- 
rience, has but a few Materials to work up- 
on. Heisconfined to narrow Limits both 
of Place, and Time: And is not fit todraw 
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a large Model, and to pronounce upon Bu» 
fineſs which is complicated and unuſual, 
There ſeems to be much the ſame difference 
between a Man of meer Prattice, and ano- 
ther of Learning, as there is between an 
Empirick and a Phyſician. - The firſt may 
have a good Receipt, or two ; and if Dif- 
eaſes and Patients were very ſcarce, and all 
alike, he might do tolerably well. Burt if 
you enquire concerning the Cauſes of Di- 
fempers, the Conſtitution of human Bodies, 
the Danger of Symptoms, and the Methods 
of Care, upon which the Succeſs of Medi. 
cine depends, he knows little of the Matter. 
On the other ſide: To take Meaſures whol- 
iy from Books, without looking into Mer 
and Buſineſs, is like Travelling in a Mep, 
where though Countries and Cities are well 
enough diſtinguiſhed, yet Villages and pri- 
vate Seats are either Over-looked, or roo 
generally Marked for a Stranger to find, 
And therefore he that would be a Maſter, 
muſt Drew by the Life, as well as Copy 
from Originals, and joyn Theory and Þx- 
perienec together. 
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Onfidence as *ris oppoſied to Modeſty; 
(} and diſtinguiſhed from decent AM 


rance, proceeds from Self-opinion ; occaſi- 
oned by Ignorance or Flattery. When a 
Man over: rates himſelf by his own Folly, 
or the Knavery of others, he is zrafeatls 
for falling to work with his Privileges; and 
takes care upon all Occaſions to do juſtice 
to his Merit. This Extravagance makes 
him over-forward in Buſineſs, aſſuming in 
Converſation, ſuddain and peremptory in 
his Anſwers, and afraid of nothing ſo much 
as to ſeem within the Poſſibility of a Mi- 
ſtake, *Tis true, it ſometimes happens thar 
People who have the Wit to know they 
are good for little, ſet up notwithſtanding 
for Men of Sufficiency. They are for try- 
iog if they can ſervea Turn upon the Weak- 
neſs of the Company.But this Trick ſeldom 
ſucceeds long together : For if a Man wants, 
a good Opinion of himſelf, and isnot fincere 
in his Vanity, he will be apt to want Spi- 
rits, and Preſence of Mind, todo his _ 

neſs : 
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neſs : A Diffidence of himſelf will make the 
Paint fall off, fink his Figure, and betray 
his Meanneſs; eſpecially when- he meets 
with thoſe whoare his Superiours in Quali- 
ty, or Senſe. A Man mult firlt put a Cheat 
upon himſelf, before tie can expeQt to do any 
Good with other People : For he that is not 
conceited in his Conſcience, is never likely 
to make a Coxcomb worth a Groat, But 
when the Mind is throughly tinQtured, the 
Face will hold the ſame Colour ; and the 
Man will be Proof againſt all Oppolitions of 
Senſe and Difficulty : For as Malbranch ob- 
ſerves, Peoples Opinions of themſelves, are 
commonly legible in their Countenances. 
Thus a kind Imagination, makes a bold 
Man have Vigour and Enterprize in his Air 
and, Motion. It ſtamps Value and Signifi- 
cancy upon his Face, and tells the People 
he is to go for ſo much; who oftentimes 
being deceived by the waſh, never examin 
the Metal, but ne & him upon Content. Not 
that Men are bound to look as Sheepiſhly as 
they can, for fear of an Imputation : For 
ſometimes a Conſciouſneſs of Worth ; a 
Nobleneſs and Elevation of Mind, together 
with Fineneſs of Conſtitution, yous Luſtre 
and Dignity to the Aſpet; and makes the 
Soul, as it were, ſhine through the Body. 
But toreturn : A Man of Contidence preſ- 
ſeth forward upon every Appearance o 
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Advantage ; and thinks nothing above his 
Management, or his Merit. He 1s not eaſily 
diſcouraged by the Greatneſs of an Attempt, 
by the Quality of Rivals, or the Frequency 
of Miſcarriage. He is ready to rally after 
a Defeat; and grows more troubleſome up- 
on Denial. Thus where his Force is too 
feeble, he prevails by dint of Impudence: 
Thus People are ſtormed out of their Rea- 
{on and Inclinations; plagued into a Com- 
pliance; and forced to yield in their own 
Defence. Theſe Men of Forehead , are 
magnificent in their Promiſes, and infalli- 
ble in their Preſcriptions. They love to 
enſure a Cauſe, and ſeldom talk under Cer- 
tainty and Demonſtration, This Talent 
makes them often ſucceed againſt modeſt 
Men of much greater Sufficiency, where 
the Competition is governed by a popular 
Choice, For though there is Reaſon in ma- 
ny Caſes to decide Controverſies by the 
Vote; yet *tis no leſs true, on the other 
hand, that the Majority of Mankind is ſel- 
dom the Wiſeſt. The Multitude are more 
{mitten with Appearances, than Things. 
The Noiſe, and Glitter, and Parade of a 
Pretender, calls up their Attention; and 
flaſhes upon their Weakneſs, at an irre- 
ſiſtable Rate. It ſurprizes their Imagina- 
tion, and ſubdues their Judgment : So that 
a bold Undertaker gains. mightily _ 
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Nay, wiſe Men are ſometimes over-born, - 
or 1mpoſed on this way, when they are | 
taken at a Diſadvantage. Indeed this 
Faculty is of great Uſe to play a Prize 
with, or carry on an Impoſture ; and 
therefore your Quacks, Figure-flingers, 
Petty-foggers, and Republican Plotters, 


cannot well live without it. Ir enables a 


Man to Flouriſh , Rail, and Romance, 
to Admiration. It makes Impertinencies 
ſhine, Impoſſibilities ſeem credible, and 
turns Rats-bane into Elixir Vice, And 
when Matters are brought to a Pinch , 
and the Crowd drawn out, in ExpeQa- 
tion of ſomething extraordinary ; then if 
the Mountain will not come to Mahumet, 
he will for once condeſcend to: go to the - 
Mountain. And thus by entertaining the 
Company with a Jelt ; the Propher's diſen- 
gaged, and the Miracle adjourned to a 
more convenient Seaſon. However, theſe 
Sparks meet with their Mortitications: For 
when they happen to fall among People of 
Judgment, they are looked through imme- 
diately ; and then the Diſcovery ſpreads. 
apace : For Confidence is apt to expoſe it : 
ſelf; to over-graſp Bulinels ; to talk without 
thinking; and to' fail in the Decencies of 
Converſation. Now when a bold Man is 
out of Countenance, he makes a v 
WOOd- 
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wooden Figure on't. He has no Hand at ' 
Bluſhing for want of Praftice: And aQs 
{Modeſty with fo ill a Grace; that he is 
more ridiculous in the Habit- of Virtue, 
than in that of Vice. To go on with him 
a lictle farther : One of this CharaQter, is 
like an Out-landiſh Show ; moſt admired 
at firſt Sight. He has Gloſs, but without 
either Fineneſs, or Subſtance, and there- 

pre like Cloath ill made, he looks better 
1 the Shop, than he wears in the Suit, In 
a word, He is the Jeſt of wiſe Men, and 
the Idol of Fools: And commonly his P4- 
gent runs for his Life-time. 
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ENVY. 
Nvy .1s a Diſpleaſure for forme ſuppoſed 
F pi Sethe, pr The OLE 
this Paffion 1s ſomething Deſirable. And 

though Excellency, preciſely conſidered 
cannot occalion Diſhke ; yet Excellency 
miſplaced may. "TheEnvious believes him- 
felf Eclipfed by the Luftre of his Neighbour. 
That which is good in its ſelf, becomes ag 
Evil to him ; which makes him wiſh it ei- 
ther Removed, or Extinguiſhed,. The 
Diſcovery of the Riſeand Unreaſonableneſs 
of Envy, and the way to prevent being ei- 
ther AQtive 1n-it, or Pafſive under it, will 
comprehend the Argument. To begin with 
the hrſt. Envy lies moſtly between Beings 
equal in Nature, though unequal in Cir- 
cumftances, We don't envy Brates, though 
they exceed us in many ReſpeCts not u- 
conliderable. No Body is angry with a 
Bird becauſe ſhe can F/y. We are not ot- 
fended with the Strengrh of an Elephant, or 
the Speed of a Horſe ; or with a Dog, for 
having a better Noſe chan his Matter: 'Theſo 
are all foreign Commodities, they are nyc 
look'd on as the Growth of our Soil; 
H 2 which 
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which makes them neither ExpeRed, nor 
Deſired. Beſides,” we excel theſe Creatures 
in other Qualities more valuable : So, that 
upon the whole Compariſon, * we remain 
rheir Superiours 5 which is ſufficient to lay 
* Gur Envy aſleep. On the other hand, Men 
are not ſubject to repine at the higher Con- 
dition of an Azgel : They know there 1s a 
comparative . Diſadvantage .in- their firſt 
Compoſition : The Miodel of Humanity was 
Drawn leſs. Our Capacities, it they were 
all flPd, are not large enough to: hold fo 
much Happineſs. To this I may add, "That 
the Angelick Grandeur is ſeldom feen. By 
being thus. conceaPd, it does not awaken 
cur Poverty, nor mortify our Littleneſs fo 
much, as if it wasalways diſplay*d before 
us. And laſtly, our Hopes of riling to this 
Height hereafter, makes us bear our preſent 
Interiority wel! enough. 

But where the Eflential Properties are 
alike, Pretenſions are apt to Mount, unleſs 
teaſonably check'd. © I am (crys the En- 
* vious) of the ſame Nature with the Reft, 
* and why then ſhould ſuch a Man Top me? 
« Wherethere is an Equality of Kind, rhere 
* ſhould be no Diltinction of Privilege. I 
* 2m as near of Kin to God Almighty as the 
« Belt; and he is certainly the Nobleſt An» 
«* ceftor. I am caſt in the ſame Mould, made 
* up of the ſame Matter, and ſftamp'd 

« with 
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1 with the ſame Impreſion ; and why ſhould 
,, I not-paſs equally in general Elteem? In 
taking Gold and Silver, *ris not enquired 
what Mines they came from, nor how 
© long they have been dig'd; if they anſwer 
* the Qualities of the Metal, that's enough. 
«© Why then ſhould one piece of human Na- 
*tyure be thought ſo much worſe than ano- 
« ther; ſince ir keeps within the Spectes, 
« and ſhines true upon the Touch-ſtone? 

In anſwer to this Expoltulation ;. I ſhall 
only ſay, Thar though the Metal is the 
ſame, yet the Figure, the Quantity, and 
the Fineneſs, is often different, which 
makes a Difference 1n rhe Value. To pro- 
cced, 

Thoſe anciently poſſe{y'd of Honour, are 
apt to envy others newly raiſed : The rea- 
{on is, This later Promocion rakes away the 
former Difference between the Perſons. The 
Singularity of a Man's Greatnels is in fome 
meaſure deltroy'd. He has tewer to look 
down upon than he had betore : He has loit 
an Inferiour ; which, without being weil 
conſidered, will make him uneaſy, like a 


Prince who has part of his Dominions won 


from him. But this Practice how common 
ſoever is unreaſonable, where the later R: ii 


1s creditable, For ail Quality that is good 


for any thing, is originally founded up 
Merit. Now when a Vian purchales {49- 
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Tour at as great-an Expence of Deſerving as 
my ſelf; why ſhould not his Title be as 
good ? And, if ſo, why ſhould I grudge 
him the Poſſeſſion? To value Worth in my 
ſelf, or my Family, and over-look it in ano- 
ther, is plain Partiality; and Partiality is 
always Injuſtice. 

When Two ftart into the World toge- 
ther, he that is thrown behind, unleſs his 
Mind proves generous, will be diſpleaſed 
with the other : For the Succeſs of the firſt, 
{cems to preſs upon the Reputation of the 
later, For what will the World ſay 2 Why 
could not he hold up? What made him 
come on fo heavily, but that he wanted ei- 
ther Management or Metal 2 With Submiſ- 
ſion, this Inference is not good, and there- 
fore one {ſhould not grow Peeviſh about "it. 
Succeſs does not always attend Deſert. 
Sometimes Favour, and Opportunity, and 
Fortune, run molt on one Side. Sometimes 
a Man cracks his Conſcience as a Horſe does 
his Wiza, by {training up the Hill, 

But if the Advantage was fairly gained, 
*tis unbecoming to complain, If my Friend 
charges in the Poſt of Honour, while I am 
ſleeping in my Tent, *tis great Injuſtice to 
envy him the Reward of his Bravery. In all 
likelihood I brought all my Limbs out of the 
Bea, which tis probable he has.not done off 
the Breach, And if he has, . his Merit ſhould 
*Y not 
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not be leflen'd by his good Fortune. He 
that hazards his Life upon an honeurabke 
Score, deſerves the ſame Regard as if hc 
had loſt it. 

Envy among Perſons of the ſame Trade, 
is common. The Competition: of Intereſt 
occalions this Malevolence. Fhey Glean 
up Cuſtom from their Neighbours; and fo 
what one gets, the other Joles. 

But why ſhonld I gradge a Man the com- 
mon Advantage of his Employment * Why 
ſhould 1 deſire more than my Share of Buſt- 
neſs, and be forry to ſee another thrive by 
his Induſtry ? Here can be nothing but-Co- 
vetouſneſs at the bottom, and that is never 
to be ſatisfied. However, it mult be grant- 
ed that all Concurrences of this Nature, 
whether for Mony, Favour, or Power, are 
in danger of being diſpleaſed with a fortu- 
nate Rival. The Pinch lies here ; Fhe 
Matter in compctition 1s often Indiviſible. 
An Office, or a Miſtreſs, can't he Apporti- 
on'd out like Common, and ſhared among 
diſtin&t Proprietors. The Caſe is like a 
Lottery with one Prize, a fingle Ticket 1s 
only enrich'd, and the rett are all Blanks. 
So that the*l! tel} you, *cis not ſo much ul} 
Nature as Difappointment, winch Sowres 
the Humour. Where the Objefts of De- 
fire are more Communicative, there is no 
Exceptions taken. People don't like a 
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ProſpeQ the worſe, becauſe others have the 
Pleaſure of it. They are ſeldom diſturb'd, 
becauſe their Neighbours hear the ſame 
Muſick, or ſmell the ſame. Perfumes with 
themſelves: For here is enough for them 
all. The SatisfaQtion is ſo noble, that it 
ſpreads without Leſſening; *tis not the 
thinner for being Beaten : But if there was 
any interfering, 1f the Sexſes ſhould engroſs, 
or balk one another, as in the Caſe of Eat- 
ing and Drinking, you would quickly ſee 
the Tables turn'd. If a fine Obje& ſhould 
tarniſh by having a geat many See it ; or 
the Muſic: {hould run moltly into one Man's 
Ears, theſe SatisfaQtions would be made In- 
cloſure as well as the reſt, Farther. 

Thoſe Advantages, which tis no Diſcre- 
dit to want, are not uſually envied in ano- 
ther. For Inſtance: Hethat does not pre- 
tend to Paizting, is not Touched at the 
Commendation of a Maſter in that Profeſſi- 
on. A Woman does not envy a Man for 
fighting Courage; nor a Man a Woman for 
her Beauty. An old Man is not uneaſy at 
the Strength and Attivity of thoſe who are 
younger ; neither does Youth cnvy the 
Knowledg and Experience of Age. In theſe 
Caſes, Reputation is unconcerned, and the 
Eſteem of the Perſon is not ſunk by being 
uaturniſh'd: For either the Advantage 1s 
foreign to the Condition of Life, or IS 
either 
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either we have been poſſeſſed already, or 
have time enough to gain it afterwards. 
The Abſurdity of this Paſſion has partly 
been diſcoyer'd already, and may be farther 
enlarged. 

Envy is an ill-natur'd Vice ; *tis made 
up of Meanneſs and Malice, It wiſhes the 
Force of Goodneſs reſtrain'd, and the Mea- 
ſure of Happineſs abated. It laments over 
Proſperity , and fickens at the Sighc of 
Health. Had Envy the governing of the 
Creation, we ſhould have a ſad World 
on'te, How would it infke&t the Air, and 
darken the Sun; make the Seas unnaviga- 
ble, and blaſt the Fruits of the Earth ? How 
would the Face of Nature be over-caſt ? 
How {ſoon would Peace be baniſh'd, and 
Pleaſure languiſh and expire ? We ſhould 
ſee Confuſion without Settlement, Madneſs 
without Intervals, and Poyſon without An- 
tidote. Diſcord, and Diſappointment, and 
Deſpair, would then be the only Bleſſings 
and Entertainments of Lite. Could the En- 
vious prevail,all noble Undertakings would 
be cruſW'd, and Invention nip'd in the 
Bud. Nothing extraordinary in Induſtry, 
Senſe, 6r Bravery, would be endured. 
Whatever was Shining would ſoon be 
eclipſed. Beauty would be deform'd, and 
Courage turn'd into Cowardize. To ex» 
ce] either in Art or Nature would be a 
Crime: 
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Crime: And none could” be Safe, but the 
Ill, and the Uſeleſs. 

Emulation 1s a handſom Pafſion, *tis en- 
terprizing, but juſt withall : It keeps a Man 
within the Terms of Honour, and makes 
the Conteſt for Glory fair and generous. 
Here is. nothing Malevolent and Infidious : 
The Advantage is gained by Improvement, 
not by Injury, 'The Man ftrives to excel, 
but then *tis by railing himſelf, not by de- 
preſſing another. But Envy oftentimes 
wants Spirit, as well as Good-nature : Like 
acold Poyſon, it beaumbs and ſtupifes. 
And thus as it were conſcious of its own 
Imporcace, it folds its Arms in Deſpair, 
and (its Curſing in a Corner, When Envy 
conquers, *tis commonly in the Dark ; by 
Treachery and Undermining, by Calumny 
and Detrattion, The Envious are always 
ungrateful ; they hate a noble Temper, 
though ſhewn upon themſelves. If you 
oblige them, *tis at your peril: They'll fly 
in the Face of a good Turn, and Out-rage 
where they ought to Reward. Has not 
"many a brave Man been ruined, by bang 
over-charged with Merit ? What baniſh? 
Themiſtocles, and ſent Beliſarizs a begging, 
but doing too much tor their Country ? The 
comfort 1s,' Envy is no lefs fooliſh than de- 
teftable ; *ris a Vice which they ſay keeps no 


Holy-days, but is always in the Wheel, and 
working 
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working upon its own Diſquiet. Envy, 
ſtritly conlideted, is a Matk of Inferiotiry. 
It ſuppoſes fome Excellency in afiother 
which is wanting in it ſelf, This is h 
cruel Mortification; for the Envious art 
generally Proud, *Tis a ſtrong Deſire to be 
Above , which thakes People uneaſy Be- 
neath. Now to ſee a hated Perſon ſuperior, 
and to lie under the anguiſh of a Diſadvart- 
tage, 1s far cnough from Diverſion: Envy 
1s of all others the moſt ungratifying and 
diſconſolate Paſſion. There is Power for 
Ambition, and Pleaſure for Luxury, ard 
Pelf even for Covetouſneſs ; but Envy can 
givenothing but Vexation. *Tis made vp 
of Impotence and Malice; and where theſe 
two Qualities are well compounded, there 
needs no other Ingredients of Mifery. Envy 
how carefully does 1t look ? How meager 
and ill-complexioned ? It preys upon it ſelf, 
and exhauſts the Spirits: *Tis a Diſeaſe in 
its Conſtitution, and every Pwlſe is a Pain. 
Eaſe muſt be impraQticable to the Envious: 
They lie under a double Misfortune ; com- 
mon Calamities, and common Bleflings, fall - 
heavily upon them: "Their Nature gives 
them aShare in the one, and their M-nature 
in.the other. And he that has his owh 
Troubles, and the Happineſs of his Neigh- 
bours, to difturb him, is likely to have 
work enough. Envy looks ill under evety 
7 - | Aſpect. 
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Aſpe&. For if a Man be Good, he ought 
to be Loved ; if Bad to be Pitied. Toenvy 
aSuperiour, makes the Odds more {mar- 
ting, and the Diſtance more ſenſible. To 
envy an Inferiour, is to loſe the higher 
Ground, and to ſet him upon a Level. To 
grudge any Man an Advantage 1in Perſon 
or Fortune, is to cenſure the Liberalities of 
Providence, and be angry at the Goodneſs 
of God. 

And ſince Envy is ſo odious, and every 
way unlucky ; and does ſo much miſchief 
to its ſelf, and others, it may not be im- 
proper to offer ſomething more particular 
to prevent it. 

Firſt then let us conſider, That Provi- 
dence has given the leaſt of us more than 
we can pretend to, It wecould make our 
a Title to more Privilege, to complain were 
not unreaſonable: But I ſuppoſe no one is 
ſo hardy as to ſay, God is in his Debt ; 
that he owed him a nobler Being, or a 
better Subſiſtance. For Exiſtence mult be 
antecedent to Merit. That which was not, 
could not oblige ; and Nothing can claim 
Nothing. Yow'll ſay ſuch a one is much 
better furniſh'd than my ſelf. Beſides, I 
want ſeveral Conveniences which I could 
mention; And if I mult not have them, 
I wiſh they had not come in my.way. Look 
you! Are we to cry, like ii]l- managed Chil- 

dren, 
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dren, for every Thing beforeus? If I give 
a Beggar Six-pence, has he reaſon to grum- 
ble becauſe he has ſeen a Shilling, or knows 
how to ſpend a Crown ? Let him give me 
leave to be Maſter of my Charity, and do 
what I pleaſe with my own. If bare Kyow- 
ledge would give Poſſeſſion, and our Senſes 
could Challenge all they lay hold of; there 
would be a ſtragge World quickly : Bur 
theſe are wild ks impraCticable Suppoſi- 
tions: There is neither Juſtice, nor Con» 
venience, nor Peflibility, in ſuch an Expe- 
Qation, Let us remember we are well dealt 
with; and then we ſhall not be traubled 
to ſee another in a better Condition. To 
conſider we have- more than we deſerve, 
will help our Reaſon to ſilence our Mur- 
muring, and make us aſhamed to Repine. 
Juſt Thoughts, and modeſt ExpeCtations, 
are eaſily ſatisfied, If we don't over-rate our 
Pretenſions, all will be well. Humility dif- 

arms Envy, and ſtrikes it dead. 
Secondly, We ſhould endeavour to im- 
prove our reſpettive Abilities. Men natu- 
rally deſire to ſtand fair in the Opinion of 
others : And to have ſomething of Value to 
ſupport them in their own "Thoughts. 
When they are the worſt of their Way, and 
fixt in the Fag-end of Buſineſs, they are apt 
to look not kindly upon thoſe who go be- 
fore them. He that can be reconciled ro 
ting 
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the CharaQter of an inſignificant Perſon 
hasa mean Soul, To be eaſy, a Man ſhoylc 
examin his Genius, and exert his Spirits, 
and try to make the moſt of himſelf. Tis 
true, every one cannor expect to pain. 4a 
himfelt in the higheſt Poſts; To comrman: 
an Army, or ride Admiral in a Fleer, or be 
ar the Head of Jeſt ice, or Religion . ( Nej- 
ther is it materzal tothe Point.) Naotwith- 
ſtanding there are few but may Shine ja 
their own Orb, and be Remarkable in their * 
Station ; ſa far at lealt as.to guard off Con- 
tempr, and fecure a moderate Repute: And 
thoſe rhar are ealy at Home, will not be en- 
vious Abroad. Thoſe thar are Good for 
ſomething themſelves, will be contented 
that others ſhould be ſo too. All things 
conſidered, They have their Share of Re- 
gard, and let who will take the ret. 
Thirdly, The proportioning Reward to 
Merit, ( which will be done Hereafrer ) is 
a ſufficient ExpeQtation to remove Envy. 
The Perſwaſion of ſuch a Regulation of Ho- 
nour, 1s certainly rhe moft ſolid Principle 
for this purpoſe imaginable. For this way 
a!l the ſeeming Partalities of Birth,and For- 
rune are ſet alide. And to ſpeak familiar- 
ly, every one has a fair Turn tobe as Great 
as he pleaſes. Here all People are upon 
equal 'Terms of Advantage: 'The Temple 
ot Honour ſtands open to all Comers; and 
the 
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the Peaſant has an Opportunity of being, 8s 
great as a Prince, "Thus Station and 
pineſs hes in every ones Power: "The Mar 
nagement of the Will determines the Preces 
dency. A {lender Share of preſent Advan» 
tage, will do no prejudice to-furure Preven- 
frons. For Men will not be valued by the 
Size of their Underſtandings, but ther Ho- 
neſty, Not conſider'd by the Height of 
their CharaQer, but for the Decency of 
Perſonation. When the Scene of Lite 55 
ſhut up, the Slave will be above his Maſter, 
if he has aQted better. Thus Nature and 
Condition, are once more brought to a 
Ballance; And as all Men were Equal at 
firſt, ſo they may be at laſt; it they take 
Care. 'This Conſideration digs up Envy 
by the Roots ; becauſe no Man can be lets 
= another, without his own Fault. 'The 
wa 

To prevent being Envied,(for that ſhould 
be thought on too, ) in a Privilege, is to 
ſhew it not undeſerved. That ?tis either 
tranſmitted from worthy Anceſtors, or ac- 
quired by Qualities extraordinary. He that 
riſes above a common Performance, and 
goes far in an honourable Danger, may be 
thought to Earn the DiſticQtion of his Cir- 
'eurnſtences, In ſuch Caſes, People are more 
mclined to ccmmend the Merit, than re- 
pine at the Succeſs: Eſpecially if the Ad- 
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vantage be civilly managed. Conceit, and 

ance,and Oſtentation, ſpoils all. Pride, 
and 11] Nature, will be hated in Spight of 
all the worth in the World. -But he that 
is obliging in his Exaltation, and makes a 
modelt Uſe of his Superiority, may fit ſe- 
cure, and have the Odds of good Wiſhes 
on his Side. 
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ASPECT. 


HE Countenance ſeems deſigned 

not only for Ornament, but Infor- 
mation. The Paſſions there diſplayed 
make way for Commerce and Communi- 
cation; and help to let one Man into the 
Sentiments and AﬀeQtions of another. *Tis 
true, the Soul 15s not al:ogether Diſcovered. 
If the Thoeghts lay open to obicrvation, 
there would great Inconveniences tollorw. 
Many good Deligns would be defcared : 
Many improper Averfions and Deſires 
would appear : The Bulineſs of Life would 
be diſturbed, and Converſation made al- 
molt impracticable. In ſuch Caſes, People 
would chufe to converſe in the Dark, rather 
than truſt themſelves with the Sight of each 
other. However, though the Soul cart 
be all forced into the Face, yet there is 
no {mall part of it to be {cen there; eſpe- 
cially when it comes of its-own accord, 
Here the different Apprehenſons ef the 
Mind diſcover themſelves. I grant, they are 
not always tully diftinguiſhed in their Cav- 
ſes, and their Kind. But though they are 
not 
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not draw, at Length, you have ſomething 
of the Colour, and Proportion. Here Joy 
and Grief, Reſolution and Fear, Modcliy 
and Conceit, Inclination, Indifterency and 
Diſguſt, are made legible, The CharaQer 
is faireſt and beſt marked in Children, and 
thoſe who are unpractiſed in the little Hypo- 
crilies of Converſation. For when Nature 
has learnt to put on Art, and Diſguiſe, the 
Forehead 1s not ealily read. Now *tis very 
Surprizing to ſee the Image of the Mind 
{tamp'd upon the Aſpett : To ſee the Cheeks 
take the Dye of the Paſſions thus naturally, 
and appear in all the Colours and Com- 
plexions of Thought. Why 1s this Variety 


4 


of Changesconfined to a ſingle Place? What 


is the Reaſon a Man's Arm won't Smile and 
Frown, and do all the intellectual Poſtures 
of the Countenance? The Arm ſeems to 
have a finer Skin than the Face: ?Tis leſs ex» 
poſed to the Weather ; the Veins are larger, 
and more vilible, and the Pulſe beats ſtrong- 
er. Inſhort, If Matter and Motion would 
do the Bulineſs, the Arm, excepting the 
Eye, ſeems to have the Advantage, and 
might put in for the Index and Interpreter 
of the Mind, And yet we ſee'tis ſtrangely 
uniform and unaffetted upon every ACCt- 
"dent'and turn of Thought ; and nothing 
bur a Blow,or a Pinch, can make it change 
Colour, But the Face being delign'd to be 
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uncloath'd, and in view, God has 'there 
fixed the Seat and Viſibility of the Paſſions; 
for the better direCtion of Converſation, The 
{uddain Alteration of the Countenance, is 
very remarkable. A forcible Obje& will 
rub out the freſheſt Colours at a ſtroke, 
and paint others of a quite different Appea- 
rance. A vigorous Thought, or a Surprize 
of good Fortune, diſpels the Gloom, and 
brightens the Air, immediately. To: me- 
tamorphoſe the Blood #nd Spirits thys ex- 
tempore, 1s not a little Strange. Ir argyes 
an amazing Fineneſs| and. Curioſity. in the 
Parts; that the leaſt Touch, of the Imagina- 
tion can alter them into almoſt what Ap- 
pearances it pleaſes, The Strength of. the 
Repreſentation, is another Circumſtance 
worth conſidering, The inward Motions 
and Temper, are ſometimes drawn with 
wonderful Life. The Advantages of Youth 
and Complexion, the particular. Force of 
the Mind and Occaſion, anſwer to the Fine- 
neſs of the Colowrs, and the Skill of the Paix- 
ter. When all theſe Cauſes meer, the Paſ- 
ſions are marked with extraordinary Clears 
neſs, and Strength. What can be more 
ſignificant than the ſuddain Fluſhing ; and 
Confuſion. of a Bluſh, than the Sparklings 
of Rage, and tbe Lightning of a Smike ? The 
Soul is as it were Viſible upan theſe Occa- 


ſions ; the Paſſions Ebb and Flow in the 
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Cheeks; and are much better diſtinguiſhed 
in their Progreſs, than the Change of the 
Air in a Weather-glaſs. Some People have 
an Air of Dignity and Greatneſs, and an 
unuſual Vigour, 1n their Afpe&. Others 
have a Sweetneſs and good | ouci. prin- 
ted upon them, which 1s very engaging : A 
Pace well furnifh'd out by Nature, and a 
letle diſciplined, has a great deal of Rheto- 
rick in it. A Graceful Preſence beſpeaks 
Acceptance, =_=_ a Force to Language, 
and helps to Convince by Look, and Poſture. 
But this Talent muft be ſparingly uſed, for 
fear of falling tato AﬀeQation; than which 
nothjog is mors nanſcons. Of all the Ap- 
ptarances, .methinks *a Smile is'the moſt ex- 
traordinary.” It- plays 'with / a ſurprizin 

Apreeableneſs in the'Eye; breaks out with 
the- brighteſt DiftinAion, 'and fits like a 
Glory'upon the Countenance; What Sun is 
there within us that ſhoots his Rays with 
fo ſuddain a Vigour ? To fee the Soul flaſh 
m the Face at this rate, one would think 
meght convert an Atheiſt, By the way, 
we may obſerve that Smiles are much more 
becoming than Frovns: This feems a na- 
tural - Encouragement to good Humour: 


As much as to fay, If Repp'e have a Mind 
ro be Hemelſdm, hey rout nor be Peſt 
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Another Thing remarkable,. is the Obſe 
quiouſneſs of the Aſpe&t.. Ir goes as true 
to the Mind; when wez-pleaſe; as the Dial to 
the Sun. 'The Orders are-publiſh'd as ſoon 
as given. Tis but throwing the Wit into 
the Face, and the inward DireQion appears 
immediately. *Tis true, a Man cannot 
command the ſtanding Features and Com- 
plexion ; but the Diverſities of Paſſion are 
under Diſpoſal. The Image of Pleaſure is 
never ſeeen, when Anger was intended. No. 
The Sentiments are painted exattly, and 
drawn by the Life within. 

And tince*ris in our Power not to give a 
wrong Sign, we ſhould not pervert the In- 
tendments of Providence. 'To waſh over a 
coarſe or inſignificant Meaning, is to coun- 
terſeit Natures Coin. We ought to be jult 
in our Looks, as well as in our Attions; for 
the Mind may be declared one way no leſs 
than the other. A Man might as good break 
his Word, as his Face, eſpecially upon fome 
critical Occaſions. It may to happen that 
we can converſe no other way, for want of 
an Interpreter. But though I cannot tell 
what a Man fays, if he will be ſincere, I 
may ealily know what he Looks. The 
Meaning of Sounds are uncertain, and tyed 
to particular Times and Places : But the 
Language of the Face is fixt, and univer- 
fal, Jrs Conſents and Retuſals, are every 
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where alike..-:A Sz has the: fame Form 
and Senſe:1nChin,,as with us. If Looks 
were as arbitrary/asWords, Converſation 
would be more inthe Dark ; And a Travel- 
ler would berobliged' to learn the Counte» 
nances; as: well.as the Tongues of Foreign 
Countries. . , | 

. .. And as the Language of the Face is uni- 
yerſal, ſo *tis very comprehenſive. . No La- 
conifm can reach it. ?Tis the Short-hand of 
the Mind, and crowds a great deal in a lits 
tleroom. A Man may look a Sentence, as 
ſoon as ſpeak a Word. The Strokes are 
{mall, but ſo Maſterly drawn, that you 
may ealiſy colleft the Image and Proporti- 
ons of what they . reſemble. 

Whether Honeſty and Diſhoneſty are dif- 
cernable in the Face, is a Queition which 
admits of Diſpute, King Charles the Se- 
cond thought he could depend upon theſe 
Obſervations. But with Submiſſion, I be- 
lieve an Initance might be given in which 
Is Rules of Phyſiognomy failed, ? Tis true, 
the Temper and inward Diſpoſition is ſome- 
times vilible in the Countenance, Thus 
Saluſt tells us, Cataline had Rage and De+ 
fhance in his Looks, even after he was dead, 
However, here the Impreſſion was partly 
delign'd, and voluntary : He had a Mind 
no queltion to appear as Fierce and Formi- 
dable as he could : Bur in po 

ale 
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Caſe is otherwiſe; for no Man is willing tO 
be known fora Knave. Whether Men, as 
they ſay of Plants, have Signatares to dil- 
cover their Natures by, is hard to deter- 
mine. Some People fancy an honeſt Man 
looks plain, and open, and all of a Piece : 
And therefore when they ſee a {hy and com- 
pounded Air, a remote and abſconding kind 
of Countenance, they conclude it Carr's 
Mark. This, in their Opinion, is either a 
Caution given us by Providence, or the na- 
tural Effect of acrafty and ſuſpicious Mind. 
A Knave, fay they, is apprehenſive of be- 
ing Diſcovered ; and this habitual Concern 
puts an Odneſs into his Looks. Bur 

After all, no Man's Face is Actionable. 
Theſe Singularities are interpretable, from 
more innocent Cauſes. And therefore 
though there may be ground for Caution, 
there is none for Cenſure. 
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DESPATIR: 


T HE trouble of Deſpair always riſes 
in proportion to the Evil that is 
ſeared. By conſequence, the greateſt Ago- 
nies of ExpeCtatian, are thoſe which relate 
to another World. But I ſhall leave this 
Conſideration to the Ts © and proceed 
upon a lower Objett. Now Deſpair, as 
it reſpes the Bufinefs and Events of Lie, 
is an uneaſy and impolitick Paſſion ; It An» 
tedates a Misfortune, and Torments a Man 
before his Time. It ſpreads a Gloomineſs 
upon the Soul, and makes her live in a 
Dungeon beyond the Notion of Pre-ex-+ 
i/tence, It preys upon the Vitals, like Pro- 
methews's Valtur ; and eats out the Heart of 
all other Satisfattions. It cramps the Pow- 
ers of Nature, and cuts the Sinews of En+ 
terprize,and gives Being to many croſs Ac+ 
cidents, which otherwike would never 
happeri. To. believe a Buſineſs impoſſible, 
is the way to make it ſo, How many fea» 
ſible Projetts have miſcarried by Deſpon-+ 
dency, and been ſtrangled in the Birth, by 
a cowardy Imagination? If Things will 
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not do of themſelves, they may let it alone ; 
for he that Deſpairs is reſolved not to help 
them : For who would work upon an Im- 
poſſibility ? Such an ExpeRation, crys one, 
will never come to paſs: Therefore T1] 
een give it up, and go and fret my elf, 
How do you know that? Can you ſee to 
the atmoſt limits of Nature? And are you 
acquainted with all the Powers in Being ? Is 
it an eaſy Matter to pronounce upon all the 
Alterations of Time, and Accident ? And 
to foretell how ſtrangely the Ballance of 
Force and Inclination may be turned ? Pray 
let us ſee whether *rwill or no, before we 
grow too poſitive, and give Sentence againſt 
our Intere!t. A very pretty Device yow'll 
ſay! For at this rate, a Man muſt never De- 
ſpair while he lives ! And pray where is the 
Harm ont, ifit ſhould be ſo? Is Deſpair ſo 
entertaining a Companion? Are the Plea- 
ſures of it fo inviting, and rapturous? is a 
Man bound to look out ſharpto plague him- 
ſelf? And to take care that he flips no Op- 
portunity of being unhappy ? As /ong as 
a there is Life, there is Hope : And if ſo, *cis 
Prudence not to deſert it. Hope 1s a vigo- 
rous Principle : *Tis furniſhed with Light 
and Heat, to Adviſe and Execute; Ir lets 
the Head and the Heart on work, and ani- 
mates a Man to do his utmoſt. And thus 


by perpetual Puſhing, and Aſſurance, it puts 
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a difficulty out of Countenance, and makes 
a ſeeming Impoſſibility give way. At the 
worſt, if the Succeſs happens to- fail , *tis 
clear Gains, as = as it laſts; It keeps 
the Mind eaſy, and expecting ; and fences 
off Anxiety and Spleen. *Tis ſometimes ſo 
Sprightly and Rewarding a Quality, that 
the Pleaſure of ExpeCation exceeds that of 
Fruition. It refines upon the Richneſs of 
Nature, and Paints beyond the Life : And 
when the Reality is thus out-ſhined by the 
Imagination, Succeſs is a kind of Diſap- 
pointment ; and to Hope, 1s better than to 
Have. Beſides, Hope has a creditable Com- 
plexion ; It throws a generous Contempt 
upon 11]. Uſage, and looks like a handſom 
Defiance of a Misfortune : As who ſhould 
ſay, You are ſomewhar troubleſome now, _ 
bus I ſhall conquer you afterwards. And 
thus a Man makes an honourable Ext, if he 
does nothing farther. His Heart Beats 
againſt the Enemy when he is juft Expiring, 
and Diſcharges the laſt Pulſe in the Face of 
Death, 

But Deſpair makes a deſpicable Figure, 
and deſcends from a mean Original. - *Tis 
the Off-ſpring of Fear, of Lazineſs, and Im- 
patience. Ir argues a defect of Spirits, and 
Reſolution ; _ oftentimes of Honeſty too. 
After all, the Exerciſe of this Paſſion is ſo 
troubleſome, that methinks ar 
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Diat of Evidence,and Demonſtration,ſhould 
force it upon us. I would not deſpair une 
leſs I knew the irrevocable Decree was palt ; 
Unlefs I faw my Misfortune Recorded in 
the Book of Fate, and Signed and Sealed by 
Neceſſity. Indeed where the ACt is unman+» 
ly, or the ExpeCtation immoral, or cons 
tradiious to the Attributes of God ;. we 
ought to drop our Hopes, or rather never 
entertain them.” And therefore I would nei» 
ther Hope to play the Fool, or the Knave, 
or be Immortal. But when the Object is 
defenſible and fair, I would not quit my 
Hold, as long as it was within the Reach of 
Omnipotence. Whatthen, mutt we Hope 
without Means? Yes; why not? When 
we cannot work them out of our own In« 
duſtry. Pray what Means was there to make 
the World wyh? There was neither Tims» 
ber nor Tools to raiſe the Building, and yet 
you ſee what anoble Pile itis. Why ſhould 
we _— a Miracle fo ftrange a Thing, 
ſince Nature her ſelf was produced this way ? 
He that made Second Cauſes, can as. cally 
work without, as with them. 

——- Qaicquid Dit voluere perattum eff, 
To Will, and to Do, is the ſame Thing with 
an Almighty Power. It we could Cure a 
Fever with a Wiſh, Decree up a Houſe, and 
make what we would, conſequent upon In» 
clination; In ſuch a Caſe, we need not rye 
our 
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our ſelves to Application, and Materials.The 
bare Fiat of our Will would give Birth to 
the Idea: And make. it ſtart out into Exiſt- 
ence without any more ado. 

Fo uſe the Miniſtrations of ſubordinate 
Cauſes, looks like a Going about : For 
where there is Matter and Motion, there 
muſt, .in humane Apprehenſion, be Succeſ- 
fion of Parts, and Reſiſtance, and Time, for 
the Performance. The Powers of Nature 
ſeem too Heavy,to keep Pace with Thought, 
and to drive out an Inſtantaneous Produ- 
Ction : So that one would almoſt imagine, 
the Atting by immediate Omnipotence, 
was the moſt difencumber*d, as well as the 
moſt magnificent Method. Burt is it not 
extravagant to expecta Miracle ? Not atal]. 
T believe we are affifted with” many more 
Miracles than we are aware of. For the 
purpoſe: A Man in a Storm prays that he 
may eſcape being Wreckt, I deiire to 
know, whether he thinks it poſſible for 
tim to be the better for his Devotions? It 
he does not, he is an impertinent Atheiſt 
for uſing them: If he does, he muſt believe 
that Providence will interpoſe, and diſarm 
Nature, or divert her Violence. Now to 
check Second Cauſes in their Career, to 
change their Motion, or lay them Aileep 
before they are Spent, is no leſs a Miracle 
than to Act without them, 
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Let no Man therefore diſquiet himſelf 
about the Future, nor quit a juſt Under- 
taking, out of Deſpondency. Honeſt People 
ought to be Chearful, if it was only for the 
Credit of their Virtue. Let us not grow 
Melancholick upon a ſuperficial View of 
Things ; for that is as far as we can diſcover. 
*Tis a much better way to do our own Parts 
carefully, and reſt the Event with God 


Almighty. 
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COVETOUSNESS. 


BETWEEN 


Demeas and Minas. 


Dem. } Thought I ſhould have Dined with 
you to Day ; what made you fail 
your uſual Eating-houſe? _ 

Mix, T ask your Excuſe. I have been 
at a Miſer's Feaſt : I went thither to enter- 
tain my Curioſity rather than my Palat; 
for you know that is a Inght which is not 
every day to be met with 

Dem. And was it as great as the Proverb 
makes it ? 

Mit, Every jot. Ihave not had my Sen- 
ſes ſo regaled this long time :. *T'was fo in- 
viting, that I'm afraid the Founder has ta- 
ken a Surfeit. | 

Dem. You mean of the Expence. Fear 
it not, he will have a Ley: after his Carni- 
val ; that will cure him. 
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Mit. This Fit of Feaſting comes upon 
him once a Year. It you did not know him, 
you'd think it was an Ague; he looks fo 
deſparately Pale, and Thin, fora great while 
after. And now, as you ſay, he will go 
into a Courſe of Abſtinence, but I wiſh we 
could prevent the return of the Diſtemper ; 
for in my Opinion.,. he is well neither Full, 
nor Faſting. In ſhort, The Diſeaſe lies in 
his Mind, and how to reach it with a 
Recipe, I can't tell; for Covetouſnelſs is ge- 
nerally incurable. 

Dem. I own 'tis difficultly removed, and 
uncreditable into the bargain; and there- 
fore T hope you will not report it upon any 
Perſon, unleſs the Symptoms are very clear, 
and undiſputed. Give me Leave to tell you, 
there are often great Miſtakes in this Matter. 
Some think to ſcreen their own Profuſene{s 
from Cenſure, by reproaching the Fruga- 
lity of their Neighbours : And others pro- 
nounce raſhly out of Ignorance. With their 
good Favour, wile Men will look beyond 
their. Noſe, and take caze of the main 
Chance, and provide for Accidents and 
Age. They know that Poverty is unfaſhiog- 
able, and Dependance uneaſy ; and that a 
generous Mind cannot live upon Carre/y, 
with any great Reliſh, Beſides ſome People 
do not decline Expence out of Parſimony, 
but becauſe they do not care for the bans 2 
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of a Figure. They do not care to be crow- 
ded with Viſitors, to have their Table pe- 
ſtered with Flies and Flatrerers, and to be 
always yoked in Ceremony. They don't 
believeany Maſter the more conſiderable by 
keeping a great many 1dle People about 
him; or that any true Greatneſs can be 
made out of that which is Little. And be- 
cauſe a Man is willing to have his Houſe and 
his Head cool, and to keep his Time and his 
Liberty to himſelf, muſt he be called Cove« 
tous upon this Account ? 

Mit. T have no Intention to condemn a 
juſt Value for Money. And ifany Man has 
more Senſe and Sobfiety than his Neigh- 
bours, I think it great Injuſtice ro burleſque 
his Prudence, or repreſent him in any Cha- 
rater of Diſadvantage : But then I muft 
ſay, That fome People have the Misfortune 
to fall into the Extremes, and that Cove- 
touſneſs does not le only in Satyr, and Spe- 
culation, 

Dem, I perceive you have a Mind to ſay 
fomething upon this Argument : Wirh the 
Precautions above-mentioned, Iam willing 
to hear you: Take our Method, and draw 
out into what Length you pleate; you will 
have no Interruption, for at preſent I am 
not in the diſputing Humour, 

Mit. 'Fo begin then. There 15 no need 
of giving a-cloſe Definition ot this Vice ; 
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twill be ſufficiently diſcovered in the De- 
ſcription. Covetouſneſs has a relation to 
Wealth, or Fortune. Whether a Man has 
no more than a juſt Value for this Advan- 
tage, is ſeen in his Getting, Keeping, and 
Uling it. A ſhort Survey of the Miſmanage- 
ment in theſe three Particulars, will take in 
the Compals of the Caſe. 

/, But leaſt you may thiok this Method 
ſomewhat too looſe, I ſhall come a little 
nearer ina Word or two; and affirm, That 
he is Covetous who balks any part of his 
Duty, for fear he ſhould grow the Poorer 
-and chuſes rather to ſave his Money, than 
his Conſcience, He that denies himſelf the 
Coaveniences of Life, without either Ne- 
ceſſity or Religion. He that is anxious in 
Riches. He that ſets his Intereſt above his 
Honour; and values inſignificant Gains, 
which held no Proportion with his For- 
rune, ' 

As for the Getting Part, a covetous Man 
never troubles himſelf with the Niceties of 
Morality. His Buſineſs is to ſecurethe End, 
not to diſtinguiſh upon the Means. Let the 
Proje& be but Rich and PraQticable, and he 
enquires no farther. Honour and Conſci- 
ence are fine Things, but they ſeldom fill 
the Pocket. When They will Purchaſe any 
Thing, a good Manager can counterfeit 
them ; but to be tyed dowa to a Set of No- 

tions, 
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tions.is the way to be a Beggar. He thag 
reſolves to Thrive, won't be diſcour aged by 
a few hard Names. His Induſtry is not to 
be check'd by Fancies, and common Mi- 
ſtake, He will ncaly believe himſelf, 
when i« mae NR im., Inward Re; 
luQance, by es tor Spleen, and Vapours* 
Sha x, an infirm Vagity that hangs 
too ſervilely upon foreign-Opinion ; Gene- 
rolity, is nothing but a ceremonious Prodi: 
Fally 3 and Pity,, a fooliſh 'Tendernefs; 
Theile Maxims remove the Difficulties of 
Buſineſs, and open the way for Expeditiod 
and Succeſs. | ts F 
.. Reaſon and Religion *cis likely will inter- 
poſe ſometimes, but the covetous Man goes 
on for all that. - And though he can't com- 
mand his Principles, he is Maſter of his Pra- 
Fice, Sometimes a Man gets only to ſpend: 
In that Caſe, Covetouſneſs is bur a miniſte- 
rial Vice; and ſerves under Luxury, or 


Ambition. But here T ſhall conſider it as 


having the Aſcendant. Now to recount the 
Diſorders of Life, the Knavery, and little 
Praftices that flow in upon us fron this 
Spring, were almoſt infinite. Whence comes 
all Circumyeation in Commerce, adultera- 
ting of Wares, vouching and varniſhing 
againſt all good Faith, and Honeſty ? 'Tis 
Covetouſneſs that Brews and Daſhes ; gives 
you falſe Lights, and falſe Language ; and 
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ſhews many other. Dexterities to get your 
Money. Now what can be Meaner, than 
to make Over-reaching a part of a Profeſſion ? 
And to impoſe upon the Ignorance, or Ne- 
ceſſity of a Neighbour ; Let an Apprentice 
be bound to a Miſer, and he might as good 


be Becalmed, or Beſieged ; for he is ſure to 
be put to ſhort Allowance, One would think 
Hunger wasput into his Inidentures, he is ſo 
conftantly held to it. His Maſter will not ler 
him growto hisJoyzts, nor Set wp, with all 
the Fleſh and Bones which Nature defigr'd 
him; but is reſolved to put part of his 
Limbs in his Pocket, What is the reaſon of 
racking of "Tenants, and rigorous Seizures, 
that the Rich oppreſs the Poor, and the 
Poor ſteal from the Rich, bur becaule rliey 
are not contented with rheir own ? 5 
' Whence come Souldiers of Fortuze, and 
Lawyers of Fortune; Men that will Fight 
and be Fee'd of any Side, and ſometimes of 
Both ? What makes the Courticr ſupplant 
his Friend, and betray his Maſter, and fell 
his Country ? Why *tis oftentimes nothing 
but the Love of Money, which makes the 
Court, and the Camp, and the Bar, thus 
Mean, and Mercenary. How many Truſts 
areabuſed, Wills forged, Orphans and Wi- 
dows robb'd, and ruin'd upon this Score ? 
Where Avarice rules and rages, there 15 no- 
thing of Humanity remaining. Hence , is 
tat 
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that thoſe who recover from the Plague die 
ſometimes of the Nurſe ; that the Ship- 
wreckt are diſpatched on Shore, that the 
may not claim their Goods ; that- Trayel. 
' lersare murther*d in the Houſes of ProteQi- 
on and Entertainment. Things fo bloody 
and barbarous, that the Guilty are ſome- 
timesas it were diſcovered by Miracle, pro- 
ſecuted by Apparitions, and purſued by Hon 
and Cries from the other world, 

To leave theſe Extremities of Wicked - 
neſs, and proceed to Inſtances of a lower 
Nature. What can be more ridiculouſ] 
Little, than to ſee People of Figure, = 
Fortune, weigh an Intereſt to the utmoit 
Grain? Haggle away Time and Credit 
about Trifles, and part with a Friend to 
keep a Shilling ? | 

"Tis not Unentertaining to ſee Men how 
they can make their Stare truckle to their 
Pariimony. How they will draw in their 
Figure upon the Road, link their Titles to 
fave rheir Purſe, and degrade themſelves to 
lie cheaper at an Inn. Covetouſneſs is a 
molt obliging Leveller ; it mingles the 
Great and Small with wonderful Condeſcen- 
tion ; and makes L---ds, and. Yalets, com- 
pany for one another. But theſe are bur 
petty Indecencies. Covetoulneſs will (ink 
much lower, if there be but any Oar at the 
Battom : It will ſollicit in the meanelt Ot. 
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fice, and ſubmit to any infamous Diſguiſe. 
It turns Lions into Jack-calls; engages Ho- 
nour in the 'mpſt ſcandalous Intrigues , 
and makes it ynder-pull -to ' Cheats and 
Sharpers. 

* "And as the Drudgery of this Vice is 


always in the Wheel, and makes him aSlave 
for his Life-time. His Head or his Hands 
are perpetually employ'd: When one Pro, 
jeQ is-finiſh'd, his Inclinations roll to ano- 
ther ; ſo that his Reſt is only variety of La+ 
bour. 'This evil Spirit, throws him ito 
the Fire, and into the Water; into all Sorts 
of Hazards, and Hardſhips : And when he 
has reached the Tombs, he ſits Naked, and 
out of his right Mind, Neither the Decays 
of Age, nor the Approach of Death, can 
bring him to his Senſes, nor ſhew him the 
' Extravagance of his Paſſion ; on the con» 
trary, his Folly commonly encreaſes with 
his Years. Wolves, and other Beaſts of prey, 
whenthey have once ſped, can give overand 
'be quiettill the return'of Appetite: But Co» 
vetouſneſs never lies down; but is ever 
Hungry, and Hunting. Tis perpetually 
harrafſing others, or it ſelf, without Reſpit, 
or Intermiſhon. The Miſer enlarges bis 
Deſires as Hell; he 1s a Gulph without a 
Bottom; all rhe Succeſs in the World will 
never fill him, Sometimes the Eagerneſs = 


mean, ſo *tis conſtant too. It keeps a Man' 
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his Appetite makes him ſnap at a Sha- 
dow, and drop the Subſtance. Thus Craſſus 
loft himſelf, his Equipage, and his Army, 
by over-ſtraining for the Parthian Gold. 

hus the Mareſchal B«lagny was outed of 
the Soveraignty of Cambray, T the Cove- 
touſneſs of his Lady, who fold the Spaniards 
the Stores which ſhould have maintained 
the Gariſon. And thus the Bait of a cheap. 
Bargain, or a large Intereſt, often helps a 
Man to ſtolen Goods, and crackt Titles. And 
if he has better Luck than hedeſerves, the 
poſſibility of a Miſcarriage keeps him un- 
ealy. 'The Miſer is ſeldom without Pain : 
The Shortneſs of humane Foreſight, and the 
Uncertainty of Accidents, and the Knavery 
of Men, haunt his Imagination with all the 
Poſſibilities of danger. He ſtarts at every 
new Appearance, and is always waking 
and ſolicirous for tear of a Surprize. Like a 
Night Centinel, the leaſt Noiſe alarms him, 
and makes him apprehenſive of the Enemy. 
And let a Man'sFright be never ſo viſionary 
in the Cauſe, the Trouble will be real in 
the Effet. But ſometimes the Anxiety does 
not lie altogether in a Romance, bur comes 
out of Life and Buſineſs. And then you may 
be ſure his Fears will encreaſe with his Dan- 
ger, The Loſs ofa Battle, or the Revolut 
on of a Kingdom, don't affe&t him half fo 
much, as the News of a Gold{mith's, or 
K 4 Mo- 
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Money Scriveners - going alide. Here , 
though the Misfortune is remote, he is nor 
inſenlible. Indeed *tis the only Sympathy 
he ſeems capable of. But then the Agonies 
helies under, when he comesto be Touched 
in his own Caſe ! When a Bond or a Mort- 
gage fails, there is nothing can ſupport his 
Spirits, or keep him within the Compaſs of 
Decency. How paſſionately does he lament 
over the Parchment-Carcaſs, wherf the Soul 
of 'the Security is departed ? His Humour 
and his Face 1s put into Mourning, and fo 
would the reſt of his Perſon were it not for 
the Charge. However, a covetous Man is 
not ealily baffled : He has a great many 
Tools to work with. If Deceit makes for 
his Purpoſe, .he will uſc it to the beſt of his 
Skill. If Cruelty will fave a Penny he will 
not ſtick to flay a poor Debtor for the Price 
of his Skin, No Turn either in State or 
Religion can Hurt him : He receives any 
Impreſſion; and runs into any Mould the 
Times will catt him. He is a Chriſtian at 
Rome, a Heathen at Japan, and a Turk at 
Conſtantinople. 'W hat you will Withoat, and 
nothing Within. *Tis a Jeſt in a Miſer ta 
pretend to be Honeſt, To reſolve againſt 
Poverty, is in effect to forſwear Juſtice and 
Truth. The Knavery of ſuch People, is 
as indiſputable as an Axiom ; and ought to 
be ſuppoſed as a-Poſtulatum in Bulineſs. 
They 
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They are falſe by neceſſity of Principle, and 
want nothing but an Occaſion to ſhew it. 
Conſcience and Covetouſneſs are never to 
be reconciled : Like Fire and Water, they 
always deſtroy each ether, according to the 
Predominancy of the Element. 

Now one would think he that takes ſuch 
Pains for a Fortune, and purchaſes ſo dear, 
ſhould know how to uſe it. One would 
think the covetous Man had refined upon 
the Satisfattions of Life; and diſcovered 
ſome unheard of Myſteries of Epicuriſm. 
One would imagine his Appetites were 
more keen and laſting ; his Capacities en- 
larged; and that he could pleaſe himſelf fa- 
ſer, and farther than his Neighbours. For 
why ſhould we pur our ſelves toan uncom- 
mon Trouble, for a common Advantage ? 
But how can this be ? How can Anxiety 
and Eaſe ſtand together ? Strong Pleaſures 
and ſtrong Fears are incompatible. A con- 
ſtant dread of Death, makes Life inſipid. 
And he thatis always airaid of Loſing, has 
little Leiſure to enjoy. Beſides, a continu- 
al Load of Cares deprefles the Vigour of the 
Mind, and dulls the Inclination, and clouds 
the Chearfulneſs of the Spirits: Like a La- 
bourer worked down, he is too much tired 
tor Entertainment. 

But alas! were he never ſo much dif- 
pos'd, he has not the Courage to recreate 
| tus 
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his Senſes, and reward his Induſtry. No. 
He has more reſpe& for his Wealth, than 
to take thoſe Freedoms. He ſalutes it at an 
humble Diſtance, and dares not be too fa- 
miliar with an Obje& of Worſhip. His Gold 
might as good have ſtay'd ar Pers, as come 
mto his Cuſtody ; for he gains nothing by 
Poſſeſſion, excepting the Trouble of look- 
ing after it. Tis true, he can command 
the Sight o''t this way ; but if ſeeing an 
Eſtate would make one Rich, there's few 
on the Blind _-__ w _ He calls it 
is own too; 'but wit t Impropriety 
of Language. My own? Whit is my own? 
Why *ris ſomething that I eat, or drink, or 
put on. Something which makes my Body, 
or my Mind, the better. Something with 
which I ſerve my Friend, or my Country, 
or relieve the Poor. Property without Ap- 
plication to advantage, 1s meer Cant, and 
Notion. The beſt Merals will ruſt, by lyin 
under Ground; and loſe their Colour, ualeſs 
pe ps by Uſe. But where Covetouſ- 
neſs governs, the Appetite 15 tyed up, and 
Nature is put under Penance. Like a Ma- 
lefattor, a Man has juſt enough to keep him 
alive in Pain; enough to Suffer with, but 
not to Pleaſe. The Covetous guards _ 
himſelf, as wellas againſt Thieves ; He loves 
to ſtep ſhort of Neceſſity, and bates Conve- 
nicncg no leſs than a wiſe Man does _— 
An 
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And he that dares not Enjoy, wants that 
which he has, as well as that which he has 
not. 'Theencreaſe of his Fortune, is but an 
addition to his Trouble. The more he has, 
the more he has to take Care for ; and an 
Afs is as much enriched by his Burden, as 
ſuch a-one is by his Eſtate. He may, like a 
Sumpter, carry Things of Value ; bur he ne» 
ver Wears them. He is only tired, and gal- 
led, with his Furniture. Nothing is more 
uneaſy when *tis on, nor looks more wretch- 
edly when 'tis off. If a Man lays his Meat 
upon hisShoulder inſtead of putting it in his 
Stomach, the Quantity may load him if he 
will, but never .cnarr & And as*tis eaſier, 
it would be more reputable for the Miſer to 
be poor. The Pretence of Neceſſity might 
cover a narrow Soul, A Coward will paſs, 
when thereis little trial for Courage. Wealth 
does but ſerve to ſe Covetouſneſs, and 
make it more ridiculous. For what can be 
a more wretched Sight, than to ſce a Man 
mortify without Religion? toſubmitto ſuch 
voluntary Hardſhips to nopurpoſe, and loſe 
the Preſent, without providing for the Fu- 
ture, But thus Covetouſneſs revenges the 
Quarrels of others upon it ſelf, and makes a 
ſort of Reprizals at Home. The truth is, 
if the Covetous did not make their Neigh- 
bours ſome amends, by uling themſelves 
thus ill, they were ſcarcely to englured, 

| ut 
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7:But they are generally fairenough to give 
SaticfaRtion Shes. This Diſcaſe an 
times riſes up almoſt to Lunacy and Diſtra- 
Ron ! ſometimes it over-caſts' them with 
Gloom and Melancholy ; and ſometimes 
breaks our inithe Clamours of Deſpair and 
Impatience: They are tortured with ra- 

ing Fears of Want ; and the greateſt Abun- 

ance is not able to keep them in tolerable 
Humour, 'Toeat, or wear any Thing, till 
*tis paſt the Beſt, is Luxury and Profuſeneſs. 
They muſt have their Meat tainted, and 
their Bread mouldy, and their Cloaths moth 
eaten, before they dare veriture on them. 
It would be great Charity to take them out 
of their own unmerciful ID and put 


them under Wardſhip. Burt *tisJikely the 
Laws leave them to cheir Liberty for a Pu- 
niſhment. For as this Vice ought to be ſe- 
verely correfted, fo there is ſcarce any 
Diſcipline ſharper than its own. And if 
the Rigour ſhould abate at Home, the Cen- 
{ures of the Neighbourhood would help to 
do Juſtice, The covetous Man is Homo it. 
leudatus, A Man that you can ſay no Good 
of. He abuſes all his Advantages either of 
Perſon, or Fortune. His Inclinations are 
ungenerous, his Underſtanding cheats, and 
his Power oppreſles his Neighbour. He is 
not Big enough to Love, to Pity, or Aſt? 
Neither Blood, nor Honour, nor Huma- 

nity, 
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nity, can take any hold, where Intereſt 
comes in competition. So far from doing 
any Good, that he deſires none. His Wiſhes 
are often malevolent ; for Blefing and Mit- 
dew, for Rots and Murrain, for Storms and 
Shipwrecks ; that he may put off his Stock, 
and his Stores the better. Upon theſe Ac- 
counts he generally receives as little Kind- 
neſs as he does, and finds as few Friends as 
he deſerves. Every one think themſelves 
authoriſed to execute his Credit, to palt and 
laſh him; and make him either the -ſubjeft 
of their Anger or their Scorn. 

To ſum up the Evidence, A covetous 
Man loves to be boaring in the Earth, like 
an Inſet? ; and lives always 1n a creeping and 
inglorious Poſture. His SatisfaCtions are as 
Mean as his Figure. He hasnot the Heart to 
oblige any Body, no not himſelf; and there» 
fore isboth hated and deſpiſed. 

Dem. Enough faid. 1 think your Cor- 
rection is neither Exceſſive, nor Miſplaced. 
If thoſe concerned will. not mend their 
Mannners, they may een take it for their 
Pains. 


OF 
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OF 
LIBERTY. 
Y Liberty, I mean a Latitudeof Praftice 
1) within the compaſs of Law, and Reli- 
on. *Tisa ſtanding clear of inferiour Depen- 
dances, and private Juriſdiftion. He who is 
Maſter of his Time, and canchuſe his Buſi- 
neſs and Diverſions; He whocan avoid dfi: 
ble Company, and be alone when his 
umour or Qccaſions require it ; is as Free 
as he ought to wiſh himſelf.”Tis true, as the 
World s, general Liberty is impraQti- 
cable. Ifone had nothing bur'a Sou/ to keep, 
he need not go to Service to maintain it : But 
a Boay at preſent is a very indigent ſort of a 
Thing it can't ſubliſt upon its own Growth, 
but ſtands in want of continual Supplies. This 
Circumſtance of Eating, and Drinking, is 2 
cruel Check upon many a Man's Dignities ; 
and makes himhold his Life by a ServileTe- 
nure, However, he that lies under this In- 
cumbrance, ſhould make his beſt on't, and 
Not: quarrel with the Order of Providence, 
At the worſt, Death will knock off his Chain 
ſhortly : In the mean time his Buſineſs is to 
play with it. But where the Neceſlaries of 
ie may be had at acheaper Rare, 'tis Fol. 
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ao purchaſe them this way. He that will 
acrifice his Liberty to his Palat, and convey 
over his Perſon for Superfluiries, 1s a Slave 
of his own making, and eſerves to be uſed 

accordingly. | 7 
Dependance goes ſomewhat againſt the 
Grain of a generous Mind ; and *tis 'n6 
wonder it ſhould be ſo, conkidering the un- 
reaſonable Advantage which is often taken 
of the Inequality of Fortune. The Pride of 
Superiours, and the wanton Exerciſes of 
Power, make Servitude much -more trous+ 
bleſome than Nature intended; Some Peo- 
ple.think the Life of Authority conſiſts in 
Noiſe and Imperiouſneſs, xa Menacing and 
Executions, To let their Servants live ea- 
{y, is in ſome meaſure to make them their 
Equals: Therefore they love:.to be always 
brandiſhing their Advantage, -ro part with 
nothing without a Stroke at Diſcipline ; 
and to quality their Favours with Penance, 
and Mortification. But the being entran- 
chifed from Arbitrarineſs and-ill Humour, 
is not the only Convenience'of Liberty. 
This State affords great Opportunities for 
the Improvement ot Reaſon. Ir gives Let- 
ſure for Reading and Contemplation ; for 
an Acquaintance with Men and Thinps; 
and tor looking into the Hiſtory of Time 
and Nature, He that has the Bulineſs 
of Lite at his own Diſpoſal, and has 
no 
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no Body to account to for his Minntes but 
God and himfelf, way it he pleaſes be happy 
without Dradging for it. He needs not Flat- 
ter the Vain, nor be Tired with the Imper- 
tinent, nor {tand to the Curteſy of Knavery 
and Folly. He needs not Dance after the 
Caprice of an Humouriit, norbear a partin 
the Extravagance of another, Heis under no 
Anxieties for fear of Diſplealing, nor has any 
Difficulties of Temper to (truggle with. His 
Fate does not hang upon any Man's Face : 
A Smile will not tranſporthim, nor a Frown 
ruin him; For his Fortune 1s better fixed, 
than to flote upon the Pleaſure of the Nice 
and Changeable. This Independence give 
Eaſineſs to the Mind, and Vigour for Enter- 
prize, and Imagination. A Man has nothing 
to ſtrike a Damp upon his Genius, to over- 
awe his Thoughts, and check the Range of 
his Fancy. bur he that is embarraſſed in his 
Liberty, is apt to be unaifured in his ACti- 
ons ; palled ard diſpirited in his Humour 
and Conceptions; io that one may almoſt 
read his Condition in his Converſation. ?Tis 
true, a peculiar Greatneſsof Nature, or the 
ExpeQations of Religion, may relieve him; 
but then every one 15 not furniſhed with 
theſe Advantages. The Reaſon why Par- 
mento could not riſe up to Alexander's 
Height of Thinking, was poſhbly becauſe 
he was under his Command. — ob- 

L erves, 
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ſerves, that there were no conliderable Ora- 
fors in Greece, after their Government was 
altered by the Macedonians and Romans, AC- 
cording to him, their Elocution and their 
Freedom ſeem'd to languiſh and expire to- 
gether. When they were oncc enſlaved, the 
Muſes would keep them Company no long- 
er.. The Vein of Rhetorick was ſeared up, 
the Force of Demoſthenes ſpent, and no Sub- 
lime to be had for Love, nor Mony. 

Now though Freedom within a Rule is 
very delirable; yer there is ſcarcely any one 
Thing has done more Miſchiet than this 
Word miſunderſtood. Abſolute Liberty is a 
Jeſt ; *tis a Viſionary and Romantick Privi- 
lege, and utterly inconſiſtent with the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the World, The Generalit 
of Mankind muſt have more Underſtand- 
10g, and more Honeſty too, than they are 
likely to have as long as they Live, before 
they are fit to be at their own Diſpoſal. To 
tell People they are free, is the common 
Artifice of the Fattious and Seditious. 
TheſeState-Gyplies pick the Pockets of the 
Ignorant with this ſpecious Cart, and with 
informing them what mighty Fortunes they 
are all born to. And what is this fine Free- 
dom, after all, that theſe Sparks can help 
them to? Why they are free to be out of 
their Wits, and to be undone, if they take 
their Advice; To loſe their Conſcience,their 
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Credit and their Money, and to be ten- 
times more preſs'd than they were before. 
There is {till a more extravagant Noti- 
on of Liberty behind. SomePeople are for 
Repealing the Laws of Morality, tor throw- 
ing open the Incloſures of Religion, and 
Leaving all in Common to Licentiouſneſs 
and Violence. 'They are for making their 
Inclinations the Rule, and their Power the 
Boundary of their Actions. They hate to 
let any Opportunity ſlip, or any Capacity 
lie Idle: But are for graſping at all Poſſihi- 
lities of Pleaſure, and Playing their Appe- 
tites at whatever comes 1n their way. To 
tye Men up from Enjoyment, and cramp 
them with Prohibitions, is an Encroach- 
ment upon the Rights of Nature. Theſe 
ungenerous Impolitions are it ſeems the 
Dotages of Age, the Reſults of Sp/cex and 
Impotence; or at belt the Pretences of De- 
ſigning Power, which lays an Embargo 
upon ſome Branches of T7aae, to engroſs the 
Advantages to it ſelf. I wonder why theſe 
Men don't improve their Principle farther. 
Why they don't dance upon the Battle- 
ments of Houſes, Vault down the Monu- 
ment, and jump into a Furnace for Diver- 
tion. To forbear theſe Things are great 
Reſtraints upon the Liberties of Motion, 
and make many of the Faculties of Nature 
inſignificant, "They ought to ſtep into the 
2 Reſcue 
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Reſcue of Fevers and P hrenſy, and not let 
their Acquaintance lie under ſuch an igno- 
minious Confinement, eſpecially when their 
Spirits are up, and they are {o well diſpoſed 
for Satisfation. Why do they not draw up 
a Remonſtrance againſt Goals, Pillories, and 
Executions ; What | have they no Senſe of the 
Grievances of their Fellow Subjects? Can 
they ſcetheir own generous Principle ſuffer, 
their very Magna Charta violated, and do 
nothing towards a Relief? They ask your 
Pardon ; To embark in ſuch Expectations 
might endanger their Intereſt, and come 
home to them at laſt, And to ſpeak Truth, 
they are for having this Arbitrary Privilege 
in no Hands but their own. For Touch 
them in their Honour or Property, and 

ou'll find them ſenſible enough. A ſmall 

njury to themſelves ſeems intolerable, and 
fires them with a Zeal for Juſtice and Re- 
ſtitution. Then the Lawsare Defective, and 
give too little Damages; And theretore 
though they venture their /Vecks tor it, they 
muſt have a Supplemental SatisfaQtion. 
Their own Caſe, one would think, might 
{hew them the unreaſonableneſs of their 
Scheme; And that a Liberty againſt Virtue 
and Law, 1s only a Priviledge to be Unhap- 


Py ; And a Licence for a Man to murther 
himſelf. 
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OLD AGE. 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Philebus and Entropins. 


Phil. Our Servant, This Viſit is very 
obliging. It ſo good a Friend 
as you are,can be more welcom 

at one time then another, you are ſo now. 

I was juſt going to ſend to you, to Beg a 

little of your Converſation. 

Eutrop, Sir I thank you, you are always 
contriving to give your Friend a Pleaſure, 
one way or other : But methinks you feem 
ſomewhat concern'd. I hope no Accident 
has happen'd. 

Phil. Nothing but what I'm afraid you?;] 
ſmile at; and yet it ſits pretty hard upon 
my Spirits. 

Eatrop. Pm ſorry tor that ; pray what's 
the Matter ? L:3 Phil. 
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Phil. Then without any farther Pream- 
ble, I muſt challenge you upon your laſt 
Promiſe. You may remember we were 
talking about 0/4 Age, and the Inconve- 
' niences attending it. This Speculation has 
hung cruelly in my Head ever fince: I 
think my Fancy is grown quite Grey up- 
on't. | 
Eutrop. If that beour Caſe, *tis fome- 
what unlucky ; I have no Receipt againſt 
that Diſtemper, What would you be 
exempted from the common Fate, and 
have Nature alter'd, for your ſingle Satis- 
faction ? 

Phil, With all my Heart, if T knew 
which way. Not but that I could wiſh 
the Advantage was Univerſal, as much 
as any Man. To be plain, I don't think 
my ſelf over-furniſhd, and ſhould be glad 
to keep up my Perſon in Repair as long as 
it laſts. In earneſt, it troubles me to conli- 
der the greateſt part of Life is no better 
than a ſlow Conſumption; That we muſt 
ſhortly ſink into a ſtate of Weakneſs and 
Infignificancy, and grow unacceptable 
both to others, and our felves. When our 
Limbs and our Memory, and it may be 
our Underitanding too, will fail us; when 
nothing but a Fever will warm our 
Blood ; and all the lively Perceptions are 
forcyd out of Pain, We begin Lite with 
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a ſlender Stock, and yet it improves 
ſtrangely. I wonder when we are well- 
furniſhed we can't hold it : What! Turn 
| Bankrupts when we have more Effects to 
Trade with, and more Skill tro manage ? 
a Flame well kindled and ſupplied, will 
burn for ever. When a Man is Rich, a 
little Care- keeps him ſo. But Life, like 
an . il] gotten Eltate, conſumes inſen(ibly, 
in deſpight of all imaginable Frugality. In- 
fancy is a ſtate of Hope; and has the Ten- 
derneſs of Parents, or the Compaſſion of 
Strangers, to ſupport it, Youth, like a 
Bloſſom, gives us Beauty in hand, and 
Fruit in proſpet. But Age grows worſe 
and worſe upon the Progreſs; {inks deeper 
in Sorrow and Neglect, and has no Relict 
toexpett but the Grave. 

Eatrop. I think you aretoo Tragical up- 
on the Occaſion ; Health, and Vigour, and 
Senſe, hold our ſometimes to the length 
of a long Journey. Plato enjoyed them 
all at 8o. And fo, if youll take his word 
for't, did Cato Major ; atzd reckons you up 
a great many more. Tuaily was more thai 
60 when he wrote his famous Philzppicks : 
In which his Rhetorick is not only more 
Correct, but more moving and tempeltu- 
ous, then in his younger Orations. The 
Poetick Fire, which is ſoonelt extinct, ſome- 


times rages beyond that Period, Of this I 
L 4 could 
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could give modern Proof, were it neceſla- 

To go on; old Father /z Moiz writes 
now with -all the Force, and Spirit, and 
Pleaſantneſs of 35. And a Gentleman of our 
own Country , has the ſame Happineſs. 
Now thoſe that can Entertain others, are 
never ill Entertain'd themſelves. 

Phil, One Swallow makes no Summer. 
One had need have a Body and Soul made 
on purpoſe, to do theſe things you talk of, 
T am ſure it is otherwiſe with the Genera- 
lity : And fince Age ſeems a common Pe- 
nance impoſed upon. Mankind, I could al- 
moſt wiſh we had it ſooner ; and that the 
_ Morſel of Life was left for the 

Eatrop. That might engage your Appe- 
tite too much. Whar ! you would be old 
when you are young, would you? 

Phil. No; it may be I would be young 
after I am old. 

Eutrop, Not in this World if you pleaſe; 
all old People have had their Time, they 
were young once, let that ſuffice. 

Phil. Were young once! That is in 
plain Engliſh they have loſt the Advan- 
tage; a very comfortable Refleion ! Were, 
ſerves only to trouble what we Are, Futi- 
ww may make a good Metro, but in Life it 
is ſtark naught. 


Entrop. 
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Extrop. If the whole Buſineſs was as 
bad as you repreſent it, there is no help 
for't, therefore'we ſhould be contented, 

Phil. Under favour, therefore we ſhould 
not be contented. What! is Deſpair an 
Argument for Satisfaction ? 


———— 


Eatrop. For Patience it is, when we 
have other Conſiderations to ſupport us. 
Beſides; are no Favours valuable but thoſe 
which laſt a Man's Life time ? Does no- 
' thing leſsthan an Annuity, deſerve Thanks? 
Certainly we ought to be of a more ac- 
knowledging Temper than this comes to ; 
eſpecially where we have nothing of Merit 
to plead. Upon the whole, I conceive the 


Conſequence may be work'd another way 
to better Advantage. 
Phil. How fo? 


Eutrop. Why, fince we can avoid O/4 
Age by nothing but Death; our buſineſs 
is to make it as caly as may be. If you 
ask me which way? My anſwer is, we 
muſt Guard againſt thoſe ImperfeQons, 
to which 0/4 Age is moſt liable. By Im- 
perfeCtions, I mean, Moral ones ; for the 
other are not to þe fenced off, In the ſe- 
cond place, let us conſider, that Age is 
not altogether Burthen and Incumbrance. 
There are ſeveral peculiar Privileges and 
Dignities annext to this part of Life. A 
ſhort View of the Reaſon of theſe Advan- 


tages, 
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tages, will help to relieve us under the De- 
,Cays of the Body. 

Phil. Lam glad to hear it; pray go on 
with you Method. 

Eatrop, To begin then with the Imper- 
feftions, Not that they are as unavoid- 
able as Grey-Heirs ; or to be charged upon 
Age without Exception. My meaning on- 
ly is, that without Care People are more 
in danger of them when they are old, than 
- at any other time. The fir{t I ſhall men- 
tion, 15 a Forwardneſs to be diſpleaſed up- 
on little occaſions ; to take things by. the 
wrong Handle; and to put ſevere Con- 
ſtruQtions upon Words and ACtions. This 
unhappy Temper may be afligned to ſeve- 
ral Cauſes, 

1/. Old Perſons, may be over-ſuſpitious 
of being contemn'd, Long -Experience 
has taught them that the World 1s gene- 
rally unbenevolent and narrow-ſpirited ; 
that Seli-Love, and I!|-Nature, are cex- 
treamly common; and that the Pleaſures 
of too many are drawn from the Misfor- 
tunes of their Neighbours. Thete Remarks 
confirmed by repeated Inſtances, make no 
kind Impreſſion. - So that when a Maa is 
conſcious of his own Decay,when he grows 
leſs active and agreeable, when he can net- 
ther Oblige, nor Puniſh, with the ufual 
Advantage : When' this happens, he is apt 

to 


than to pity it, This Apprehenlica makes 
him interpret with Rigour, conclude him- 
ſelf injur'd upon a remote Appearance, 
and grow dilguited upon every Ambi- 
guilty. 

Phil. By the way, is Mankind capable 
of ſuch Barbarity as this Jealouſy ſuppoſes? 
Can they miſappty their Paſſions at fo ſcan- 
dalous a rate? Can they inſult. an un- 
avoidable Infirmity, and trample upon the 
Venerable Ruins oft Humane Nature? This 
Inſoknce is fooliſh, as well as unnatural. 
He that aQts in this manner, does but ex- 

ſe his own future Condition, and laugh at 
himſelf before-hand. 

Eutrop. You ſay well. But very ill 
Things are- often done. And thoſe who 
have ſeen moſt of them, are moſt Appre- 
henſive. On the other fide, Thoſe who 
are leſs acquainted with the Vanity and 
Vices of the World, and have met with 
tewer Diſappointments, are iaclin'd to a 
kinder Opinion. 

Phil. A very charitable Ignorance ! 
However I think your Remark not ill 
founded; for I have obſerved an unuſual 
Sweetneſs of Temper in Children. Na- 
ture uſually makes a very obliging Diſco- 
yery of her ſelf in them. They —_ 

Cncm- 
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themſelves with entire Confidence upon 
Converſation. They aft without Artifice 
or Diſzuiſe ; and believe others as kind 
and undeſigning as themſelves : But when 
they once underſtand what a fort of 
. World they are come into: When they 
find that Eaſineſs of belict betrays them, 
and that they are loſers by the openneſs of 
their Carriage; Then they begin to be up- 
on their Guard, to grow cautious and re. 
ſerv'd, and to {tand off in Jealouſy and Su- 
ſpition. Like Birds that are ſhot at, Na- 
ture grows wild by il Uſage; and neither 
Loves, nor Truſts, ſo much as Before. 
Extrop. Moſt certainly, unleſs Care be 
taken. For this Reaſon, if a Man does 
not uſe to refle&t upon his Temper ; if he 
does not ſhake off his Spleen, and check 
his Diſguſts; if he doesnot (trive to ſweeten 
his Blood, and refreſh his Generoſity, his 
eſteem of Mankind will abate too fat. 
This Humour, unleſs prevented; will ſlide 
into Indifferency and Difinclination ; and 
make him have a kindneſs for nothing but 
himſelf. And becauſe odd Diſcoveries, 
Ruffiles and Diſcouragements, encreaſe up- 
on him in his Journey, the farther he Tra- 
vels, the lefs he will like the Company. 
And fince the World has loft his good Opi- 
nion, a ſlender Preſumption will be apt 
to awaken his Jealouſy, make him ſuſpe&t 
hard 
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hard meaſure, and put the worſt Inter- 
pretation upon Things. 

Phil, May not this Forwardneſs to be 
diſobliged, proceed from the Infirmities of 
Age? The laſt part of Life is a perpetual 
Indiſpoſition; you are ſeldom free from 
the Painor the Weakneſs of a Diſeaſe. The 
Fever of the Fit may fometimes intermit, 
but then your beit days are ſhort of 
Health. Such uneaſy Diſcipline is apt to 
make the Spirits turn eager. When a Man 
is loaden a Feather is felt, and the leaſt rub 
will make him complain. 

Eutrop, 1 believe the difficulty of ſome 
Humours may be thus accounted for. And 
where this Reaſon fails, I think I could 
aſſign another. 

Phil. What is that ? 

Eautrop. With Submiflion ; Pm afraid 
old Perions may ſometimes over-rate their 
own Sufficiency. ?*Tis true, generally 
ſpeaking. Knowledge is the Conſequence 
of Time, and Muliitude of Days are fitteſt 
to teach Wiſdom, But this Rule, like 0- 
thers, has its Exception. For all thar, 
People are apt to fancy their Underſtand- 
ings move upon an Aſcent, and that they 
muſt grow Wiſer of courte, as they grow 
Older. "Thus vhey often take cheir Im- 
provement upon Context, without exami- 
ging how they came by it. As if the 
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meer Motion of the Sun, or the running 
of an Hour-glaſs, would do the Buſineſs. 
Now a Miſtake in this Caſe makes them. 
impatient of Contradiction, and imagi 
themſelves always in the Right. To ar- 
gue the Point, and debate their Opinions 
15 to injure them, Younger Men ought 
to believe hard, and take Authority for 
the lait Proof. 

To proceed. Reſting too much upon 
the Privilege of their Years, may be the 
' occalion of a ſecond ImperteCtion; 7. e. In- 
compliance with the innocent Demands 
and Satisfaftions of thoſe who are Youn- 
ger. Their Opinions are the Standard of 
Truth, and their Delires the Meaſure of 
Agreeableneſs. 

his Partiality of Thought, this indul- 
ging their own Inclinations, makes them 
firm to Prepoſſeſſion, and difficultly re- 
moved from thoſe Cuſtoms which firit en- 
gaged them. The bare Novelty of a 
Thing is enough to caſt it: They con- 
dema the prudent Alterations of the pre- 
ſent Age, andare too kind to the Errors of 
the former. 

Phil. Under favour, I -conceive this 
Method ſcarcely defencible. ?Tis true, 
they are old when they maintain theſe 
Opinions, but were they. not young. 


when they took them up? And why 
ſhould 
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ſhould they prefer the Judgment of their 
own Youth, to that of a later Generation ? 
Is it ſuch an advantage to ftand firſt up- 
on the Roll of Time? Or does Senſe and 
Underſtanding wear out the farther a 
Line is continued ? That ———— 
is born with the fame Capacity with the 
former, that it may uſe the ſame Induſtry, 
cannot be deny'd : Why then ſhould we 
be barr'd the Privilege of our Fore-Fathers? 
Why may we not Pronounce upon the 
ſtate of Truth, upon the Decency of Cu- 
ſtom, and the Oeconomy of Lite, with the 
uſual Liberty? Is Humane Nature impro- 
ved to the utmoſt, or was Infallibility the 
Gift of thoſe before us? If not, what 
harm is it to chuſe for our ſelves ? Why 
ſhould we be ſervilely ty'd to their Rea- 
ſon, who uſed the be of their own ? 
Thoſe who come laſt, ſeem to enter with 
Advantage. "They are Born to the Wealth 
of Antiquity. 'The Materials for Judging 
are prepar*d, and the Foundations of Know- 
ledge are laid to their Hands; why then 
may they not be allowed to enlarge the 
Model, and Beautifie the Struture? They 
>, View 1n a better Light than their Prede- 
ceſſors, and have more leifure to examine, 
to poliſh and refine, Beſides, it the Point 
was tryed by Antiquity, Antiquity would 
loſe it. For the preſent Age 15 _ = 
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Oldeft, and has the largeſt Experience to 
plead. | 

Eatrop. If you pleaſe Ill go on to a 
third Misfortune incident to Old Age, and 
that is Covetouſneſs. This, I confeſs, looks 
like ſo great a Paradox , that nothing but 
matter of Fa& could force me to believe 
it, I have leſs Time to (tay in the World, 
and leſs Capacity to enjoy it; therefore I 
muſt love. it better than ever : What ſort 
of Reaſoning is this? To what purpoſe 
ſhould a Man graſp ſo hard when he can 
take the leaſt hold 2 Why ſhould he make 
himſelf uneaſy with fo ill a Grace? Who 
could imagine that Appetite ſhould thus 
exceed Digogien, and that the Age of 
Wiſdom ſhould make fo prepoſterous a 
Judgment ? If there were any juſt fears 
of Poverty, or the Proviſion was mode- 
rate, *twas ſomething. Fore-light and Fru- 
ality are good things. But alas! Covet- 
ouſneſs ia old People is often unfurniſhed 
with theſe Excuſes. 

Phil. Had you thought fit, I could have 
liked a Reaſon upon the Can/ſe, as well as a 
Declamation upon thc Effec?. 

Eatrop. To fatisfie you, Pll giveyou my 
Conjecture ; You know Age 1s not vigo- 
rous enough for Buſineſs and Fatiguing. 
"Tis no Time to work up an Eſtate 1n, or 


to repair a Miſadventure, A (train fn an 
old 
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old Man's Fortune like one in his Limbs, 
is ſeldom out-grown, And where La- 
bour is impracticable, and Recovery de- 
{paired of, Parſimony bas the better Co- 
lour. Old Perſons are apt to dread a 
Misfortune more than others. "They have 
obſerved how Prodigality 1s puniſhed, and 
Poverty negle&ed : Theſe Inſtances hang 
like Executions before them, and often 
fright them into the other Extream. "They 
are ſenſible their Strength decays, and 
their Infirmities encreaſe; and theretore 
conclude their Supplies ſhould encreafe 
too, They are beſt acquainted with the 
Uncertainty of "Things, and the Deceit- 
fulneſs of Perſons. They know People 
won't do tlicir Duty out of meer good 
will, that Obſervance mult be purchafed, 
and that nothing Engages like Intereit 
and Expectation. Now the natural Dit- 
hdence, and-the Anxiouinels of Age, is apt 
to preſs the Reatons of Frugality too tar, 
to be over-apprehenſive of an Accident, 
and guard with too much Concern, Their 
Blood grows cool and diſpirited; and un- 
leſs they relieve themſelves by generous 
Thinking , they'll be in danger oi falling 
into exceſhive Cares, unneceſſary Prov 
ſions, and little Management. I have now 
laid the hardeſt of the Caſe betore you. 
Theſe are the worſt Diſcaſes of Age; And 
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yet not ſo formidable neither, but that Pru- 
dence and Precaution may prevent them. 

Phil 1 hope ſo too. However your 
Inference from the decay of Conſtitution, 
does not pleaſe me ; Becauſe, I doubr, 
there is ſomething more in it than what 
you mentioned. 

Eatrop Pray what do you mean ? 

Phil. Why, Pm afraid a Man may live 
ſo long till he wants Spirits to maintain his 
Reaſon, and to Face an honourable Dan- 
ger. Some People will undertake to Bleed, 
or Faſt a Man into Cowardice. Now if 
this may be done, the Conſequence may 
be untoward. For the diſadvantages of 
Age ſeem no leſs than either of theſe Expe- 
riments. This Thought has ſometimes 
made me uneaſy. For what can'be more 
wretched than to ſurvive the belt part of our 
CharaQter, and cloſe up our Lives in Dif- 
grace ? t 

Eutrop. A Concern ſo generous as yours 
needs not fear the Event. Reſolution 
lies more in the Head than in the Veins. 
A brave Mind is always Impregnable. 
True Courage is the Reſult of Reaſon- 
ing. A qult Senſe of Honour, and 
Intamy, of Duty and Religion, will car- 
ry us farther than all the Force of ' Me- 
chanim The Strength of the Muſcles, 
and the Ferment of the Humours, are no- 

thing 
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thing to it. Innocence of Life, and Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Worth, and great ExpeCta- 
tions, will do the Buſineſs alone. Theſe 
Ingredieats make a richer Cordial than 
Youth can prepare; They warm the 
Heart at 8o, and ſeldom fail in the Ope- 
ration. Socrates was advanced to the 
common Period of Life at his Tryal: But 
the Chilneſs of his Blood did not make 
him ſhrink from his Notions. He ated 
up to the height of his Philoſophy, and 
drank of his H:molock without the leaſt 
Concern. Eleazer, a Jewiſh Scribe, was 
an older- Man than he, and yet behav'd 
himſelf wich admirable Fortitude onnder Ex- 
tremity of Torture, ( Maccab, ) St: Ignatius 
and Polycarp were Martys after 80, and as 
fearleſs as Lions. In Miltary Men Initan- 
ces of this kind are numerous; though I 
don't think Courage altogether ſo well 

try'din a Field, as at a Stake, 

Phil. The Reaſon of your Opinion. 

Entrop: Becaufe in a Battel, the encou- 
raging Mulick, the examples ot Refoln- 
tion, the univerſal Tumulrt, will ſcarcely 
give a Man leave or leifure ro be a Cow: 
ard. Belides, the hopes of Eſcaping are 
no ordinary Support. Of this we have a 
famous Initance in Mareſchal Biro». No 
Perſon Living could be braver in the Field 
than He, And when he was afterwards 
M 32 Try- 
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Tryed for Treaſon, his Spirit ſeem'd ra- 
ther too big than otherwiſe. He uſed 
the King roughly , and out-raged his 
Judges, and appeared fortified at a won- 
derful rate. But when Death came near 
him, and he ſaw the Blow was not to be 
avoided, he funk into Abjetion ; and 
dyed much to the diſadvantage of his 
CharaQer. 

Now as to outward Appearance, the 
Caſe of Martyrdom is the fame with that 
of the Duke of Bzroz's, and oftentimes much 
harder, Here is the certainty of Death, 
the Terrour of the Execution, and the Ig- 
nominy of the Puniſhment. And beſides 
all this, leifure and cool Thoughts to con- 
template the Melancholy Scene. In ear- 
neſt, theſe are all trying Circumſtances, 
and make the diſparity of the Proof very 
vilible. 

Phil, I can't deny what you ſay. But 
tho* a Soldier can't diſtinguiſh himſelf fo 
well as a Martyr, he may do enough to 
ſhew himſelfno Coward. If you pleaſe, let 
us havean Inſtance or two from the Camp, 
tothe Point in hand. 

Eatrop. That you may a Hundred, were 
it neceſlary. 1 ſhall mention a few. To 
come to our own Times. The Baſha of 
Buda, when it was laſt taken, was upwards 
of 70, But this did not hinder him from 

any 
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any Military FunQtion: Like Ana, he 
was Snow a Top, but all Fire within, 
For after a noble Defence he dy'd fighting 
upon the Breach. The late Prince of 
Conde, the Duke of Luxembargh, and Ma- 
reſchal Schombergh, were old Generals. 
For all that, upon an occaſion, they would 
Charge at the Head of the Army with 
all the Heat and Forwardneſs of the 
youngeſt Cavalier. In ſhort, Courage 
15S at no time impracticable. Providence 
has dealt more liberally with Mankind, 
than to make any AQtion neceflary, which 
is Mean, 

Phil. T am glad to hear it; You have 
reconciled me to Age much better than I 
was before. To deal freely, - Cowardiſe 
makes a Man fo inſignificant, and betrays 
him to ſuch wretched Praftices, that I 
dreaded the Thoughts of ir. + If you pleaſe 
now, let's go on to the Privileges of Ho- 
nour, and examine how the claim is made 
out. 

Eutrop. That Age has a peculiar Right 
to Regard, is paſt diſpute: Nature teach- 
es it, Religion enjoyns it, and Cuſtom has 
made it good. And in my Opinion, the 
Reaſons of the Privilege are very fatisfa- 
&tory. For | 

Firi#t, Old Age is moſt remarkable for 
Knowledge and Wiſdom. When we tirit 
M 3 COINC 
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come into the World, we are unimproved 
in both parts of our Nature : Neither our 
Limbs, nor Underſtandings, are born at 
their full Length, but grow up to their ſta- 
ture by gradual Advances. — 

Phil. So much the better: For if we 
were Infxnts in our Bodies, and Men in 
our Souls, at the ſame time, we ſhould not 
like it. The Weakneſs, the Reſtraints, the 
Entertainment, and the Diſcipline of the 
firſt Years, would reliſh but indifferently : 
A Spirit of Age could hardly bear ſuch 
Uſage. Methinks I ſhould be loath to 
Tranſmigrate into a Child , or lie in a 
Cradle, with thoſe few Things I have in 
my Head. 

Eutrop. You are (afe enough. But to 
return ; For the Reaſons above mentian- 
ed ; Thoſe who have had the longeſt time 
to furniſh and improve in, mult be the 
wiſeſt People; I mean, generally ſpeaking, 
where Care and other Advantages are 
equal. Men of Years have ſeen greater 
variety of Events ; have more Opportu- 
nities of remarking Humours agd Intereſts, 
Who then can be ſo proper to draw the 
Model of Preftice, and ſtrike out the 
Lines of Buſineſs and Converſation ? The 
Hiſtory of themſelves 1s not unſerviceable. 
The Revolutions at Home will open the 
Scene in a great meaſure. Thus they may 
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trace their Attions to the firſt Exerciſes of 
Reaſon, This will ſhew them the Diſtin» 
tions of Life, and the Complexioa of eve- 
ry Period; How Novelty pleaſes, and In- 
clinations vary with the Progreſs of Age. 
And thus with ſome regard to the diver- 
ſities of Circumſtance; with ſome Allow- 
ance for Cuſtom and Government, for 
Fortune and Education, for Sex and Tem- 
per ; they may give probable gueſſes at the 
Workings of Humane Nature: They may 
reach the Meaning, and interpret the Be- 
haviour, and Calculate the Paſhons of 
thoſe they converſe with. Theſe Lights 
will almolt force a Proſpect into the Heart, 
and bring the Thoughts into View. Thus 
Advantage is of great Uſe, It helps us to 
Diſcover, and to Pleaſe; It directs us In 
our Application, and often prevents us 
from doing, or receiving an Injury. Far- 
ther ; Old Perſons have the beſt Opportu- 
nities for reviewing their Opinions, and 
bringing their Thoughts to a ſecond Telt. 
For ory 0g what they took upon Truſt, and 
correcting the Errours of Education. And 
thus their Judgment becomes more exact : 
They may know more Things, and know 
them better, and more uſetully thau orhers. 

This will appear farther by conſidering. 
A ſecond Advantage of Old Age; and 
that is, freedom from violent Paſſions, 
M 4 This 
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This Advantage is partly the effe& of 
Convidtion and Experience. The danger 
is conſider'd better, and the Indecency 
more diſcover'd than formerly. The Con- 
ſtitution likewiſe contributes its Share. The 
Current of the Blood moves more gently, 
and the Heart of the Spirits abate. This 
Change makes the Mind more abſolute, and 
the Counſels of Reaſon better regarded. 
TheObjettand the Faculry are eaſier parted. 
And thus the exceſſes of Anger and Delire 
grow leſs intemperate. Whereas younger 
People, as they are apt to contrive amuls, 
ſo they often fail in the Execution. Their 
Proſpe& is too ſhort tor the one, and their 
Paſſions too ſtrong for the other. Either 
they are impatient to wait, or purſue too 
far, or divert too ſoon : And thus the De- 
ſign often miſcarries. But Ape views the 
Undertaking on all ſides, and makes fewer 
Omifſions in the Scheme: It computes 
more exattly upon Hopes and Fears, and 
weighs Difficulty and Succeſs with better 
Judgment. Now Men have Temper to 
ſtay for the Ripeneſs of Things; they don't 
over-drive their Buſineſs, nor fly off to 
unſeaſonable Pleaſure. They can at- 
tend with Patience, and hold on with Con- 
ſtancy. In ſhort, this is the time in 
which the Mind is moſt Difſcerning 
and Difpaſſhonate; furniſhed with the 
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beſt Materials for Wiſdom, and belt dif- 
poſed to uſe them, For theſe Reaſons 
Men of Years have generally been thought 
the moſt proper to preſide in Councils, 
and to have the DireQtion of Aﬀairs. 4r:- 
ſtotle, as I remember, obſerves, that odds 
in Underſtanding, ſeems to give a natural 
Right ro Command. Corporal Force is a 
Miniſterial Talent, and ought to be under 
Government. If this Privilege needed 
Preſcription; we have all the Advantage 
of Time and Place. Ape has ſet at the 
Helm ſo long, that the Name of Office 
and Authority is derived from thence; 
Witneſs the Jewiſh Elders, the Spartan 
Tepzgia, the Roman Sexate, and the Saxon 
Aldermen, Not, but that younger Peo- 
ple were ſometimes joyn'd 1n the Commil\- 
fion. This Favour was ſometimes earlier 
beſtowed, either as a Reward to extraor- 
dinary Merit, or indulged to Quality, for 
Diſcipline and Improvement. Matters of 
Moment eſpecially ſhould be managed 
with Conduct and Temper; brought: un- 
der the beſt Regulation; and put into the 
wiſeft Hands. *Tis true, Order and Right 
mult not be diſturb'd ; but where there is 
Liberty to chuſe, Age has the cleareſt Pre- 
tences, and ſtands tairelt for the Honour, 
There is a great Difference due to the Judg- 
ment of Tears; their bare Affirmation and 

Au- 
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Authority ſhould have its weight ; eſpect- 
ally when they Pronounce upon their own 
Experience and Employment. Here the In- 
compliance of our Reaſon ought tobe ſuſpeR- 
ed, and nothing but Evidence ſhould make 
us difſent. 7 
37 Old Perſons deſerve a more than 
ordinary Regard, becauſe their Perfor- 
mances are ſuppoſed to have been more 
than ordinary : When nothing to the con- 
trary appears, Jultice as well as Charity 
will Report kindly, and conclude in fa- 
vour of another. In fuch Caſes we ſhould 
preſume People have underſtood their Op- 
portunities, and managed their Taledhr, 
and their Tume to Advantage. Upon this 
equitable Suppolition twill follow, That 
thoſe who have lived longeſt, have done 
moſt Good. And is it not reaſonable that 
Returns and Benefits ſhould keep a Pro- 
portion; and that thoſe who have obliged 
moſt, ſhould receive the faireſt Acknow- 
Iedgment? Old Perſons have been upon 
Daty a great while, and ſerved the Publick 
upon many Occaſions. They are the Vere. 
rans of the State, and ſhould be particularly 
conſider'd. The Reaſons of Order and 
Diſcipline, and Merit, require no leſs. And 
ſince Power mult be kept in afew Hands: 
Since Property won't reach a general Diſtri- 
bution ; fince They can't be all guns 
wit 
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with Offices and Eſtates, let them be paid 
with Honour, 

Methinks their very Infirmitics look not 
unhandſomly, They carry ſomething of 
Dignity in them, when well underſtood. 
They are not to be wholly attributed to 
the Force of Time ; But partly to their ge- 
nerous Labours, to that conlitant Fatigue 
of Buſineſs, to that Expence of Thought 
and Spirit, for the Publick Advantage. 
Let not the Alterations in their Perſon 
be meerly thrown upon Age, and reſolved 
into Decay, Let's rather conſider them as 
honourable Scars, Marks of Hardſhip and 
repeated ACtion, in the Service of their 
Country. Under this Notion they'll ſhine 
upon the Underſtanding, and move more 
for Reſpect than Pity. I might now 
aſſign a Reaſon of a lower kind to the 
ſame purpoſe, And that is, meer Decency 
and Breeding, and good Nature, ſhould 
make us reſpettful tro Age. An old Man 
muſt- ſhortly take his final Leave, and im- 
bark for a Foreign Country ; And there- 
fore ſhould be treated with the Ceremony 
of a departing Friend, We ſhould do 
ſomething to ſhew that we are loath to 
loſe him, and wiſh him happy in his Re- 
moval. Beſides, ſomething of Regard is 
due to his Condition : We ſhould divert 
the Senſe of his Deglenliop, ſupport his Spi- 
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rits by Obſervance, and keep him eaſy. by 
obliging Behaviour. 

Phil. T confeſs, I think you have done 
ſome Juſtice to Age: You have proved its 
Privileges, and ſettled rhe Preference, up- 
on Grounds not unfatisfattory. But ſup- 
poſing the young People ſhould nor do us 
Right, can't we relieve our ſelves without 
ſanding to their Courteſy ? 

Eutrop, Yes; Thereare two Things will 
do us a Kindneſs. Firſt we may conſider, 
that the Declenſions of Age are commonly 
very gradual. Like the Shadow of a Dial, 
the Motion is too flow for the Eye to take 
notice of, Could the Decays in us be 
mark'd through all their Progreſs, Life 
would be more uneaſy. But a Man looks 
at Night, as he did in the Morning. He 
does not ſee that when he is paſt his Prime; 
his Vigour is perpetually wearing off, that 
the Blood grows leſs florid, and the Spirits 
abate: That no day comes but impairs 
the Strength, and cramps the Motion, and 
tarniſhes the Colour, and makes us worſe 
for Service, and Satisfaftion than we were 
before. But our Senſes are not fine enough 
to perceive the Leſſening, and fo all goes 
tolerably well. It we were thrown out of 
our Youth, as we are ſometimes out of our 
Fortune, all at once; it would ſenſibly 
touch us. To go to Bed at Thirty, and 

riſe 
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riſe with all the Marks of Eighty, would try 
one's Patience pretty ſeverely. But we walk 
down the Hill ſo very gently, that the 
Change of Situation is ſcarcely perceiv'd, till 
we are near the Bottom. This Advan- 
tage lies ready to our Hands, and wants lit- 
tle Improvement. But the other whichre- 
mains, and is the moſt conſiderable, depends 
upon Condutt, 

Phil, Pray let's hear it. 

Eutrop. Why, if we would enter upon 
Age with Advantage, we mult take care 
to be regular and ſignificant in our Youth. 
This is the way to make both the Mind 
and the Body more eaſy. I ſay the Body, 
for Intemperance antedates Infirmities, 
and doubles them. Ir revenges its own 
Exceſles, and plunges us ſooner and deeper 
in the Mire, than otherwiſe we ſhould 
fall. He that would have his Health hold 
out, mult not Live too fait. A Man ſhould 
Husband his Conſtitution, and not throw 
It away till he has done Living, if he can 
help it. Not to provide thus tar is to be- 
tray our Senſes, and prove falſe to the In- 
tereſt of Eaſe and Pleaſure. And as to 
| the Mind, a well managed Life will be of 
great Service, Such a Perſon will be 
more diſengag'd from the Entertainments 
of Senſe, and not miſs his Youth ſo much 
as another. He won't be troubled with 
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impraQicable Wiſhes, but Strength and De- 
fire will fall off together. The Powers of 
Reaſon will improve by Exerciſe; and he 
that has govern'd a ſtronger Appetite , 
will eaſily govern a weaker, In ſhort, if 
we would be well provided we muſt be- 
gin betimes. Habits of Virtue, and 
handſom Performances, are the beſt Pre- 
paratives, Let's lay in a ſtock of good 
AQtions beforehand, Theſe will ſecute 
our Credit without, and our Peace within, 
Are the ſpaces of Life not ill flPd up? 
Is the World the better for us ? Have we 
any ways anſwer'd the Bounties of Pro- 
vidence, and the Dignity of our Nature ? 
Theſe Queltions well anſwer'd, will be 
a ſtrong Support to Age ; they'll keep off 
a great part of the weight of it; and make 
a Man's Years (it eaſy upon him. The 
Mind has a mighty Influence upon the 
Body ; and operates either way, - accord- 
ing to the quality of Reflexion. The diſ- 
orders of Paſhon or Guilt, enflame a Di- 
ſtemper, envenom a Wound, and boil up 
che Blood to a Fever. They often baffle 
the Virtue of Drugs, and the Preſcriptions 
of Art, On the other-hand ; When the 
Review pleaſes, when we can look back- 
ward and forward with Delight; ro be 
thus ſatisfied and compoſed, 1s almoſt a 
Cure of it ſelf. Tis true, a -goood Con- 
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ſcience won't make a Man Immortal, 
But yet the quiet of his Mind often keeps 
him from wearing out ſo fait. It ſmooths 
his Paſſage to the other World, and makes 
him ſlide into the Grave by a more gentle 
and inſenſible Motion. And when the 
Body is ſhaken with Diſeaſes, when it bends 
under Time or Accident, and appears jult 
ſiaking into Ruine ; *tis ſometimes ſtrange- 
ly ſupported from within, The Man is 
prop*d up by the Strength of Thought ; and 
Lives upon the Cheartulneſs and Vigour of 
his Spirit. 

Even Vanity, when ſtrongly impreſs'd, 
and luckily direted, will go a great way. 
Thus Epicurus in Tully tells us, that the 
pleaſure of his Writings, and the hopes of 
his Memory, abated tho ſharpneſs of his 
Pains, and made the Gout, and the Stone, 
almolt fleep upon him. 

Phil. Epicarus had a firong Fancy: 
Though I muſt own that pleaſant Retro- 
ſpeQtions, and eaſy Thoughts; and com- 
tortable Prefages, are admirable Opiates : 
They help to afſwage the Anguiſh, and dif- 
arm the Diſtemper; and almoſt make a 
Man deſpiſe his Mifery, However Pm 
ſtill alittle concern'd that I muit go leſs 
and leſs every day, and do the ſame things 
over again with abatements of SatisfaQtion. 
To live only to Nurſe up Deczys, to feel 

Pain, 
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Pain, and wait upon Diſeaſes, is ſomewhat 
troubleſom and inlignificant. 

Eatrop. Pardon me there ! Not inſigni- . 
ficant, if it ſhould happen ſo. 

To bear Sickneſs with Decency, is a 
noble Inſtance of Fortitude. He that 
Charges an Enemy does not ſhew himſelf 
more brave, than he that grapples hand- 
ſomly with a Diſeaſe. To do this withour 
abject Complaints; without Rage, and 
Expoſtulation, 1s a glorious Combat. To 
be proof againſt Pain, is the clearett Mark 
of Greatneſs: It ſets a Man above the 
dread of Accidents, *Tis a State of Li- 
berty and Credit. He that's thus fenced, 
needs not fear nor flatter any thing. He 
that diſtinguiſhes himſelf upon theſe Oc- 
caſjons, and keeps up the Superiority of 
his Mind, is a Conquerour, though he dies 
for't; and rides in Triumph into the other 
World. And when 'we are engzg'd in 
theſe honourable Exerciſes, and proving 
the moſt formidable Evils to be tolera- 
ble; are we Inſignificant all this while ? 
Thus to teach Reſignation and Great- 
neſs, and appear in the heights of Paf- 
five Glory, 15, I hope to live to ſome 
purpoſe. Other Peformances, I grant, are 
more agreeable ; but poſſibly none more 
uſeful. Beſides every one has not this Try- 
al. Sometimes the Senſes are worn 
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up, and the Materials for Pain are ſpent, 
and the Body is grown uncapable of being 
pleaſed, or troubled in any great degree. 
To relieve you alittle farther; give me 
leave to add, That the more we tink into 
the Infirmities of Age, the nearer we are to 
Immortal Youth. All People are Young in 
the other World. That State is an Erer- 
nal Spring, ever freſh and flouriſhing, 
Now to paſs from Midnight into Noon 
on the ſudden : To.be Decrepid one mi- 
nute, and all Spirit and AQtivity the nexr, 
mult be an entertaining Change. Call 
you this Dying? The abuſe of Language! 
To fly thus ſwiftly from one Extream to 
another; To have Lite flow in like a Tor- 
rent, at the loweſt Ebb, and fill all the 
Chanels at once; This muſt be a Service 
to the Caſe in hand. For this Reaſon old 
People will go off with Advantage, At 
their firſt Arrival they ſeem likely to be 
more ſenſible of the Difference. They ſeem 
better prepar'd to reliſh Liberty, and Vi- 
gour, and Indolence, than others, The 
Hardſhip of their former Condition rewards 
its own Trouble. It burniſhes their Hap- 
pineſs, and awakens the Mind to take 
hold of it. Health after Sicknets, and Plen- 

ty upon Poverty, gives double Pleaſure. 
In ſhort, Philebzs to be afraid of grow- 
ing Old, is to be afraid of growing Wile, 
N and 
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and being Immortal. As if we could be 
happy too ſoon | Pray what is there in this 
World to make us fond ef? None yet were 
ever fully pleaſed with it. If the Publick 
Intereſt was generally purfued, and Men 
did their beſt to make each other happy, it 
would not do. Our Ideas of Satisfaction 
can meet with nothing to anſwer them. 
And as long as Fancy out-ſhines Nature, 
and Thoughts are too big for Things, we 
ſhall always be craving. Icould draw up 
a Scheme of Happinels, if I could have it as 
eaſily, that ſhould Mortihe the moſt fortu- 
nate Ambition ; kill Alexander with Envy, 
and make Ceſar pine away at his own Lit- 
tleneſs. And do we imagine God would 
make an Appetite without an ObjeQ ? 
Muſt we be always wiſhing for Impoſſibili- 
ties, and languiſh after an everlaſting No- 
thing? No, Philebs, the Being of Happi- 
neſs 15 more than a Dream. There are En- 
tertainments which will carry up to Deſire, 
and fill up all the Vacancies of the Mind, 
But theſe Things are not to be met with 
here. One would think we ſhould be glad 
fo go upon a farther Diſcovery ; and that 
Curioſity ſhould almoſt carry us into the 
other World, Happineſs 1s ſure well 
worth our Enquiry, Who would not try 
ehe moſt unknown Paths in ſearch of ſo no- 
blean Object ? Whowould not look into - 
* 10 
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the Regions of Nature ; travel over the 
Sky, and make the Tour of the Univerſe ? 
And can we then be ſorry to ſee our Voyage 
fixt, and ftart back when we are juſt Em- 
barking ? This is to be over-fond ofour Na- 
tive Country, and to hang about Life a lit- 
tle too meanly. 

Phil. I thank you, I perceive my Ap- 
prehenſions were unreaſonable. Age has 
no ſuch formidable Aſpett, as I ſuppoſed. 
I am now convinced, that if the other parts 
of Life have been well managed, this will 
prove tolerable enough. 
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OF 
PLEASURE. 
Hat Pleaſure, preciſely conſider'd, is 
FF an Advantage, mu —_— by 
the moſt ſevere Philoſophy: ?Tis the prin- 
cipal Intendment of Nature, and the ſole 
Objeft of Inclination. Every thing Good, 
is ſo far deſirable. And why is it 10? Be- 
cauſe it affords a SatisfaQtion to him that 
has it, The only reaſon why Being, is 
better than Nor Being ; is becauſe of the 
agreeable Perceptions we have-in the firſt, 
which are impoſſible in the later. With- 
out Pleaſure either in Hand, or in Remain- 
der, Life is no Blefling, nor Exiſtence 
worth the owning. Were I ſure never to 
be pleaſed, my next Buſineſs ſhould be to 
anwiſh my ſelf, and pray for Annihilation, 
For if I have nothing which delights me 
in my Being, the very Senſe of it mult be 
mnatceptable » and then I had better be 
without it. He that can prove himſelf 
Something, by no other Argument than 
Pain, will be glad to be rid of the Concluſi- 
on, For to ſuppoſe that Milery 1s preter- 
able ro Not Being, is, I believe, the wild- 
N 3 elt 
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eſt Thought that ever entred the Imagi- 
nation. A very ſhort Fit of Torture, and 
Deſpair, would conviace the moſt Obſti- 
nate: Now though there are Degrees of 
Happineſs or Mitery, there is no Mzdale 
between them. . A Man muſt feel one or 
the other. That which ſome Philoſophers 
call Indolence, is properly a State of Plea- 
ſure, For though the Satisfattion may be 
ſomewhat Drowlſy, yet, like the firſt Ap- 
proaches of Sleep, it ſtrikes {ſmooth and 

ently upon the Sexſe. To return; tis 

leufive ; Which is the laſt and fartheſt 
Meaning of -every reaſonable Adtion. ?Tis 
upon this .Score that the Husband-man La- 
bours, and the Soldier Fights, and all the 
Hazards and Difficulties of Life are under- 
gone, Wealth and Honour, and Power, 
as Topping as they ſeem, are but Miniſte- 
rial to Satrsfattion, They are ſuppoſed to 
furniſh a Mar's Perſon, and fix him in a 
Place of Advantage. They feed his Ap- 
| tites, and execute his Will, and make 

im valuable in his own Opinion, and in 
that of his Neighbours. "Theſe Services 
they promiſe at leaſt, which-makes them 
ſo earneſtly defired : *Tis Pleaſure which 
reconciles us to Pain, Who would ſub- 
mit to the Nauſeouſneſs of Medicine, or 
the Torture of the Surgeon; were it not for 
the Satisfaftion of receiving our _—_ 

an 
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and our Health ? Pleeſare is purſued where 
it ſeems moſt renounced, and aimed at even 
in Self-denial. All yoluntary Poverty , 
all the Diſcipline of Penance, and the 
Mortifications of Religion, are undertaken 
upon this View. A good Man is content- 
ed with hard Uſage at preſent , that he 
may take his Pleaſure in the other World. 
In ſhort, .'To diſpute the Gooodneſs of Plea- 
ſure, is to deny Experiment, and contra- 
dit Senſation, which is the higheſt Evis 
dence. 

But there-needs no more to be faid in re- 
commendation of Pleaſure, The greateſt 
dangeris, leaft we ſhould value it toomuch, 
The Seaſon, the Objef?, and the Proportion, 
are all Circumſtances of Importance : A 
failure in any of them ſpoils the Entertain- 
ment. He that buys his Satisfaction at the 
Expence of Duty and Diſcretion, is ſure to 
over-purchaſe. When Virtue 1s ſacrificed 
to Appetite, Repentance muit follow, and 
that 15 @n uneaſy Paſſion, All unwarrant» 
able Delights have an ill Farwe/, and de- 
itroy thoſe that are greater. The main 
Reaſon why we have Reltraints clap'd up- 
on us, is becauſe an unbounded Libercy 
would undo us, It we examine Religion, 
we ſhall find few AQtions forbidden, bur 
{uch as are naturally. prejudicial to Health, 
to Reaſon, or Society, The Heathen 
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Philoſophers, excepring ſome few of the 
Cyrenaicks, and Epicureans, were all 
agreed in the folly of forbidden - Pleaſure. 
They thought the very Queſtion ſcanda- 
lous; and that it was 1n effe&t to diſpute, 
whether *rwere better to be a May, or a 
Beaſt, 

The general Diviſion of Pleaſure, is into 
that of the Mind, and the other of che Bo- 
dy. - The former is the more valuable up- 
on ſeveral Accounts. I ſhall mention ſome 
of them. 

1ſt. The Cauſes of theſe SatisfaCtions 
- are more reputable than the other. Corpo» 
real Pleaſures are comparatively .Ignoble. 
They ſeem founded in Want and Imper- 
fettion. There muſt be ſomething of Un- 
ealineſs to introduce them, and make them 
welcom. When the Pain of Hunger is 
once over, Fating 15 but a heavy Entertain- 
ment. The Senles are ſome of them ſo 
mean thart they ſcarce reliſh any thing, but 
what they Beg for. But Rational Delights 
have a better Original. They ſpring from 
nobjſe Speculations, or generous Actions ; 
from Enlargementrs of Knowledge, or In- 
ſtances of Virtue; from ſomething which 
argues Worth , and Greatneſs, and Im- 
provement, 

2ly. The Satisfaftions of the Mind are 
more at command, A Man may think of 

a 
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a. handſom Performance, or a Notion, 
which pleaſes him athisleiſure. This Enter- 
tainment is ready with little Warning or 
Expence, A ſhort Recolle&ion brings 
it upon the Stage, brightens the Idea, and 
makes it ſhine as much as when *twas firſt 
ſtamp'd upon the Memory. Thoughts, 
take up no Room. When they are right, 
they afford a portable Pleaſure. One may 
Travel with it without any trouble, or In- 
cumbrance. The Caſe with the Body is 
much otherwiſe. Here the Satisfa&tion is 
more conkin'd to Circumſtance of Place, 
and moves in a narrower Compaſs. © We 
cannot have a pleaſant Teſte or Smell, un-: 
leſs the Objef and the Sexſe, are near toge- 
ther. A little Diſtance makes the Delight 
withdraw, and vaniſh like a Phantoſm, 
There is no Perfuming of the Memory, or 
Regaling the Palate with the Fancy. *Tis 
true, we have ſome faint confuſed Notices 
of theſe abſent Delights, but then *tis Ima- 
gination, and not Senſe, which piveth it. 
I grant the Eye and Ear command farther, 
bur ſtill theſe have their Limits. And be- 
ſides, they can only reach an Obje&t Pre. 
ſent, but not make it ſo. Whereas the 
Mind, by a fort of natural Magick, raiſes 
che Ghoſt of a departed Pleaſure, and makes 
it appear without any dependence upon 
Space, or Time. Now the almoſt Omni- 
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of an Advantage, is a Circum- 
ance of Value; it gives opportunity for 
Uſe and Repetition, and makes it ſo much 
themore one's own. 

344, Intellectual Delights arc of a nobler 
kind than the other. They belong to Be- 
#ngs of the higheft Order. They are the 
Inclin&tion of Heaven, and the Kntertain- 
ments of the Deity. Now God knows the 
choiceft Ingredients of Happineſs; He can 
command them without Difficulty, and 
compound them to Advaniage. Omaipo- 
tence and Wiſdom, will certainly furniſh 
out the richeſt Materials for its own Con- 
-tentment. *Tis natural for every Being to 

{pat PerfeCtion, and to give it ſelfall the 

tisfaftions within Thought and Power. 
Since therefore Contemplation is the De-+ 

'ght of the Deir, we may be aſſured the 
Flower and Exaltation of Bliſs, lies in the 
Operation of the Mind. 

To go no higher than the Standard of 
Humanity. Methinks the SatisfaQtions of 
the Mind are of a brighter Complexion, 
and appear with a diſtinguiſhing Greatneſs. 
There 1s nothing of Hurry and Miſtinefs 
in them. The Perceptions are all clear, and 
ſtay for Peruſal and Admiration, The 
Scene is dreſsd up like a Triumph, the Fan- 
cy is Illuminated, and the Show marches on 
with Dignity and State. If the Senſes have 

any 
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any Advantage, it lies in the Strength of 
the Impreſſion. But this point may be 
fairly diſputed. When the Mind is well 
awaken'd, and grown up to the Pleaſures 
of Reaſon, they are ſtrangely affeing. The 
Luxury of Thought, ſeems no ks than that 
of the Palate: The Diſcovery of a great 
Imvention, may be as moving as Epicuriſm, 
The Entertainments of Plato were as —_ 
ſeaſon'd, as thoſe of Apicius, And Archi 

medes, by his Behaviour, . ſeems to have 
paſſed his time as pleaſantly, as Sardanepa- 
lus. The Charms of Authority, made Cato 
aver, that Old Age was none of the moſt 
undiverting Periods of Life. And in all 
likelihood the Victory at Phar/ſalia, .tranſ- 
ported Ceſar beyond all the Delights of 
the Roman Court. 

The Senſes ſeem not to be built ſtrong 
enough for any great Force of Pleaſure. A 
ſudden Exceſs of Joy has ſomerimes prov'd 
Mortal. *Tisas 9s. ga as Gun-powder, 
charge too high, and you ſplit the Barrel. 
It flaſhes too hard upon the render Organ, 
and ſtupifies more than pleaſes. To fool 
upon the Sun ſtrikes us blind. Thus a 

lorious Appearance from the other World, - 

often over-ſet the beſt Men. Nature 

ſunk under the Correſpondence, and was 
too weak to bear the Lultre ofthe ObjeQt. 


The 
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The Body was not made to be Maſter in 
this Aﬀair. This may appear from Selt- 
denial, which has a mixture of ſomething 
agreeable. ?Tis a Pleaſure to refuſe one. 
To arreſt an importunate Appetite, to fi- 
lence the Clamour of a Paſſion ; and repel 
an Aſſault upon our Virtue, is a noble In- 
ſtance of Force, a handſom proof of Tem- 
per and Diſcretion. A brave Mind muſt 
be entertain'd by ſurveying its Conquelts, 
and being conſcious of- its Soveraignty. 
And thus by frequent Reſiſtance, and ge- 
nerous Thinking, the Forbearance grows 
an Equivalent to Fruition. And that which 
at firſt was almoſt tqo big tor Oppolition, 
is at laſt too little for Notice. Theſe Sa- 
tisfaftions of Reſtraint, are a fair Proof of 
the Diſtinftion of Soul and Body. And that 
we are made up of ſomething greater than 
Matter and Motion, For that Atomes 
ſhould Diſcipline themſelves at this rate, 
check their own agreeable Progreſs, and 
clap one another under Hatches ; is very 
unconceiveable. Atomes don't uſe to be 
ſo croſs as this comes to. Pleaſure, of what 
kind ſoever, is nothing but an Agreement 
between the Obje&t and the Faculty. This 
Deſcription well applied, will give us the 
true Height of our fclves, and tell us what 
ſize we are of, If little Things will pleaſe 
"us, We may conclude we are none of the 
| biggeſt 
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biggeſt People. Children are as well known 
by their Diverſions, as their Stature. Thoſe 
Satisfaftions which require Capacity and 
Underſtanding toreliſh them, whicheither 
ſuppoſe Improvement, or promote it, are 
of the better ſort. On the other ſide: To 

be pleaſed with Gawdineſs in Habit, with 

Gingles and falſe Ornament in Diſcourſe, 
with antick Motions and Poſtures, is a (ign 
that the Inclinations are trifling, and the 
Judgment vulgar and unpolith'd. There 
{ſhould be ſomewhat of Greatneſs and Pro- 
portion, and Curioſity in Things, to guſti- 
fie our Appetite. To be gain'd by every 
little pretending Entertainment, does but 
ſhew our Meanneſs. 

"Tis ſomewhat ſurpriſing ro obſerve 
how eaſily we are ſometimes engag'd, and 
one would think, when we were leaſt in 
Humour. For the purpoſe. Here's a Man 
that has lately buried his only Son, and is 
embarraſsd with Debts and Diſputes in his 
Fortune: How comes it abour that he is 
ſo airy and unconcern'd on, the ſudden ? 
No longer ago than this Morning, he was 
extreamly ſenſible of his Misfortune ; what 
has made him forget it in ſo ſhort a time ? 
'Why nothing, bur he is juſt chop'd in with 
a Pack of Dogs, who are Hunting down a 
Hare, and-all Opening upon the View. 'The 
Man needs no more to change his Paſſions, 

This 
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This Noife has drowo'd all his Grief: He 
is Cured and made Happy Extempore, And 
if it would laſt, *rwas ſomething: Bur alas, 
'tis quickly over. *Tis a Happineſs with- 
out a Fund: Tis no more than a little 
mantling of the. Spirits upon ſtirring; A 
Childiſh Exultation at the Harmony of a 
Rattle, It. proceeds not from any thing 
rich or ſolid in Nature: *Tis meer Levity 
of Mind, which ſnatches him a littk from 
his Miſery. The Cauſe of the Intermiſſion is 
uncreditable. The Entertainment is not big 
enough for the Occaſion. *Tis true, the 
trouble is remov'd, and o far the Point is 
gain'd. But then the SatisfaCtion is ſo Fan- 
taſtick and Feveriſh, that the Cure it ſelf 
is an ill Symptom, and almoſt worſe than 
the Diſeaſe. Upon the whole, I think, we 
ought to be concern'd, that ſuch Trifles 
can provoke our Appetite: And that we 
may be toſs'd from one State to another, 
by-ſo weak a Motion. The truth is, as we 
manage the Matter, our Diverſions are - 
oftentimes more uncreditable than our 
Troubles. However, ſince Health is kept 
up, and Melancholy diſcharg'd by theſe 
Amuſements, they may be tolerable enough 
within a Rule. But to purſue them 'with 
—_— to make them our Proteflion, 
and boaſt of our Skill in theſe little Myſte- 
ries, is the way to be uſeleſsand ridicy _ 

'he 
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The Being of Plearure, as things ftand at | 


preſent, is very Precarious. Not to menti> 
on any other Inconvenience, it lies terribly 
expoſed to the Incurſions of Pain. And 
when theſe two Parties happen to meet, 
the Enemy always gets the berter. Pain 
15a ſtrange CY Perception, It for- 
ces us into an Acknowledgment of its Supe- 
riority : It keeps off Satisfaftions when we 
have them not, and deſtroys them when 
we have them. The Prick of a Pin, is 
enough to make an Empire inſipid for the 
time. The Exd of Pleaſure is to ſupport the 
Offices of Life ; to relieve the fatigues of 
Buſineſs; to reward a Regular Action, 
and encourage the Continuance, None 
are allow*d this Privilege, but ſuch as keep 
Within the Order of Nature. *Tis true, it 
becomes the Greatneſs of the Deity, to work 
by the moſt comprehenſive, unvariable 
Methods; and therefore Satisfaction is ty- 
ed to certain general Laws, which it is 1n 
the liberty of Man to abuſe. And when 
this happens, the Force of the firlt Decree 
is not ſuſpended. God does not think fit 
to alter the Courſe of Nature, and break 
through a Chain of Cauſes, to puniſh eve- 
ry Miſmanagement, The S-x/es turn up- 
on Capacity and Proportion, not upon Ju- 
{tice and Property. For initance, He thar 
lteals a Dinner may taſte it as wel}, as it 
it 
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. it had been hisown. If things were other- 
wiſe, Virtue would have no Tryal. Bur 
let every one take heed, not to make bold 
with the Divine Eſtabliſhment, nor Rior 
in the Liberalities of Providence. All Ex- 
ceſſes and Miſapplications are Uſurpations 
of Pleaſures, and muſt expe& an atter Re- 
ckoning, A. Man will be ſure to pay for 
them in Repentance, or ſomething worſe. 
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